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STILL AT IT: 
THE IMPASSE OF MODERN CHRISTOLOGY. 
M. D. PETRE. 


Wz are still at it, and the problem is no nearer solution— 
this was the first impression produced on my mind by the 
deeply interesting papers which appeared in the Hispert 
JOURNAL of January respecting the Cambridge Conference 
of the Churchman’s Union. 

The writer of the following pages may be truly regarded 
as a solitary marooned passenger ; the sole living representa- 
tive of what has come to be regarded as a lost cause—the 
cause of Modernism in the Roman Catholic Church. Whether 
that cause be so entirely lost as most people take for granted 
is a proposition which I will not wholly admit, though I 
am not writing this article to prove the contrary. From 
my queer and uncomfortable little corner in our great Church 
I often send unspoken greetings, silent sympathy, unnoticed 
smiles and nods, to friends whom I do not claim as such 
since to do so would be an unfriendly action. I note, from 
that same corner, the quiet and matter-of-fact acceptance 
of ideas and principles that would be shouted down if their 
correct Modernist signature were affixed to them. But, for 
the rest, I am prepared to acknowledge that the chief repre- 
sentatives of the cause have either ceased to be such or 
have ceased to be members of the Church that condemned 
them, while the cause itself, as a concrete movement, is no 
more. 

These few words of personal explanation are uttered to 
save what follows from the danger of misunderstanding. 
If in some ways I appear to regard the Modernist movement 
in the Roman Catholic Church as a richer and more varied 
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movement than its counterpart in the English Church, as 
more forcible, though also more inevitably doomed and 
desperate, no one will, I think, suspect me of mere prejudiced 
partiality in the matter, since no one living has more persist- 
ently experienced the drawbacks inherent to Roman Catholic 
membership under such circumstances. 

‘“‘ We are still at it,” and i is the Christological problem. 
It is significant to my mind that, whereas Modernism in the 
Catholic Church attacked a variety of problems according 
to the subject matter of its action, in the English Church 
it seems to have concentrated itself on one question alone. 
As I have pointed out elsewhere, speaking of Catholic 
Modernists: some of these men were historians or critics, 
some were philosophers, some were social reformers, some 
were mainly apostles. 

One of the chief protagonists of the movement, George 
Tyrrell, was concerned, in the first instance, with the rights, 
not of the learned, but of the simple, unlearned faithful. 
In an article, which was to be the keynote of his ulterior 
development,” he pleaded against the subtle tyranny of over- 
speculative theology and its sterilising influence on the 
religious instincts of the ordinary devout mind. 

There was a philosophical section of the Modernist 
School, wherein Monsieur Edouard Le Roy was a prominent 
teacher, the appeal of which was for a fundamental re-exami- 
nation of the scientific and philosophical value of dogma. 

There was a social section, which endeavoured to bring 
the democratic movement of society within the sphere of 
Catholic influence, while attempting, at the same time, to 
win right of entrance for democratic principles into the 
Church herself. Prof. Romolo Murri and M. Marc Sangnier 
were the leading representatives of this Christian democratic 
movement respectively in Italy and France. 

Lastly, there was the historic school of Modernism, of 
which M. Alfred Loisy was a leading figure ; and this school 
quickly became the most prominent and important. 

The main question with which historic Modernism tried 
to deal was the Christological problem. Other exegetical 
discussions there were in plenty, but questions such as that 
of the composition of the Pentateuch, even that of the 
authorship of the fourth Gospel, soon came to be at least 
tolerated as problems admitting of scientific examination. 

The Christological problem, on the other hand, was at 


1 Modernism: its Failure and its Fruits. T. Nelson. 
® Theology and Devotion. See Through Scylla and Charybdis. 
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the beginning, and has remained ever since, a rock of offence, 
a source of spiritual disturbance, a seed of doubt. 

Any questioning of the traditional doctrine of the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ, of the truth of His Resurrection, was treated 
by Catholic authorities, from the first and to the last, as 
poisonous heresy. M. Loisy wrote his short but celebrated 
work, L’Evangile et Eglise, in which he endeavoured to 
find place in the Church for a doctrine of the Incarnation 
that should be immune from the destructive advance of 
criticism on traditional teaching. He incorporated in this 
work some of the ideas of Dr Edward Caird, as presented 
in an article on “ Christianity and the historical Christ ” ; 
he endeavoured to save the Christ of Catholic worship from 
the critical results of an historical examination of the Gospels. 
It was an attempt to separate the domain of faith from the 
domain of criticism; the Christ of Catholic worship from 
the Christ of history. 

Other attempts were made by Catholic writers in the same 
direction. Baron F. von Hiigel wrote an article ‘‘ Du Christ 

ternel et de nos Christologies Successives ”’ in the Quinzaine 
of Ist June 1904—the ‘‘ Lettres Romaines,”’ similar in char- 
acter, appeared in the Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne 
about the same time. 

In most of these attempts to stem, on the one side, the 
destructive force of criticism on faith; to mitigate, on the 
other side, the intransigent opposition of traditional dogma 
and belief to the undoubted results of history and science, 
we find, and it is better to confess the truth, the same 
tentative character, the same qualities of intellectual shyness 
(if I may use the term) and subtlety which may be noted in 
many of the latest contributions to the same question, such 
as those which were put forward at the Cambridge Conference. 

The Roman Catholic Church, through her official expon- 
ents, would have none of those Catholic Modernist apolo- 
getics; Dr Foakes Jackson, in the HiBpBertT JouRNAL of 
last January, will have none of the recent ones set forth 
by Canon Barnes, Dr Rashdall, and others at Cambridge. 

In point of fact the Christological controversy, now raging 
in the English Church, is not very different in character 
from what it was, say, in 1904-1907 in the Catholic Church ; 
nor has it really advanced any nearer to a satisfactory 
conclusion. The controversy could be suppressed, once for 
all, in the one instance ; it cannot be suppressed in the other ; 
but the fundamental problem is, I maintain, the same now 
in the English as it was then in the Roman Church ; and it 
is no nearer its solution because, though a clergyman may 
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be an historian and a critic in the English Church without 
being spiritually decapitated, he cannot, all the same, any 
more than his Catholic confrére, allow science and criticism 
to manipulate a central object of faith without affecting 
faith itself. 

At bottom must we not admit that there has been a 
considerable element of sophistry in this attempt to admit 
the critic into the sanctuary while maintaining that things 
could be much the same afterwards? It has been an 
elusive task, and those occupied with it have been continually 
slipping from faith to history, and back again, without 
clearly recognising the process. 

A distinction between the spiritual and eternal and the 
historic Christ was one of the first attempts to reconcile 
traditional belief with the latest results of criticism. 

Then we began to insist on the uniqueness of the person- 
ality of Christ ; as of One in Whom God manifested Himself 
as He has done in no other human personality. 

Both these theses are compatible with Christian faith 
and theology, but they constitute no satisfactory bridge 
between history and Christian belief, because the historic 
Christ is as essential to the latter as the spiritual and eternal 
Christ ; and even though His uniqueness were indubitable it 
is neither adequate nor sufficient. 

Nor are these two hypotheses very convincing from the 
critical standpoint. Let me ask the following two questions : 

1. Is there not a great deal of personal tendency and con- 
viction displayed in the various presentments of Christ which 
the devout critic offers us in place of the one which criticism 
has put aside? I say this of some of the Catholic efforts 
as of those now to be witnessed in the English Church. Is 
not Dr Foakes Jackson justified in describing one such 
presentment as “slightly patronising’? Is there not a 
suggestion of interference and personal meddling in the 
portraits of Christ which have been proposed to us as com- 
bining the likeness produced by faith with the likeness 
produced by criticism ? 

2. Does it not occur to other minds, as it has often occurred 
to my own, that, in regard to this theory of uniqueness, 
taken purely from the critical standpoint, other exalted 
religious personalities might quite as well be proved unique 
revealers of God to man if the same amount of consideration 
and pains and ingenuity were consecrated to the study of 
their lives and teaching ? 

In fact, the critic, who is also a Christian apologist, has 
tried to do too much. He has tried to show that the Christ 
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of religious faith was untouched by criticism; and in this 
he was right, though not, I think, for quite the reasons he 
fancied. But he has also endeavoured to establish a concrete 
and scientific connection between this Christ of faith and the 
Christ of the Gospel as sifted and reconstructed by the critic. 
In this second endeavour he has failed. The spiritual 
Christ of faith can be one with the traditional historic Christ 
of the Churches, the Christ of the Gospel of St. John can be 
one with the Christ of the Synoptics, but only according to 
the traditional teaching of the Churches, not according to 
the critical reading of the Gospel as an historic document. 

For let us further remember that, once we begin to modify 
faith in obedience to criticism, we have to take count, not 
only of what has been ascertained, but of what may, at any 
future date, be ascertained. So that for the believer it is 
quite useless to establish a satisfactory refuge from criticism, 
so far as it has reached, when he knows that it may, even if 
it do not, eventually reach much further still. 

I marvel at the contentment with which the theologian 
hails some victory of traditional teaching over criticism. A 
bit of ground lost here or gained there matters so little if 
faith be truly dependent on the march of historic discovery. 

The attitude of one of our former Catholic Modernists 
has been very significant in this respect. M. Alfred Loisy 
was foremost in his attempt, as a Christian apologist, to 
preserve the changelessness of faith from the changing 
results of science. But he soon perceived the implications 
of his position. He could accept the Christ of faith as well 
as the Christ of history so long as he accepted and remained 
a member of the Church in which that Christ was a central 
object of worship—when he was denied membership of the 
Church he found himself left with the Christ of history alone, 
and in regard to that Christ he became purely a critic and 
no longer a believer. 

I wish the Church had not ejected M. Loisy; I wish M. 
Loisy had not left the Church; but the present controversy 
makes me understand his attitude better than ever. He 
did not attempt to reconcile things irreconcilable ; to combine, 
in one act, criticism and worship. 

All the other problems of Modernism were manageable 
in comparison with this one. The relations of religious 
authority and rightful liberty, of theology and devotion, of 
established order and democracy, of physical science and 
miracle, of dogma and intellectual freedom; all these 
questions could be asked without risking a kind of spiritual 
chaos. Those who ventured to ask them might suffer most 
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grievously at the hands of ecclesiastical authority, but since 
the very rights and limits of authority were one of the main 
questions in dispute, there was no inconsistency in maintaining 
one’s belief in the Church in spite of official condemnation. 

But the Christological problem was quite another matter ; 
for herein it was the very central object of worship whose 
nature was being called in question. It was vain to tell us 
that the Christ of our faith and adoration was independent 
of the Christ with whom critics were dealing. We knew 
quite well, every one of us, that the Christ of faith was also 
the Jesus Christ of history, and that we were being offered 
a symbol in place of an historic reality. If the human 
Christ was not God, as we had been taught to consider Him, 
then somebody else might, for all we knew, do as well for 
the historic representation of Divine Incarnation in the 
human race. Of course the mystery of the Incarnation 
was a great spiritual fact, far transcending its historic 
presentation; still, the historic presentment was essentially 
connected with the spiritual reality, and we worshipped the 
human Jesus when we worshipped the Word of God. 

For those who entered into this question a practical 
result was immediately experienced, for this new under- 
standing of the Gospel affected prayer, and prayer is of the 
essence of religion. We had prayed, not only to God made 
manifest, in some way, in Jesus Christ, we had prayed to 
Jesus Christ Himself—the son of a Galilean carpenter— 
the Hebrew peasant who had been born in a certain place, 
had walked and talked and eaten and slept ; who had finally 
died and risen, body and soul, from the tomb. 

However beautiful and pious might be the substitute 
offered us, substitutes they were, and not the same thing. 

Hence I will most candidly acknowledge that, on this 
point, the official rulers of the Catholic Church had all the 
faithful at their back. In other questions they had not; 
but in this one they had. : 

Supposing, then, that these official teachers had possessed, 
what they did not possess, a keen appreciation of the intel- 
lectual and religious crisis, Supposing they had, as a body, 
been acquainted, as they were not acquainted, with the 
problems with which the Modernist was dealing. Supposing 
they had been detached, as they were not detached, from 
the burden of precedent and traditional habits of autocratic 
decision. Supposing their eyes had been open, as they were 
not open, to what was happening in the world. Supposing 
their hearts had been responsive, as they were not responsive, 
to the urgent needs of learned and unlearned, strong and 
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weak—they might then have acted very differently in their 
treatment of other Modernist problems—but in their treat- 
ment of the Christological problem, though their action 
might have been other than it was, above all as regards 
the persons concerned, it is, I think, undeniable that their 
predicament would have been grave and their choice of 
action difficult. They would have seen (they did not see 
it) how fatal it was to strike down any one for speaking 
the truth; they would also have seen (what they did see) 
how vital a matter it was to preserve intact, as object of 
faith and worship, the historic as well as the eternal Christ. 
Much of the traditional theology in regard to Christ might 
be modified, and it was, in good part, this theology that 
was causing trouble to the faithful, learned and unlearned 
alike ; but the prayer and worship of the Church hinged on 
belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ of Nazareth; and the 
ecclesiastical authorities were right in their conviction that 
nothing could be substituted for that belief, so long as that 
belief was the very kernel of religious faith and worship. 
Doctrinal development cannot be carried out in obedience 
to history and science alone; it must respond to religious 
needs also. 

Now, as I have already remarked, Modernism in the 
Roman Catholic Church dealt with many other problems 
than this one, whereas in the English Church the Christo- 
logical problem was, and is, if not the only Modernist problem, 
at least almost the only one that matters. 

The Catholic Church has answered it by not answering 
it; it has pursued its way, leaving the problem to perish when 
it was not the faith of the believer that perished in its place. 

The English Church has not tried the policy of not 
answering, nor of slapping the impudent questioner in the 
face, but neither has it succeeded in giving an answer, for, in 
spite of all the learning and all the ingenuity that have been 
expended in the matter, it does seem as though very little 
advance had been made to any satisfactory solution. 

What is to be our religious attitude to Jesus Christ, in 
his definitely human as well as his divine character? We 
are determined not to part with Him—but have we found 
the true way to keep Him ? 

I think not, and I think the reason we have failed to do 
so is that our modern apologists have attempted to separate 
Christ, as object of worship, from the Church in which He 
is incorporated; to find a satisfactory basis of Christian 
worship in our conception of Christ alone, and not of Christ 
as presented to us by the Church. 
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Now in truth Christ and the Church are indissolubly 
connected ; Jesus Christ is the central object of worship 
in the Church, and not out of it. In point of fact, the thunders 
of the Roman Catholic Church were directed not so much 
against criticism itself as against apologetic criticism, the 
attempt to co-ordinate the claims of religious worship with 
those of criticism. This fact, though an argument of per- 
versity, is also significant. 

What does it signify? It signifies, for one thing, that 
the Church instinctively, if not consciously, knew that these 
claims could not be co-ordinated ; that there were elements 
of her doctrine which could not bear the test of criticism 
because they were not made to bear that test. Theologians 
are fond of saying that science can never contradict faith ; 
but if they mean by this that faith is calculated to bear the 
test of science their very anathemas prove the contrary. 

The Church is a medium of Divine Revelation ; but this 
Divine Revelation is unfathomable and inexhaustible, while 
the mind and heart of man are limited. Every word the 
Church utters is a word of God, but also a word of man; 
every object of worship she proposes to us is made by man 
as well as God. 

The word must be uttered. Every religion, the purest 
as the basest, has its inevitable and essential, its not regret- 
table, element of idolatry. There is the paganism of Christian- 
ity as well as the paganism of Greek and Roman mythology 
—pagans we all are, and pagans we all ought to be within a 
rightful measure. The idols that are forbidden are those 
that degrade God to earth; the idols essential to all human 
religion are those that raise man to God. 

I cannot believe that, even in the lowest forms of religion, 
there is not a dim sense of something higher and holier that 
lies behind and beyond the hideous objects of direct worship. 
The scientific investigator of savage religions may not dis- 
cover this element of savage belief; but I think a‘ missioner 
who was truly familiar with the savage mind, a Mary Slessor 
of Calabar, would not fail to find it. 

Likewise, in the purest religious conceptions to which 
man has arrived, there is the corresponding idolatrous 
element ; a spiritually and intellectually graven image if 
not an image graven in stone. 

There is no religious conception which has not this 
human taint ; we make God even in the act of worshipping 
Him, and a religion is spiritual, not in virtue of its immunity 
from all pagan elements, but in virtue of the spiritual results 
engendered by this mixed process. The Christ of the critic 
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who remains a Christian worshipper—the ‘ Christ Eternel,” 
the ‘‘ Mystical Christ ”—is an idol in so far as the conception 
is a creation of the critic’s mind. 

The Christian Church, then, is a temple, and of this 
temple the central object of worship is God made manifest 
in Jesus Christ. God could reveal Himself in other Churches 
and in other ways, and there is no answer to the gravest 
intellectual difficulties that beset us Christians so long as we 
maintain the old attitude of exclusiveness in regard to other 
religions. In every religion that speaks to the heart of man 
there must be some element of Divine Revelation; in the 
expression of every Divine Revelation there must be some 
human element. Every Church has to serve out its forms 
of worship as well as its articles of belief; so long as, in 
that Church, we find and feel the highest teaching of spiritual 
reality, we accept her doctrine, her discipline, her objects of 
worship; but we accept nothing with the absolutism of 
finality, because we know that it is only given us to see. 
through a glass darkly. In faith, as in science, the great 
principle of relativity must be recognised. 

God could reveal Himself in other Churches and in other 
ways—the God of the Christian Church has revealed Himself 
in that way and no other. 

If, therefore, we would worship in that temple, we must 
worship according to the ways of that temple. As critics 
our reading of the Gospel may not be the primitive one of 
Christian faith; as worshippers we accept the external 
objects proposed for our adoration. Amongst the worship- 
pers around an altar there are all degrees of spirituality— 
the same professed object will lead the mystic to the highest 
union with the spiritual world, while the one beside him has 
risen but little above the grossest form of paganism. But 
by all alike the objects of worship are accepted along with 
the Church in which they are incorporated ; and the spiritual- 
ising process will be in virtue of religious, rather than 
scientific, progress. 

It is hard to speak on this subject without apparent 
irreverence ; because such statements appear scandalous to 
those who have not realised how humble should be our 
estimate of every human Church or creed or worship or 
belief. But, in reality, there is irreverence, though it be 
unconscious and unwilling, in private and personal attempts 
to shape a new form of Christian worship, while there is none 
in the acceptance of essential human limitations in religious 
belief and worship. 


Pagans we all are, and pagans we must ever remain so 
Vout. XX.—No. 3. 20* 
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long as men are men and not angels. There are human 
beings who seem to need no religious belief at all, and their 
need for worship expends itself on the idols of science, or 
art, or politics, or industry; but for those—and they have 
ever been the normal representatives of humanity—to whom 
belief in a spiritual world is essential, a corresponding 
measure of religious idolatry is necessary. 

In the Catholic Church, with her richly pagan character, 
the idolatrous instincts of the human heart have freer play 
than in the Reformed Churches. The English Church is less 
pagan, though not in every respect the better for that. 

Dr Foakes Jackson says truly that “ the Anglo-Cathclic 
party was never so strong as it is to-day,”’ and he adds that 
‘it has recognised the need for the element of wonder neces- 
sary to religion.” He also points out truly that “ Modernist 
Churchmanship in England fails in two respects—it is too 
rational and also too unscientific; it will have to choose one 
side or the other, for the fence on which it is now sitting is 
giving way.” The fence gave way very speedily in the 
Catholic Church, and exodus or silence were the alternatives. 

To conclude, then, I think we have come to the point 
when, so far as the faith and worship of Christ are concerned, 
we must take or leave. That religious worship should be 
independent of criticism is not stranger than that art should 
have other laws than industry. Without a Church to which 
He is the Word of God, Jesus Christ would soon cease to be 
an object of religious adoration. We should not long worship 
the Christ of the critic, even the devout critic, because such 
conceptions have no true religious background. Christ lives 
for us in the Church, and whatever He may be to those 
outside He is for those within the highest manifestation of 
the Divinity, God made man. 

This He can be to us with no outrage to historic or 
scientific sincerity so long as Christianity, incorporated in 
the Christian Church, is for us, the highest religious message. 

But what we cannot do is to remain in the temple and 
change its worship, imperfect as that worship may be. The 
Church has no right to interfere with the march of human 
science and truth; but she is justified in crying “‘ Hands 
off!’ to those who would maim her ritual and worship. 
She has changed, she is changing, but it must ever be by 
a process from within, a process stimulated, it may be, by 
science or history, but actually initiated and carried forward 
by the pressure of religious, and not scientific, needs. 

M. D. PETRE. 


STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 





MODERNIST CHRISTOLOGY AND 
THE PLAIN MAN. 


THE BISHOP OF ONTARIO. 


THE Church papers which reached me from England last 
autumn were so full of correspondence containing attacks on 
the speakers at the Cambridge Conference and their replies 
to these attacks, that it seemed advisable, if one wished to 
obtain a correct idea of the position, to read the actual 
papers in full, as they are given in the Cambridge Conference 
number of the Modern Churchman. This article is an attempt 
to set forth certain reflections suggested by a careful and 
interested perusal of these papers. I regret the banality 
of the title, but can think of no other describing more exactly 
the point of view from which these remarks are made. In 
this democratic country, the fact of being a Bishop is no bar 
to contact and intercourse with all sorts and conditions of 
men, and the free discussion of every kind of question. One 
has in fact rather unusual opportunities of learning what 
the “ plain man” thinks about such matters as God and 
Christ and religion in general. 

The object of the writers of the papers delivered at the 
Cambridge Conference appears to have been to set forth their 
beliefs as to the Nature and Person of our Lord, seeking 
only what seemed to them the truth, quite regardless of 
consequences. If their conclusions could not be exactly 
squared with the Catholic Creeds, that was not their concern. 
Some, if not all of them indeed, would earnestly desire a 
complete revision of those Creeds, so as to bring them into 
harmony with Modernist thought. They clearly believe that 
if their views were accepted, and the Creeds revised along 
the lines suggested by them, serious intellectual difficulties 
which are hindering thoughtful people from accepting 
Christianity would be removed. 

The devotion to our Lord displayed in these papers is 
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both impressive and moving. But while making every 
allowance for different shades of opinion expressed, and 
granting that the responsibility for these opinions is individual 
and not collective, I hope I am not doing the writers an in- 
justice in feeling forced to the conclusion that, speaking 
generally, their Christ is not the Christ of the Christianity 
that has up till now been preached to the world, and that, 
without entering into nice distinctions between Deity and 
Divinity, He is not God in the full sense in which the Catholic 
Creeds proclaim Him God. And there is raised in one’s 
mind the question, is it possible for them, logically at any 
rate, to repudiate, as they do, the conclusions of scholars like 
Dr Lake and Dr Foakes Jackson? Are not these con- 
clusions the inevitable outcome in the long run of their own 
position ? Even if they as individuals can stay permanently 
at the point they have reached, can they expect others to do 
so, who have not the same natural devotion to the Person 
of our Lord as they possess? No doubt, as they affirm, the 
fear of consequences ought not to deter anyone from the 
pursuit of truth. But it is just as well to have a clear idea 
of what those consequences would be. Their attempt to 
make Christianity more acceptable by mending it would 
undoubtedly, if their views were to prevail, have the result 
of ending belief in it altogether for a large number of people. 
For the plain man is very much engaged just now in 
readjusting his ideas about God. He has no doubt about 
His existence, but the stern realities of the recent upheaval 
played havoc with his conventional notions regarding 
the being and nature of God, and he feels that they need 
revising. The only way for him to effect this revision 
successfully is to turn to the New Testament, and to build 
up anew his conception of God on the basis of the revelation 
of Him in and through Jesus Christ which he finds therein. 
But, and this is the crucial point, he starts with a pre-con- 
ception. If he accepts this revelation of God in and through 
Jesus Christ, if he is convinced that the Fatherhood of God 
and the infinite love of God are the very soul, so to speak, of 
that revelation, it is because he has made the venture of 
faith, and believes Jesus Christ Himself to be God incarnate. 
That is why he trusts His revelation of the nature of God so 
implicitly. He is often well aware of the difficulties connected 
with this belief, and the problems it involves. Nor does he 
hold it simply because the Creeds tell him he must, though 
they have great weight, no doubt, with him as cumulative 
evidence. He believes, because it is in his opinion the only 
satisfactory explanation of the facts. And he feels that if 
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he can believe that Christ is God in the sense in which the 
Creeds speak of Him as God, he is, that assumption once 
made, on firm ground. Whereas if Christ were but man, 
how can you know that He was even the most perfect of men, 
or why the type of Manhood displayed in Him should be 
preferred to any other? or His revelation of the nature of 
God be trusted as infallible? If it be answered that His 
authority is proved by the experience of multitudes who have 
surrendered their lives to Him, the answer is ready. In the 
first place, these multitudes believed Him to be ‘“‘ Very God 
of Very God’’; and secondly, there have always been many 
quite untouched by His appeal. He can take his belief 
about God the Father from Christ because he believes Christ 
to be God the Son, and consequently that God is telling him 
about God. Of course, he may be mistaken in this belief. 
But he thinks his venture of faith is more justified by the 
facts than any other theory professing to explain them. 

For most people, the heart of Christianity is the Cross. 
To the plain man the sacrifice of the Cross is the signal proof 
that God must be beyond all else a God of love. He has no 
cut-and-dried theory about Atonement. But he believes that 
the victim on the Cross was literally the Son of God, and he 
reasons somewhat in this fashion: God’s love for man was so 
great that He was prepared to make, and did make, the 
supreme sacrifice for them, even at the risk that that sacrifice 
might be made without accomplishing His object of proving 
His love and winning man for Himself—the risk, in short, 
that it might be completely thrown away. And for many 
it has been thrown away. It makes no appeal to them at all. 
But if God was willing to take that tremendous risk to prove 
His love, then those who understand the sacrifice of the Cross 
in this way, whatever other doubts they may feel, can never 
be anything but completely convinced of the love of God, 
and that in the light of that love all difficulties and apparent 
inconsistencies can be faced now, and will be ultimately 
removed. You can, he believes, face any happening, however 
overwhelming, if you believe that the unchangeable love of 
God is behind it. That, baldly stated, is his line of reasoning, 
which may be crude, but is certainly effective. 

Holding these views, the plain man is quite satisfied with 
the Creeds as we have them, and has no wish for a re-state- 
ment of them. He does not altogether like the minatory or 
damnatory clauses of the (so-called) Athanasian Creed, and 
would prefer a version of it from which they had been 
eliminated, but he has no objection to its theological terms 
and definitions. Being a person of some intelligence, he is 
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aware that human language and human philosophy have their 
limitations, but believes the interpretation of the facts to be 
as accurate as can be expected under the circumstances. 
The truth they convey would not in any way be made clearer 
to him if re-stated in modern philosophical terms. With 
regard to the Nicene Creed, he is quite satisfied with its 
presentation ot the facts. When he recites the words “* And 
in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, 
Begotten of His Father before all worlds, God of God, Light 
of Light, Very God of Very God, Begotten, not made, Being 
of one substance with the Father, by whom all things were 
made: Who for us men, and for our salvation came down 
from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin Mary, And was made man,” together with all the 
further statements about our Lord, he is ignorant no doubt 
of the theological speculations and conflicts of which they 
are the outcome, and the technical meaning of Such a word as 
** substance ”’ is very likely unknown to him. On the other 
hand, while he knows perfectly well that the language and 
ideas of the Creed must be, in the very nature of things, 
inadequate to express fully the sublime mysteries which they 
attempt to set forth, yet he feels that they do set forth in a 
manner about which there can be no mistake the great fact 
upon which he has staked his whole faith—namely, that Jesus 
Christ is very God. Some well-meaning people would like 
him to be troubled by the doctrine of the Virgin Birth. But 
he refuses to be troubled. It fits in with his conception of 
Christ. as the Son of God, and he considers that the evidence 
for it is just about as strong as for any other fact concerning 
Christ. He is well aware that the Ascension into heaven and 
the Session at the right hand of God can only be symbolical 
representations of the truths they are intended to convey, 
but he does not see how those truths could be more effectively 
set forth if they were translated into language believed to be 
more in accordance with modern ideas. In short, it is not 
the language and the philosophy of the Creeds about which 
he is concerned, but the ideas and beliefs which they enshrine. 
He is suspicious of change, because he believes, rightly or 
wrongly, that it is not really the language or the philosophy 
which is the real root of the objection, but the beliefs them- 
selves. As he desires that these beliefs should be preserved, 
he is quite satisfied with the Creeds as they stand. 

Again, what is called the miraculous element in the Gospels 
is not the stumbling-block to the plain man to-day, as it was 
ten, twenty, or inirty years ago. If he does not exactly 
“* believe for the works’ sake,” this element does undoubtedly 
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confirm his conception of Christ as being God as well as Man. 
He knows the mental attitude of the age when they are said 
to have occurred towards such things, and allows that some 
of them would perhaps be described differently nowadays. 
But he sees no reason to doubt, after making all allowances, 
that the accounts are in the main true, and that things were 
wrought by this Person which at any time, and at even the 
most advanced period of human knowledge, would transcend 
human knowledge and experience. The contact of the 
Personality of God incarnate with the conditions of human 
life would, he believes, be certain to produce extraordinary 
results, and he feels that if this element were eliminated the 
Central Figure would not only be much less vivid, but also 
a ae less convincing So far from hindering, it helps his 
elief. 

But if he is convinced that Jesus Christ is very God, he is 
equally convinced that He is very Man. Profound belief in 
His Deity does not, as a fact, however theoretically likely it 
might seem, impair in the slightest degree his sense of fellow- 
ship with Christ through His Manhood. He believes that as 
Man Christ shared all human experiences. He also believes 
that as God He can meet all human needs. How the union 
took place of the two natures in one personality is beyond 
him to attempt to explain ; in fact, if the question occurs to 
him at all, he puts it down as one of those mysteries which are 
not capable of explanation in terms of human thought ; it 
is the fact and not the explanation which in his opinion 
matters. He would read a book like Glover’s The Jesus of 
History with all the more appreciation, because he had as a 
background the conviction that the Person about whom he 
was reading was the Son of God as well as the Son of Man. 
The Deity of Christ does not for him blur the picture of His 
Manhood, but rather causes it to stand out in greater 
perfection. 

The fact is that the problem of belief with the plain man 
is much less an intellectual than a moral and ethical problem. 
It is true that, as I have said, his conventional beliefs about 
the being and nature of God received a severe shock from 
recent events. But once he has recovered and reconstituted 
his faith in the manner I have described, then his difficulty 
is to harmonise his life with his belief. By himself, he feels 
that he could hardly attempt to do so. That is where his 
belief that Christ is God as well as Man helps him. The 
example of the life of a man believed to possess immeasurably 
more of the Divine spirit than any other man might stir his 
admiration, but would be of little assistance to him in his own 
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difficulties. But the consciousness that he can have in his 
life the help of God in the Person of the living Christ, Who 
knows exactly all his needs, and is vitally interested in him 
personally, is the greatest help to him. The union of God 
and Man in Christ seems to make Him the ideal helper in the 
struggle; as Man He knows the well-nigh insuperable 
difficulties, as God He gives the power at least to strive, and 
sometimes to overcome. 

The plain man is apt to be very reticent about his religious 
condition and beliefs, and somewhat inarticulate when he 
tries to explain them. But I believe that I have represented 
his ideas and outlook with fair accuracy. And he must 
count, because of his numbers. There are probably very 
many more of this type than there are Modernists. If the 
views of the latter prevail to any extent with regard to the 
true Deity of Christ, these men will be lost to Christianity, 
for the very foundation of their faith is that Christ is both 
Pertect God and Perfect Man. 

Modernists claim that they are misunderstood, that they 
are fearlessly seeking for the truth, and endeavouring to help 
men to free themselves from the chains of obsolete dogma, 
and to break down the intellectual barriers which they 
believe stand between them and the acceptance of Christianity. 
They are inclined to assign the opposition with which they 
meet to a reactionary, narrow-minded, and obscurantist 
orthodoxy. There is probably some measure of truth in 
what they say; conservatism in religious belief is not only 
the most natural, but in many, if not in most, cases the 
easiest mental attitude. But it is not the whole truth. 
There are many who are neither reactionary nor obscurantist, 
nor narrow-minded, but who are yet convinced that the very 
foundation stone of Christianity is the belief in the Godhead 
of Christ as set forth in the Catholic Creeds. If that belief 
were to go, the disappearance of Christianity as a world force 
appears to them to be, humanly speaking, only a question of 
time. Whatever the outcome of the abandonment of this 
most central belief might be, and by whatever name it were 
called, it would not be the Christianity that has for centuries 
been preached to the world, and has so deeply influenced 
the world. It may be replied that a similar apprehension 
has been displayed on various occasions in the past, as when, 
for instance, Essays and Reviews was published, or even, in 
some quarters at any rate, when Lux Mundi appeared, and 
that time has shown such apprehension to be unwarranted. 
But on this occasion a belief is at stake which is clearly 
crucial, and naturally those who have made the venture, and 
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have based their whole faith and life on the belief that Christ 
is very God, must contend with all their strength for that 
belief, and they are convinced that that belief and the 
Modernist conception of Christ, however lofty that conception 
may be, given the assumption that Christ is not God in the 
sense in which the Catholic Creeds proclaim Him to be, 
cannot exist side by side as alternative expressions of faith. 
They connote an entirely different idea of what Christianity 
is. Perhaps the members of the Cambridge Conference 
would not admit that the following quotation from Dr Foakes 
Jackson’s paper, ‘‘ Christ and the Creeds,” applies to them, 
but at least the frankness of it must have made them think 
seriously. Speaking of the failure of so-called Liberal 
Christianity, he says: “‘ Its weakness appears to me to be that 
it is unhistorical. ... However eloquent these teachers 
may be, however elevated their morality, they are preaching 
something entirely alien from what was once meant by 
Christianity. They have lost the historical Christ, and have 
not regained Him by converting Him into a social reformer, 
a moral legislator, a revealer of a new conception of God. 
They are really preaching an entirely new religion, and con- 
cealing the fact even from themselves by disguising it in the 
phraseology of the old, which as employed by them is some- 
times without meaning.” Coming from one holding the 
views that Dr Foakes Jackson holds, these words are 
remarkably significant. The final sentence quoted exactly 
describes the impression left on one’s own mind after a very 
careful study of the Cambridge papers. Learning, sincerity, 
fearlessness, devotional fervour—all these valuable things are 
to be found there in abundance; but their Christ, however 
beautiful and inspiring a figure, is not the historical Christ of 
the Church and the Catholic Creeds, the Christ to Whom 
many simple souls still trust themselves entirely, because 
they believe Him to be in very truth the Son of God, their 
Saviour and Redeemer. 

Modernist Christology may of course be the true explana- 
tion of the facts. And to those who breathe the same in- 
tellectual and devotional atmosphere as Modernists do it may 
be a sufficient and sufficing faith, but to the plain wayfaring 
man it is no sort of substitute for his belief in Him ‘‘ Who for 
us men and our salvation came down from heaven, and was 
incarnate also for us.” Dr Foakes Jackson says, in the 
paper from which I have already quoted, that there is a grow- 
ing conviction that Christianity can be ignored, and that 
men are less and less troubled by religious doubts, not because 
they have ceased to doubt, but because they are hardly 
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interested at all in the religious problem. Whatever amount 
of truth there may be in this somewhat dogmatic diagnosis 
of the present state of affairs, there is certainly likely to be, 
unless one is completely mistaken, though for a very different 
reason from that given by Dr Foakes Jackson, a very large 
addition to those who ignore Christianity, if, that is to say, 
Modernist Christology ousts that of the Catholic Creeds. For 
if you take away from the plain man his belief in the Godhead 
of Christ, however much you may try to persuade him that 
no difference is really made by your re-statement, you take 
away from him the very foundation of his faith and life, and 
he will be lost to Christianity. That is why those of us who 
still venture to hold fast to the Christology of the Creeds may 
appear somewhat unsympathetic to the Modernists. It is 
because we believe that, as no doubt, mutatis mutandis, do 
they, the spiritual life or death of thousands of men and 
women depends upon which teaching prevails. 


EDWARD J. BIDWELL. 
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MODERN CHURCHMEN AND 
UNITARIANS. 


Rev. S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc., 


Secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, London. 


Durinc the last half-century at least, one of the most 
striking characteristics of religious life, throughout the 
English-speaking world, has been a movement which has 
revealed itself in all the communions commonly accounted 
orthodox, and has taken concrete form in a general advance 
of religious thought and a demand for theological recon- 
struction. This movement has had many simultaneous 
beginnings. No one denomination, sect, or party, no single 
group of men, can claim as their own peculiar privilege to 
have originated it or to guide it. What usually takes place 
is that a number of tendencies which existed already, unex- 
pressed or only casually uttered, become conscious of them- 
selves and their combined mission. This has happened in 
so many different religious bodies, and from so many different 
points of view, that there is an accumulating aggregate of 
unconcerted statements by individual men or groups of 
men. Among these, the Conference of Modern Churchmen 
at Cambridge last August has won the attention which its 
importance warrants. Among innumerable references in 
pulpit and press, three papers in the last number of this 
Journal are devoted to different aspects of it; and one of 
them deals with the relation.of the movement to Unitarian- 
ism.! I gladly take the opportunity which is offered me of 
making some observations on the argument of this most 
interesting and significant paper. Part of Mr Major’s 
avowed purpose is to show why the Modern: Churchmen 


1 “Modern Churchmen or Unitarians?”’, Hispert JouRNAL, January 
1922, pp. 208-219, by Rev. Henry D. A. Major, B.D., Principal of Ripon 
Hall, and Editor of The Modern Churchman. 
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‘intend to remain’ members of the Church of England : 
they do so in order to win “intellectual freedom within 
that Church,” and also because they hope to contribute 
ultimately to the formation of a “‘ reformed and rejuvenated 
Church of England.” ! It is clear that their personal posi- 
tion in that Church is one of which they themselves in the 
last resort must be the judges. I shall not touch this ques- 
tion, which in any case could only be raised effectively from 
within the Church of England itself. 

Mr Major’s principal purpose is to elucidate the views 
of Modern Churchmen set forth at the Conference by con- 
sidering the difference between their position and that of 
the Unitarians. Such a comparison requires adequate 
acquaintance with the history and literature of the move- 
ment known as Unitarian. The various fragments of 
information which Mr Major has secured are not sufficient 
for the use he proceeds to make of them. 

It is no matter for surprise that Mr Major should find 
“some difficulty in being quite sure what Unitarianism is 
or what it stands for precisely ” outside its affirmation of 
freedom.?.  ‘‘ Freedom” as a bond of union must convey 
some positive meaning; and the all-important question is 
as to the definition of this meaning. This is the chief 
source of the difficulty felt by Mr Major. The difficulty does 
not arise only in reference to Unitarianism. It is not due 
to some distinctive defect present in that movement and 
absent from others. I dwell on this, not as an argumentum 
ad hominem, but as throwing light on the actual situation. 
Take the case of Anglicanism. What does the Church of 
England stand for? It is obvious that no possible answer 
to the question could cover or include all the particular 
varieties of belief which may find individual expression : 
but is there a great central stream of tendency in religious 
thought, the content of which may be stated in words, and 
of which we may say, this is what the Church of England 
stands for? In view of the activities of Anglo-Catholics, 
Evangelicals, and Modernists—who almost seem to need 
three different types of liturgical service—the question is 
not an easy one to answer. To answer it is no part of my 
purpose, even if I were qualified to do so, which I am not. 
But a comparison with the movement known as Unitarian 
must be made. Here we have a strong development of 
independence and freedom of thought, which occasionally 
leads to mere eccentricities or vagaries on the part of 


1 Loc. cit., p. 218. 
2 Loc. cit., p. 209. 
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individuals or groups, in no sense typical or representative. 
None the less we affirm that there is in this movement a 
central main stream of tendency, the content of which can be 
stated, and of which we may say, this is what Unitarianism 
stands for. 

This tendency could be defined by the help of quotations. 
In that case, the quotations would be drawn from James 
Drummond’s Studies in Christian Doctrine, from Martineau’s 
Seat of Authority in Religion and from several of the papers 
republished in his four volumes of Essays, Reviews, and 
Addresses, and from the published sermons and other papers of 
John James Tayler, John Hamilton Thom, Theodore Parker, 
and William Ellery Channing. If the question were dealt 
with on historical lines, the area of quotation would of course 
be considerably enlarged. No such method of treatment is 
possible within the limits of this article. The only alternative 
is to make an independent summary statement which as far 
as possible shall be free from the “* personal equation.” 

Mr Major tries to apply the contrast of “ traditional ” 
and ‘‘ modern ”’ to Unitarianism itself, and makes it equiva- 
lent to the contrast of “‘ deistic’’ and “ theistic.’’ Others 
have made the same attempt. So understood, the dis- 
tinction is chronologically and theologically out of touch 
with the actual facts. What has happened is that Unitarian- 
ism, like Protestantism in general, has been involved in 
that ‘‘second Reformation,’ as I have ventured to call it, 
which has so profoundly affected all modern beliefs about 
the Bible. The difference between the early Unitarians and 
their orthodox Protestant opponents was not as to the 
authority ot Scripture, but as to what beliefs were warranted 
by Scripture and what were not.1 For them the Bible 
was practically and in effect the only infallible rule of faith 
and life ; and their “ anti-trinitarianism ”’ and other apparent 
negations referred only to doctrines not to be found in the 
Bible or inconsistent with the character of God as revealed 
therein. The Bible is still with us: no longer an infallible 
rule, but a unique instrument of religious instruction and 
inspiration, with the effective working value naturally 
belonging to a literature moulded by the powerful religious 
genius of Hebrew prophets and lawgivers and primitive 
Christian apostles. The sources of religion, once found in 
infallible books, must now be sought for in human life itself. 

As between Modern Churchmen and Modern Unitarians, 
Mr Major finds a serious difference in their attitude towards 


1 See Alexander Gordon, Heresy, its Ancient Wrongs and Modern Rights 
(Essex Hall Lecture), London, Lindsey Press, 1913. _- 
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dogma. Modern Churchmen hold that the task of Christian 
thinkers consists in .‘‘ the application of criticism to the 
ancient dogmas in order to disengage their vital principle, 
and prepare for this vital principle a new expression,”—in 
setting free their living principle from the decaying form in 
which it is enclosed, and preparing for it new forms in 
harmony with modern culture. The Modern Unitarian, on 
the other hand, applies to dogma only the solvent power of 
a destructive criticism. The question then is, does Unitar- 
ianism, as a matter of method, theory, and principle, 
necessarily imply this attitude to the traditional dogmas of 
the Christian Church? I answer that it does not. It is 
true that’ much evidence might be produced apparently 
in favour of Mr Major’s statements; but those who are in 
touch with the actual facts can see that their significance 
is other than what he takes it to be. The attitude of mere 
denial is not usually the expression of a general theory about 
the history of Christian dogma. Sometimes it may be that ; 
and when it is, it can call one of the greatest living authorities 
on the subject to support the contention that historic 
Christian dogmas are a superfluous excrescence on the original 
idea of Christianity, and where not superfluous, positively 
mischievous.2, The present writer does not share this 
‘‘ pessimistic’? view of the history of Christian thought ; 
but the point is, that Unitarianism does not necessarily 
imply it. The reaction against traditional dogmas in their 
rigid orthodox form is often a reaction against personal 
experience of their insufficiency for life and their conflict 
with conscience, reason, and knowledge; and perhaps more 
often against experience of personal bigotry and intolerance 
on the part of orthodox men. I need not dwell on these 
things. No man knows the full extent of the indifference, 
infidelity, atheism, which has been directly created and 
promoted by that narrow-heartedness of the bigot which 
makes his very sincerity hateful. 

As to the historic aspect of the question, we may say 
with the late Phillips Brooks that “it is not conceivable 
that any Council, however ecumenically constituted, should 
so pronounce on truth that its decrees should have any 
weight with thinking men save what might seem legiti- 
mately to belong to the character and wisdom of the per- 
sons who composed the Council; personal judgment is on 
the throne, and will remain there,—personal judgment, 


1 Loc. cit., pp. 211, 215. 
2 Harnack, History of Dogma (Eng. tr.), passim; cp. also Hatch, 
Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages on the Christian Church. 
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enlightened by all the wisdom, past and present, which it can 
summon to its aid, but forming finally its own conclusions, 
and standing by them in the sight of God, whether it stands 
in a great company or stands alone.” 1 The creeds and 
dogmas of Christendom were not made through mere per- 
versity, through some bias of original sin in man’s intelli- 
gence ; they were made first of all in order to give expression 
to deep convictions about what we are and why we are sent 
into this world. We banish the idea of finality in doctrine, 
if indeed it is not already nearly gone; and we try to break 
down the limitations and qualifications by which orthodoxy 
conceals the real meaning of the truths which most of its 
dogmas embody. We need to universalise the truths which, 
even in the imperfect forms (as it seems to us) in which it 
holds them, give to orthodoxy its strength and power over 
the human heart. 

All this opens up the significance of the question which 
I have stated. What does Unitarianism stand for? To 
handle the question, we must make it more precise. What 
is distinctive of the movement known by that name? Even 
this is not precise enough. We limit the question to Unitarian- 
ism as a system or. method of belief; we disregard (for the 
moment) its denominational or institutional side. Several 
things might be named as distinctive; but which of these 
is the most important, the most central and fundamental ? 
It may be something held by Unitarians and denied by 
Christendom at large, or vice versa; or it may be some 
great belief or principle of religious faith which is at least 
professed by Christendom at large, and also held by Uni- 
tarians: but by them placed, relatively to other principles 
and problems of faith, in a position different from that in 
which most churches place it. This second possibility proves 
to be the reality. Unitarians take the time-honoured dis- 
tinction, of the essential and the non-essential, and apply it 
to the problems of faith so radically and thoroughly as to 
create a distinctive outlook on religion. The non-essential 
is not necessarily false : it is not despised or rejected : it is to 
be understood, valued, used,—for what it is worth: but it 
is never to be used as the essential is used. 

The very essence of the Unitarian gospel, the foundation 
on which the whole structure is built, the binding force 
which alone gives it whatever cohesion it possesses, is the 
Fatherhood of God. The Fatherhood of God: not as an 
object of lip-service, not as a comfortable generalisation to be 


1 See his essay on “‘ Orthodoxy ” in the volume entitled Essays and 
Addresses. 
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listened to, or a vague theme of merely emotional assent : 
but as a great Ideal, whose meaning demands realisation alike 
in personal, social, national, and international life: carrying 
with it, spiritually and even logically, the Divine Sonship and 
Brotherhood of Man,—and this, once more, not merely as a 
Truth to be assented to, but as an Ideal to be realised, a task 
to be achieved. 

In human generation or sonship three things are present : 
bodily form and feeling ; priority of the parent in time; and 
unity and continuity of nature—-in a sense the parent exists 
in the child. This third factor is the essential one; and it is 
this, apart from the others, that makes possible the use of the 
term to express the central thought of vital religion. The 
sonship of every human soul to God is an eternal fact. It is 
as eternal as the very being of God, of whose nature man is 
made. Nothing that can come to pass in time can destroy 
it. But men may and do incur, and may and do inflict on 
themselves, prolonged and multitudinous miseries through 
striving to live a life which is not their true life. Being for 
ever sons of God, they would live as though they were mere 
creatures of time. The very sense of sonship is almost lost. 
And on our human world is laid the weariness of an age-long 
burden of ignorance, suffering, and sin. The great thing 
needed for our deliverance is that our divine sonship shall be 
to us not only a truth to be acknowledged, but a reality to be 
enjoyed. This is the heart of vital religion. But this con- 
tact with God—which for want of a better word I have thus 
called “‘ enjoyment ’—though it is necessarily individualised, 
can be no exclusive possession. It must be continuous, per- 
vasive, purposive. Continuous: it is not to be found in any 
mere moments of ecstasy. Pervasive: there is no place 
where God can be left out ; in buying and selling, something 
in what you give or receive is part of the price of a human 
soul; and to neglect that, is to leave God out. Purposive: it 
must have an object—the moral transformation of*the world 
by means of the transformation of individuals. Whatever 
else it may be, this is no cheap and easy gospel. None the 
less we affirm that it is the first among the essential things. 

It is a gospel which prompts our rational nature to 
raise questions, theological, philosophical, even speculative. 
To these questions some of the greatest minds of our race 
have devoted earnest thought: and the historic creeds of 
Christendom offer answers. Neither the questions nor the 
answers are to be despised or neglected ; but they belong to 
the non-essentials. They are to be understood, valued, used, 
—for what they are worth: but never to be used as the 
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essential thing is used. And to use them to divide and ex- 
clude from one another men who are at one in the essential 
thing, is to sin against the light. 

Modern Churchmen affirm that ‘“‘ the Fatherhood of God 
alone’”’ is not a sufficient basis for the Christian Church. 
What is meant by “alone”? Unitarians, though they dare 
to dispense with infallible persons and infallible books, do 
not attempt to construct “ first principles” abstractly or, as it 
were, in vacuo, in detachment from history and experience : 


“To insist that Religion shall owe nothing to the 
past,”” said Martineau, “‘ or that it shall be the same as 
if there were no history ; to demand that each shall find 
it for himself de novo, as if he were the first man and the 
only man; to rely, for its truth or its progress, on its 
perpetual personal reproduction in isolated minds—is to 
require terms which the nature of man forbids and the 
Providence of God will disappoint. Transmitted in- 
fluence from soul to soul, whether among contemporaries 
or down the course of time, is not only as natural, but as 
spiritual, as the direct relation of each worshipper to 
God. . . . The whole world is held together by like forces 
of natural reverence, grouping men in ten thousand 
clusters round centres diviner and more luminous than 
themselves : and if every family, every tribe, every sect, 
may have its head and representative, excelling in the 
essential attributes that constitute the group, what 
hinders this law from spreading to a larger compass, and 
giving to mankind their highest realisation, superlative 
in whatever is imitable and binding ? ” 1 


The Fatherhood of God is the essence of the Galilean 
Gospel. Jesus of Nazareth, so far as our knowledge goes, 
first made of the Fatherhood of God not merely an idea but 
a force in life. It is the influence of his personality and 
teaching that makes the New Testament to-day the richest 
mine of moral inspiration and insight that has been given to 
the world.? In confessing the ideals which are central in the 
teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, we acknowledge his leadership. 
But the philosophical interpretation of what that leadership 
implies in reference to his personality—and it is this kind of 
interpretation which largely occupies the historic creeds of 
Christendom—this, we affirm, is for religion not primary but 
secondary. The declaration that ‘“‘ Jesus is God ”’ is rejected 

1 Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, vol. iii. pp. 84, 57. 


_* Compare Mellone, The New Testament and Modern Life, London, 
Lindsey Press, 1921. 
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by Unitarians as being historically falsegand philosophically 
inconceivable. At the best, it can only be understood in 
Ritschlian fashion as a ‘“‘ judgment of value’: and then it 
leaves room for interpretations as many and various as are 
the ways in which the central Figure in the Gospels makes J 
his appeal to the souls of men. I can state the conclusion in 
Mr Major’s own words :— 


‘“‘ There is no single Christology that is so authorita- 
tive that it alone must be held in the Christian Church, 
and which demands that the teacher of any other 
Christology shall be faced with the alternatives of re- 
cantation or deprivation. . It is not ecclesiastical 
authority, but the consensus ‘fidelium, the growing con- 
sciousness of worshipping, practising, and thinking 
Christians that must decide which, if any, of the com- 
peting Christologies is to become the dominant one in 
the Church’s faith. This is a slow process, and in the best 
sense of that much misused word it is a democratic 
process.” } 


“What think ye of Christ?” The question was never 
more vital than it is to-day. A typical Unitarian answer is 
given in the words of Theodore Parker’s hymn :— 


‘**O thou great Friend to all the sons of men, 
Who once appeared in humblest guise below, 
Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 
And call thy brethren forth from want and woe ! 


We look to thee ; thy truth is still the light 
Which guides the nations, groping on their way, 
Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 

Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


Yes ! thou art still the Life ; thou art the Way 

The holiest know ;—Light, Life, and Way of heaven ! 
And they who dearest hope, and deepest pray, : 
Toil by the light, life, way, which thou hast given.” 


This is a confession of the religious value of Jesus; it is an 
acknowledgment of his leadership. But a Christology as a 
formed and fixed theological conception, as it were a definition 
of the personality and power of Jesus, is a conception of 
another kind. It raises questions of history, psychology, 
philosophy. It shares the imperfection of all human defini- 
tions. It cannot belong to the things which are for religion 
essential. 


1 The Modern Churchman, September 1921, p. 199. 
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This brings us directly to the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
The doctrine is referred to here, not in order to discuss it 
adequately, or to develop the form in which, for example, 
the present writer would be disposed to defend it:1 but in 
order to show that the doctrine from its very nature cannot 
be classed among the essentials. 

Modern Churchmen, says Mr Major, hold the essence of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation as expressed in the Pauline 
phrase, “‘ God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself.” 


“The Modern Churchman feels that the Unitarian 
conception of Christ is one which, if adopted by Christians 
generally, would enormously lower the vitality and saving 
power of the Church. . . . Whenever and wherever the 
Christian Church has made little of Jesus Christ, it has 
failed as a saving power. Whenever and wherever the 
Christian Church has made much of Him, it has been 
vital and vigorous.” 2 


These are serious statements, and must be brought to the 
bar of logic and of fact. Unfortunately, the meaning of the 
most important words, on which their force depends, is left 
in doubt. What is the “ Unitarian valuation of Christ ” 
which is thus destructive of moral and spiritual energy ? 


What is meant by “‘ making much” of Christ or “‘ making 
little’? of him? What is meant by “saving power” ? 
During the last ten years events have taken place which will 
not soon be forgotten: and the Church, which for twenty 
centuries has placed the Pauline phrase or its equivalent in 
the forefront of her teaching, was no more capable of influenc- 
ing the course of events than a cork floating on the waves 
could divert the currents that carry it. The impotence of the 
Church is an astounding fact in the modern world. Is this 
because ‘‘ much ” or “‘ little ” has been “‘ made ” of Christ ? 

I cannot resist the feeling that in this passage Mr Major 
has been unconsciously affected by the spirit of some of his 
own opponents in the Church of England. I appeal to his 
own words in the introductory article to the Conference 
number of The Modern Churchman. After explaining that 
there is not a vast gulf between the Divine nature and human 
nature ; that God and man are akin; that God reveals him- 
self to man not through the abnormal but through the normal 
(“ with the eye of faith He is seen . . . supremely in human 
personality ”’), the author proceeds :— 





1 The writer may be permitted to refer to a pamphlet of his own, 
Athanasius the Modernist, London, Lindsey Press, 1912. 
* HisBERT JOURNAL, January 1922, p. 213. 
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‘* It is these convictions which lead the modernist to 
believe in a perfectly human and non-miraculous Christ, 
but yet a Christ no less truly Divine. And the modernist 
holds that in the light of historical and scientific research 
this Gospel of the Divine Humanity is not only more 
credible to the modern mind, but presents a more ade- 
quate conception of the Incarnation than does the 
medieval view.” 


The author then dwells concisely on two difficulties. It is 
urged that if we suppose the difference between God and 
man to be one of degree and not of kind, we are inevitably 
led to pantheism. In reply, it is shown that we avoid the 
evil of pantheism as soon as we recognise the Ideal not 
merely everywhere but somewhere. It is urged, again, that 
modernism diminishes the religious value of Christ by making 
him in all things (except sin) too much like other men, and 
losing his uniqueness. This, substantially, is the ‘‘ mere 
man” argument, so familiar to Unitarians. Mr Major’s 
reply is as follows :— 


“The human being’s defect does not lie in his 
essential nature, but in his weak and perverted will, in 
his failure to recognise his sonship to God, and, even 
when he has recognised that sonship, in his failure to live 
as a son of God should.” 


I have made these quotations because in spirit and substance 
they are closely akin to characteristic utterances of all the 
leading Unitarian thinkers whom I have named above. 
Martineau’s attitude is specially noteworthy ; because, while 
these principles evidently appealed to him and seemed to him 
to be of real religious importance, they fall into the back- 
ground in his technical philosophical treatises. None the less 
he repeatedly dwells on them in letters to friends; they are 
many times set forth in the Seat of Authority, especially in the 
great central chapter on ‘“‘ Natural and Revealed Religion ”’ ; 
and in his ninetieth year were repeated once more, in a plea 
for the extension of the Incarnation idea from the person of 
Christ to the nature of man. 

It may fairly be urged that the very word Incarnation is 
an awkward Latinism, that no corresponding word is used 
by the Greek Fathers, and that the religious truths which are 
involved could be better expressed by avoiding the word 


1 Life and Letters of James Martineau, vol. ii. p. 481. 
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altogether. Martineau, for example, did not often use it.! 
He perceived, of course, that the same thought could be ex- 
pressed in different ways : thus— 


**T can find no rest in any view of Revelation short 
of that which pervades the Fourth Gospel . . . that it is 
an appearance, to beings who have something of the 
divine Spirit within them, of a yet diviner without them, 
leading them to the divinest of all, which embraces them 
both.” ? 


The “‘ worship of Jesus,” advocated by Modern Church- 
men, is a difficult subject to handle, because “‘ worship’ may 
mean various and very different things. Mr Major appears to 
contemplate liturgical adoration of Christ in public worship, 
and prayer addressed to him. And where such worship of 
Jesus is excluded, the Modern Churchman feels “ the chilling 
influence of a great negation.” What is the negation? It 
can only be that Jesus is a “mere man.” But Unitarians 
believe that if there is no such thing as a “‘ mere man ’’—if the 
very phrase implies an anti-Christian view of human nature— 
still it does not in the least follow that worship of Jesus is 
justifiable. The question is too full of psychological issues 
to be discussed here. I can only add that the essay by 
Martineau on “A Way out of the Trinitarian Controversy,” 4 
to which Mr Major refers in this connection, is almost unique 
among Martineau’s writings, in that its precise drift is far 
from clear: and in any case, it is a serious error to suppose 
that he ever advocated “* Christ-worship.”’ 

This brings us to the remaining fundamental doctrine of 
theology over which Modern Churchmen find themselves 
diverging definitely from Unitarianism: that of the Trinity. 
It is not to my purpose to discuss the various possible mean- 
ings which may be put into the Trinitarian formula. I only 
seek to show that one class of such meanings is entirely con- 
sistent with Unitarian theism, and that in any case the whole 
question, so far from being primary and essential, is not even 
of secondary importance. 

Unitarian theism, taken in its narrowest and most 
technical sense, implies at least the unipersonality of Deity 


1 The passage referred to above occurs in a review of the Rt. Hon. 
A. J. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, which was published in The Nineteenth 
Century, April 1895. 

2 Life and Letters, vol. i. p. 181. Martineau adds that this view is 
everywhere implicated in the folds of the Logos doctrine. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 216. 

4 Reprinted in Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, vol. ii. 
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as against tripersonality. The traditional doctrine of the 


Trinity attempts to affirm tripersonality. This conception, | 
or attempted conception, is thus characterised by a dis- | 


tinguished modern thinker :— 


‘Few things are more disheartening to the philo- | 
sophical student of religion than the way in which the 7 
implications of the doctrine of the Incarnation are 
evaded in popular theology by dividing the functions of | 
Deity between the Father and the Son, conceived practi- | 
cally as two distinct personalities or centres of conscious- 7 
ness, the Father perpetuating the old monarchical ideal ~ 
and the incarnation of the Son being limited to a single | 
historic individual. Grosser still, however, is the material- 7 
ism which has succeeded in transforming the profound | 
doctrine of the Spirit, as the ultimate expression of the = 
unity and communion of God and man, into the notion || 
of another distinct Being, a third centre of consciousness = 


mysteriously united with the other two.” ! 


I quote this passage not because I personally believe it | 
to be conclusive (as I do), but in order to suggest the ques- 
tion whether a doctrine, which really needs to be defended 
against such a criticism from the side of philosophy, can | 


possibly be regarded as belonging to the essentials of the 


Christian faith ? But this is not all. It may be asked, with 
some reason, whether the history of Christian doctrine does 
not show that, in attempting to affirm tripersonality, the 


Church has wavered between an extension of Arianism with | 


its triad of individuals, and an extension of Sabellianism with 
its triplicity of functions.2 The latter type of interpretation 
is evidently the more philosophical; and, as a matter of fact, 
philosophically minded theologians usually gravitate towards 
it. But it is not a doctrine of three persons, three individual- 


ised centres of consciousness, in one God. It is a doctrine of © 


three fundamental orders of self-revelation or self-expression 
on the part of Deity in relation to the world. The doctrine 
of the Trinity advocated by Mr Major appears to be of this 
type : 3 though its precise drift will, I think, be clearer when 


1 Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God (Gifford Lectures), second edition, 
. 410. 
2 Cp. Dr B. H. Streeter, “‘ The Suffering of God,” Hispert JourNAL, 
April 1914: ‘So far as the imagination of the Church is concerned, it is 
really the Arian who has triumphed.” 

8 Loc. cit., p. 216 (quotation from Ménégoz). For an earlier statement, 
see a striking sermon by Canon Wilberforce, printed in the Christian World 
Pulpit, 10th June 1896, and quoted in Mellone, Converging Lines of Religious 
Thought (London, Lindsey Press), pp. 103-4. 
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the Modern Churchmen explain their view of the historic 
difficulty of Trinitarianism—the relation and distinction 
between God the Eternal Son and God the Holy Spirit. 

None the less a Trinitarianism of the modernised “* Sabel- 
lian ’’ type may be actually stated as a definition of Unitarian 
theism. The Father is God as the Source of all being, the 
Infinite and Eternal on whom all things depend; the Son is 
Humanity, ‘“‘ begotten of the substance of the Father,” 
between whom and the Father there is neither a “ division 
of substance” nor a “ confusion of persons” ; the Spirit is 
God revealing himself in Humanity as the Inspirer of our 
higher life. Humanity, including Jesus Christ, is the Word 
made flesh ; and the deepest and inmost in man is the self- 
utterance of God. This is Unitarian theism: stated indeed, 
as I purposely have stated it, in terms of some of the concep- 
tions made famous by the Creeds, but true to the type repre- 
sented by Martineau, by Drummond, and by others whom I 
have named, each in his way. In our finite nature, person- 
ality is found to embrace the deepest differences within the 
most intense unity : and therefore the very idea of an Infinite 
Personality must imply an infinite manifoldness and variety 
of operation, absolutely unified. If then this manifoldness 
of operation, in relation to the world, takes a threefold form, 
we get a conception of Deity which may be called trinitarian 
but is not tripersonal. The Unitarian contention is that 
while such a formulation of theism may be philosophically 
sound, it is not essential. Everything of religious importance 
in it is secured by insistence on the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit: in other words, the reality and constancy of imme- 
diate divine self-revelation and immediate divine inspiration. 
One of the great historic failures of Christian theology, I 
venture to believe, is found here: that theologians, in their 
eagerness to exalt Christ to the throne of Deity, have been 
largely blind to the immeasurable religious value and pro- 
pone philosophical significance of the doctrine of the Holy 

pirit. 

What is our immediate conclusion from all this? Here is 
a doctrine which in its traditional form is liable to “‘ ludicrous, 
not to say devastasting, misunderstandings,” and involves 
“antiquated and ambiguous definitions’ and ‘ seemingly 
self-contradictory affirmations”: and which, when rational- 
ised, is found to be fully compatible with Unitarian theism, 
but to have mainly a philosophical or speculative interest. 
To make such a doctrine into a test by which men who are at 
one in the essential things shall be divided and excluded from 
one another, is to sin against the light. 
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I have not argued that the Modern Churchmen ought to 
‘** come out” and join the Unitarian or any other denomina- 
tion. I have argued that if his position is to be compared 
with that held by Unitarians, it is desirable to apprehend 
accurately the main features of the Unitarian movement, 
as a method and principle of belief: and I have tried to show, 
so far as it is possible within the present limits, what those 
main features are.} 

One aspect of the case, however, remains untouched. 
Mr Major refers to Unitarianism on its “ institutional side,” 
and questions whether it will ‘‘ command the future.” The 
denominational defects of Unitarianism are many and are 
confessed,—confessed often with a frankness which puzzles 
those who do not know the movement from the inside. 
A denomination is not necessarily in a dying or decadent 
condition because it dares to discuss its difficulties in public. 
And it does not follow that the religious thought of a denom- 
ination is to be tested by the numbers or even by the cohesion 
of its membership: if that were so, it would seem, by the 
rules of elementary logic, that the true theology must be 
that which is distinctive of the Church of Rome. Need it 
be pointed out that the religious thought of a denomination 
is scarcely ever the sole cause affecting the cohesion or the 
extent of its membership? In the case of the movement 
known as Unitarian, its past history has stamped certain 
characteristics on its life. Our fathers were forced into exile 
by exclusion from the larger historic churches of Christen- 
dom; and this, together with our subsequent denomina- 
tional history, has infused a certain habit of mind. It is the 
habit of independent judgment, of bringing opinions to the 
bar of a sturdy common-sense, of proving all things and 
holding fast that which is good. The men trained in these 
congregations have learnt to think reverently, but to trust 
their own reason and stand on their own feet. I‘mention 
these qualities not in order to dwell on their value, but to 
point out that these qualities do not easily lend themselves 
to the creation of that consciousness of common life which 
instinctively demands corporate union in “a Church.” But 
the question of what Church will ‘‘ command the future”’ is a 


1 The position of the Modern Churchmen in the Anglican Church appears 
to raise an important question (not personal) about the Creeds. The 
official Creed of a church is surely intended to be a bond of union: other- 
wise, why maintain it? But if the Creeds are to be interpreted as freely 
as Modern Churchmen assume they can be, and different competing inter- 
pretations of the same Creed are to “ grow together until the harvest,”’ 
surely the raison @étre of the Creed is gone. 
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question which all of us in our wiser moods will let alone. 
No one need grudge the Anglican, the Presbyterian, the 
Congregationalist, the Wesleyan, the Baptist, or any other 
man, any satisfaction to be derived from believing that one 
day his church will embody the world’s universal and eternal 
faith. Once Martineau himself was speaking of this dream : 
‘*Happy and complacent belief! Held, and disappointed, 
by every sect in turn, with respect to its own creed, yet 
living and fervent still! Needful, perhaps, to maintain the 
zeal of successive generations, yet surely maintaining it on 
an illusion.” 

The Hebrew prophet, in a grand world-picture, delineates 
the disappearance of the great conquerors and kings of 
earth, one by one, into the world of the dead: and as each 
one descends, the shades of departed potentates greet him 
with a wondering question: ‘‘ Art thou also become weak 
as we? Art thou become like unto us?” There is a world 
of the dead, where the shades of dead creeds, and theologies, 
and man-made systems dwell. Into that world all our 
little schemes of thought will go: the latest and newest, at 
last, will travel there : 


“They are but broken lights of Thee ; 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


The consciousness of all this points to the reason why 
Unitarians, ‘‘ to a greater extent than larger and less mentally 
alert bodies of Christians,” are ‘‘ open to the manifold 
influences of modern science, sociology, and psychology.” ! 
Their task is not an easy one; but they believe it is their 
appointed task. It was defined many years ago by Martineau, 
with an insight extending far beyond the occasion. In 1838, 
shortly before the coronation of the young Queen Victoria, 
he attended a meeting called by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and moved the following resolution :— 
“‘ That this meeting, in professing its attachment to Unitarian 
Christianity as at once scriptural and rational, and conducive 
to the true glory of God and well-being of man, and in avow- 
ing its veneration for the early British expositors and con- 
fessors of this faith, at the same time recognises the essential 
worth of that principle of free inquiry to which we are 
indebted for our own form of Christianity, and of that spirit 
of deep and vital religion which may exist under various 
forms of theological sentiment, and which gave to our fore- 
fathers their implicit faith in truth, their love of God, and 


1 HisBert JOURNAL, January 1922, p. 210. 
Vot. X X.—No. 3. 21 
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their reliance, for the improvement of mankind, on the 
influences of the gospel.” 1 In this resolution, three main 
points are emphasised :— : 

(1) That Unitarian Christianity is scriptural, rational, 
and conducive to the true glory of God and well-being of 
man. 

(2) That there is something greater than Unitarian 
Christianity ; and that is the spirit of fearless free inquiry, 
without which Unitarian Christianity could never have 
come to be. 

(8) That there is something greater even than Unitarian 
Christianity and free inquiry ; and that is the spirit of deep 
and vital religion which may exist under many different forms 
of doctrinal belief. : 

The union of these three ideals is a hard task to achieve. 
The first by itself yields the mere protest of an isolated body, 
the creed of a sect against other sects, the dogmatism of 
a minority. The second by itself yields a vague and form- 
less freedom with no content of positive meaning. The 
third by itself yields a religion which ignores the need of 
coherent thought to give unity to the emotions and guidance 
to the will. Sundered thus from each other, even these 
ideals fail. United, they yield the rising vision of another 
Church, in whose upbuilding Unitarians believe they have 
their appointed part, though its life will be too vast and rich 
to be called by any of the names which now are familiar to 
our ears; a Church that will not discard the objective help 
of historic religion, embodied in the supreme personality 
of Christ, realising in its highest historic form the relation 
between God and man; a Church thus wise to gather to herself 
all the best truth that old times have won, but never seeking 
to build religion on a dogmatic theological idea, and for ever 
strong to watch, with forward look, for the light that is still 
to rise from the unspent deep things of God; .a Church 
whose one demand of all her children is, that they shall be 
pure in heart, and whose worship is built on one great 
motive of thought and action, ‘‘ Glory to God alone!” 


S. H. MELLONE. 


1 See J. Estlin Carpenter, James Martineau, Theologian and Teacher 
(London, Lindsey Press), p. 222. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE 
SYNOPTIC GOSPELS IN ITS RELATION 
TO JUDAISM.'! 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


My title is cumbrous: perhaps, too, a little unclear, and 
apparently a trifle disingenuous, as regards its last two 
words. What is meant by Judaism? Is it the Judaism of 
the first half of the first century after Christ, or the Judaism 
of all the ages, or the Judaism of to-day ? Mainly the first ; 
but I leave the matter a little vague on purpose, in order to 
make such references as I please. 

Yet though I want some vagueness for myself, I do not 
like the vagueness of the average Jew and the average 
Christian as regards this same term “ Judaism.” The 
average Christian tends to give one or other of the following 
two meanings to the word. For him, Judaism is the religion 
which, more or less dimly and unconsciously, he constructs 
for himself out of what he reads in the Gospels and Epistles. 
It is rather a disagreeable sort of religion, chiefly made up 
of antitheses and contradictions to the religious teaching of 
Jesus. Or, Judaism is for him the Jewish religion as, more 
or less roughly and unconsciously, he weaves it together 
from what he knows or remembers of the Old Testament. 
He does not realise that there was a considerable difference 
between the “ Jewish religion” of even B.c. 300 and the 
Jewish religion of B.c. 30. Still less does he realise that in 
the Old Testament there are contained not one “ Jewish 
religion,” but a dozen ‘“‘ Jewish religions.” 

On the other hand, the average Jew, half unconsciously, 
interprets the word “‘ Judaism ”’ to mean the religion which he 
himself believes in. Judaism is his Judaism. 


1 A lecture given to a combined meeting of the Students’ Christian 
Union and the Jewish Students’ Union at Manchester on 2nd February 
1922. 
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Hence come misunderstandings. Here is a very blunt 
and broad one. The Old Testament practically knows 
nothing of a resurrection, or of a life of joy and retributory 
unhappiness beyond the grave. The New Testament is 
full of it. Sometimes, therefore, the doctrine of the resur- 
rection life, with all which follows from it, is regarded as if 
it were a specifically Christian or New Testament doctrine, 
whereas it is a doctrine common to the Gospels and to the 
Judaism of the age. 

Again, the average Jew to-day believes in an impartial 
God ; he strongly disbelieves in Hell and in eternal punish- 
ment. Hence if the universalism of Paul is alluded to, he 
says, ‘“‘ Judaism teaches a universalism still more complete.” 
Perhaps his Judaism does, but he does not ask, “‘ Did the 
Judaism of 30 or 50 a.p. teach it?’ He contrasts the 
apparent teaching of Jesus in such a passage as Matt. xxv. 41, 
46, and he says, “‘ Judaism abhors and denies such teaching ”’ ; 
and so doubtless his Judaism does, but he does not consider 
that whether the Judaism of 30 a.p. abhorred and denied 
it is a wholly different question. 

Once more—and here my own elastic use of the word 
‘* Judaism ”’ comes in pat,—it is improper to make violent con- 
trasts between the religious teaching of the Gospels and that 
of Judaism (to the discredit of the latter), if it can be shown 
that, along its own lines and by its own development, Judaism 
arrived at much the same teaching, or at very similar teach- 
ing, even though cast in a different form, and even though 
we know of no illustrations and evidence of such teaching 
before the second, third, or even fourth century a.p. It is 
perfectly legitimate to claim priority for the Gospels; but 
to make a sharp contrast, as if the very essence of the 
Gospels consisted in such teachings, and as if the essence of 
Judaism consisted in their negations or opposites, is un- 
scientific and improper. 

May one go to Jesus himself, and find out from him 
what was the relation of his teaching to the Judaism of his 
age? Does he not clearly indicate, or at least imply, where 
his teaching differed, not merely from the practice, but 
from the doctrines, of the Jews among whom he lived, and 
also where it agreed with them? This is not an improper 
course to pursue, but it must be done with caution. For 
a great prophet, teacher, reformer, may, I fancy, make 
mistakes in two directions. He may think that there are 
differences when there are not; he may also think that 
there are no differences when there are. He may think the 
first, because, in the heat of conflict and, antagonism, he 
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may exaggerate, or he may imagine that the perversion of 
a few is the only doctrine known to all; while, on the other 
hand, he may regard his own new teaching as the real, true, 
old, and original doctrine, which has been temporarily 
obscured by bad and incompetent teachers. 

Thus, to take a well-known example, it is not easy to 
say how far Amos and Hosea were innovators and original ; 
how far they taught doctrines which were entirely new, and 
had never been taught before. From their books alone one 
might be at some loss to decide. 

Nevertheless, if one reads the Gospels with care and 
caution, certain results seem to emerge. If one puts aside 
conflicts and differences of view as to his own person or 
authority, or as to his own Messianic claims, or as to the 
powers of healing or forgiveness of sins, the quarrels of 
Jesus with the Jews of his age, and more especially with the 
Pharisaic Rabbis, were not about the nature of God, His 
unity, His justice, His mercy; they were about the Law 
and its authority, and about the relation of outward cere- 
monial to morality, of ritual ordinances to spiritual religion. 
The whole difference between his teaching and theirs is not, 
indeed, comprised in those two little words “the Law”; 
but all the conflict seems to start from them. It widens 
out from them, and never leaves them very far. 

. Apart from this conflict about the Law (and apart from 
the question of Jesus himself, his powers, his authority, and 
his claims), an average Rabbinic Jew of, say, 200 a.p. could, 
I fancy, have read the Synoptic Gospels without often saying 
to himself, “‘ I wholly disagree with this teaching,” or, again, 
saying, ‘“‘I like this teaching, but I find it very strange.” 
He might have said that a few times, but I do not fancy 
he would have said it often. Occasionally, I think (if he 
had been an impartial sort of Jew), he would have said, 
‘* This teaching seems to carry us forward; it appears to 
me to be original.” 

With these views, it is only consistent that the term 
“Prophet,” as used about Jesus here and there in the 
Synoptics, should seem to me true and significant. The line 
of Prophets which began with Amos seems after a long 
interval (though Jesus wrote nothing) to be resumed again 
in him. His teaching links on with theirs. 

Now, assuredly an essential feature of the Prophetic 
teaching was the futility of outward religion. “I desire 
love and not sacrifice.”” ‘‘ New moon and Sabbath I cannot 
endure ; fasting and festal gathering my soul hates.” Such 
doctrine was startling enough in the eighth century B.c., 
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but it must have been much more startling in the age of 
Jesus. For the divine Law, the written code of God, uni- 
versally accepted as such in the first century a.p., but 
unknown and non-existent in the eighth century B.c., orders 
and prescribes all these things very earnestly. 

Thus the teaching of Jesus as regards the Law, though 
not entirely clear, or theoretically laid down as a consistent 
and harmonious whole, nevertheless forms a new departure, 
and makes a break from the Judaism of his age. Already 
in his time there were two Laws, one written and one oral : 
the first universally regarded as perfect, homogeneous, 
Mosaic, inspired through and through, and absolutely 
authoritative; the second—the Rabbinic interpretations 
of, and additions to, the first,—generally regarded as bind- 
ing, venerable, and holy. Jesus appears to distinguish 
markedly between the two. He appears to waive aside the 
second somewhat summarily, and to apply to these Rabbinic 
fencings and entanglements the dissolvent of common sense 
and of a certain caustic irony. The written Law he never 
denies—how could he with the knowledge at his command ? 
—to be Mosaic or inspired; but yet, when he was confronted 
with actual problems of life which its observance raised, he 
seems to treat it with considerable freedom. In the marriage 
question he applies to it the theory, long afterwards revived 
by Maimonides as regards the sacrificial system, that divorce 
was a temporary concession made by Moses on account of 
the hardness of men’s hearts. But much more important 
is his attitude in respect to the laws concerning the Sabbath, 
forbidden foods, and ritual uncleanness. For the Law does 
not enjoin divorce: it permits it; but to light a fire and 
collect sticks upon the Sabbath, or to eat rabbits and hares, 
is a sin for all, and forbidden to all, while certain things and 
actions make everybody, under certain conditions, unclean. 
Now, Jesus does undoubtedly say things and enunciate prin- 
ciples which are in obvious contradiction and opposition to 
one whole section and theory of the Law—the section and 
theory of ritual purity and impurity and of disallowed foods : 
he does not, indeed, fully draw out the consequences of his 
words and principles, but to do so was only another and 
easy stage in the process of separation from the Judaism of 
his age. And he also says things which are in opposition to 
the whole principle of fixed and immutable ordinances con- 
cerning Sabbath observance, though not to the principle of 
the Sabbath and its rest. He holds the outward to be at 
best a mere servant of the inward, and when the inward 
requires it, the outward must yield and be abandoned. 
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Thus we have no reason to believe that he would have desired 
to abrogate the yearly fast upon the Day of Atonement, but 
he clearly held all fasting very cheap. He cared little for 
fixed rules and hours for prayers. We have no reason to 
suppose that he was against public worship—synagogue 
services at fixed hours,—but he did not regard the observance 
of them as an end in itself. The opus operatum in religion 
was abhorrent to him; he needed it not; he needed no 
reminder or stimulus for prayer ; God was always in his mind. 

Thus, in quite other, and much more difficult, circum- 
stances, making his words and actions more revolutionary, 
Jesus takes up anew the réle of the Prophets, and in his 
intense insistence upon the inward and the moral in opposi- 
tion to the outward and the ceremonial, he becomes out of 
relation to the Judaism of his age. 

Not that—let us be clear about this—the Rabbis of the 
first or of any later century put moral and ceremonial on 
the same footing. These are the men who made Isaiah lviii. 
the first prophetic lesson for the Day of Atonement, and the 
Book of Jonah the second. These are the men who clearly 
explained that it was not their fasting or their sackcloth 
which brought forgiveness to the Ninevites, but that they 
turned from their evil works, and mended their wicked ways. 
Nevertheless, these Rabbis could not go so far as Jesus. It 
is only Liberal Judaism of to-day which can go with him the 
whole distance. For the very men who set these lessons for 
the Day of Atonement, or said these things about Jonah, 
would have been horrified if any disciple of theirs, or, indeed, 
if any Jew, had not observed every detail of Sabbath obser- 
vance, or had eaten a rabbit or a hare. They could not 
quote, “‘I desire love and not sacrifice,” as Jesus does ; 
they could not reject the entanglements of the Oral Law. 
They could not use in these ritual details the dictates of 
common sense. The Law was too insistent and too clear. 
It was too undoubtedly divine in every word and enactment : 
their minds were too logical and too dependent. 

When, however, we turn from the Law and its observance, 
and from the relation of the outward to the inward, of the 
ceremonial to the moral, the agreement between Jesus and 
the Rabbis is much closer, the dissonance is much less marked. 

Jesus was a Jew who never dreamed of founding a new 
religion ; he only wanted to reform and purify the religion 
of his fathers. He was a Jew who had absorbed (and started 
from) all the best teaching, (and a little of the second best), 
of the generations which had preceded him. It may well 
be that his realisation of the divine presence and fatherhood 
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was more intense and constant than that of any of his con- 
temporaries ; therefore his verbal expression of that realisa- 
tion may have been more passionate, beautiful, intimate, 
and far-reaching than theirs. Yet what he said about these 
and similar matters was not in conflict with their views, nor 
were theirs in conflict with his. His views were theirs raised 
to a very high point of purity, depth, and intensity, and 
theirs were his on a lower level and at less passionate heat. 

There are, therefore, many passages in the Gospels which 
seem to be, and indeed assuredly are, intensely characteristic 
of the Gospels and of the teaching of Jesus, and which yet 
are perfectly “‘ Judaic.” They are Jewish teaching beauti- 
fully and profoundly expressed, perhaps also carried forward, 
intensified, and rounded off, but perfectly ‘‘ Jewish” in 
spirit, and often Jewish in letter. 

“‘ Jewish” is not synonymous with Old Testament, 
though the teaching referred to is not in opposition to the 
best teaching of the Old Testament. ‘“ Jewish” in this 
context means Rabbinic, but not necessarily ‘‘ Rabbinic of 
the first century.” The question is rather whether the 
teaching is in broad agreement and harmony with the 
general line and tendency of the best Rabbinic teaching as 
a whole. And the answer must be that the teaching, out- 
side the subject of the Law, is in such general agreement. 
Thus, to give a few examples, the teaching about repentance, 
or secret alms, or the widow’s mite, or about forgiving your 
neighbour, or the beam and the mote, or the goodness of 
God, is in general harmony with the best Rabbinic doctrine. 
The passages in question may be the best examples of that 
doctrine which could be found: some of them may even 
raise the doctrine a rung or two in the scale of excellence, 
but the general harmony is unquestionable. Nor, I fancy, 
would absolute - impartiality find that superiority, if 
superiority there be, is always and invariably on the side of 
‘the Gospels. There are, for instance, finer things about 
repentance in the Rabbinic literature than are to be found 
in the Gospels. 

But the harmony is not complete. Even excluding the 
Law, it does not extend to every subject dealt with in the 
Synoptics. There are differences as well as agreements. 
These differences partly proceed from the eager, passionate, 
forthgoing character of the teaching of Jesus. They may be 
found in his attitude towards sin and sinners; in a certain 
bias against riches and in favour of poverty ; in the demand 
for utter devotion and complete abnegation and self-sacrifice ; 
in the rejection of the nobility and necessity of a superior 
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class of learned persons devoting themselves to the study of 
the Law, and in the substitution of a class of servants of 
society and of society’s outcasts and waifs and strays; in the 
refusal to oppose force by force, in the attitude towards the 
enemy ; in the conception, and in the demand, of seeking 
out and redeeming the sinner; in certain objections to the 
doctrines of merit and reward and of tit for tat, and, perhaps, 
in some aspects of forgiveness and the cure of sin. 

The ethical teaching of the Synoptic Gospels is eager, 
paradoxical, high strung; the ethical teaching of the Rabbis 
is pure and good, but, on the whole, more pedestrian, and, 
in some respects, more suited to ordinary folk and every day. 
The Rabbis, for example, were anxious to relieve the poor 
and the suffering, but they did not enunciate an ideal of 
giving up all one’s possessions and all one’s time to such 
relief. Rabbinic ethics are full of delicate feeling; they lay 
stress on some fragrant virtues which are not mentioned in 
the Gospels, but they are less clamorous for the entire life, 
for utter and complete self-denial and self-sacrifice. Jesus 
is insistent on the utmost; all is to be staked for the Highest, 
and this Highest is conceived indifferently as the welfare and 
saving of others, or as the welfare and saving of one’s own 
soul. It turns out to be one or the other, or both. 

The morality of the Rabbis implies a small and settled 
society, which is to continue; it sets before its readers 
rules and commands which are to be carried out in their 
entirety. The morality of the Gospel sets forth ideals: the 
reach is to exceed the grasp; it proclaims principles which 
can never be attained or realised, or which can only be 
attained and realised by a very few. 

Yet it may be questioned whether the Synoptic Gospels 
often urge us to do something which the Rabbis would 
strongly urge us not to do. In some cases they would not 
urge us to do it, but that is very different from urging us not 
to do it. Thus, for instance, the love of enemy as enjoined 
by Jesus is not really in opposition to the best Old Testament 
and Rabbinic teaching (I here refer to a man’s own private 
‘“‘enemy,” and not to the enemy of his party, his nation, or 
his religion). But it screws up that teaching to its highest 
point and to the nth degree, and it makes a principle of it—a 
principle, moreover, of the broadest and most sweeping kind. 

The ethics of the Rabbis tell us what, in average and 
ordinary life, we ought to do and not to do: the ethics of 
the Synoptic Gospels set up before us a lofty ideal of service, 
demanding the whole man and complete self-surrender. 
** He who would follow after me, let him deny himself, and 

Vor. XX.—No. 3 21* 
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take up his cross and follow me.” Rabbinic teaching would 
also demand absolute self-sacrifice and martyrdom, if the 
necessity arose and the law of God required it; the teaching 
‘of Jesus appears to ask for such absolute self-surrender even 
when the necessity does not arise, of a man’s free choice, 
because it is the Highest, and for the sake of soul and neigh- 
bour and Christ. 

Thus, too, it is not merely declared that if you want to be 
the foremost and the first, you must be last of all and servant 
of all, but it is implied that this is the ideal and utterly 
desirable. To be “‘ worthy ”’ of Jesus one must risk all for 
the Highest, and all lower duties must be foregone for that 
Highest. It is noble doctrine, but perilous, for peradventure 
the quest of the Highest may not be for you, and lower duties 
may be mistakenly abandoned. 

The situation must be remembered. Jesus believed that 
the end of the old world order was at hand. There was no 
time for half-measures, and no need to prepare for the 
morrow. Tohoard riches was absurd. Yet besides this motive, 
we must also recognise the bias against wealth. Mammon is 
the enemy. Covetousness is the greatest danger for the soul. 
The Rabbis (unlike many of the Psalmists) had no such bias 
against wealth. Some of the great Rabbis were poor, but 
others were rich. The saying, “‘ How difficult for the rich 
to enter the kingdom of heaven!” is out of relation with the 
Judaism of the age. The old Prophets said, “‘ Repent,” and 
Ezekiel’s office was to warn. Jesus links on to them, but 
goes further. He comes to save, to seek out, to heal. He 
acts as God declares that he will act in Ezekiel xxxiv. 16. 
Hence a new attitude towards sinners, and a new bidding. 
One must go among them, search them out, and try to cure 
them. One must love them, and awaken their love. Love 
is to be shown and aroused by compassionate service, by the 
touch of human sympathy. 

There are, indeed, limits to the application’ Jesus did 
not apply his principle of love to his opponents. It may be 
asked: Could he have done so? Could the principle be 
applied to the conceited, the proud, the self-righteous; to 
empty, respectable souls ; to formalists ; to the hypocritical, 
the malicious, and the cruel? Perhaps it can only be applied 
to those conscious of their sin or their sinfulness; who are 
humble, though wrong-doers; ill at ease, though wicked; 
whose hearts are not opposed and shut to sympathy and 
goodness. But I am not sure that the excuse is valid. Even 
the proud and self-righteous can be softened: to call them 
vipers is to harden them. 
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It is, perhaps, the prerogative of genius to employ unusual 
methods. To forgive may awaken the soul and stir hatred 
of sin. To show sympathy may turn the heart to the light. 
Was this what Jesus meant to do in the case of the woman 
taken in adultery? And were his very presence and his 
silent tenderness of soul enough to quicken the dormant 
power of love and the dormant capacity to repent in the harlot 
at the house of Simon ? 

Certainly, the active attempt to redeem the sinner by 
service, sympathy, and love was a new thing. It is not in 
direct relation with the Judaism of the Rabbis or even of 
later times, though it is being worked into, and applied by, 
the Judaism of to-day. It is not, assuredly, in itself un- 
Jewish, unprophetic. It is, perhaps, unlegal, though I do 
not feel sure about this. To some extent, probably, it went 
together, and fitted in, with Jesus’ criticism of the doctrine 
of retribution, or of the overstressing of that doctrine: for 
sin, punishment ; for virtue, reward. But however this may 
be, it is one of the brightest jewels in the Gospels’ crown. 

The question of forgiveness is a little more complicated. 
As regards the forgiveness by a man of his neighbour for the 
wrong which that neighbour has done him, the Rabbinic 
teaching and Gospel teaching are in accord, though the latter 
may intensify the former (cf. Matt. xviii. 22 with Rabbinic 
parallels). But the matter does not end there. Jesus 
appears to arrogate to himself the power of forgiving sins, an 
office which Judaism assumed to be the exclusive prerogative 
of God. He is not recorded as forgiving the wrongs done to 
him (with the exception of the famous words from the cross 
in Luke xxiii. 34)—indeed, so far from doing that, he vituper- 
ates his opponents and calls them vipers and children of 
Gehenna,—but he is recorded to have forgiven sins, and it 
is possible that he taught that this power is one which all of 
us, or some of us, can, or should, exercise in our turn. Are 
we not merely, in the case of wrongs done to ourselves, to 
forgive in so full and free and loving a fashion that the 
wrong-doer’s heart is touched and he becomes a better man, 
but, in certain special circumstances, are we to be able, 
through our love, to exert the power successfully of saying 
to a sinner, “ Your sins are forgiven, and you need sin no 
more ” ? 

If so, a further question presents itself. Is forgiveness— 
was forgiveness to Jesus—something more, something more 
inward, than the remission of penalty ? 

The Rabbis did not suppose that God would exact punish- 
ment for past sin if repentance supervened. If we say to a 
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man, “‘ Your sin is forgiven,’ hoping that repentance will 
ensue, it is a splendid risk. Jesus may have been convinced 
of his power to effect repentance, and that, unless the cart, as 
it were, had been put before the horse, the horse would not 
have moved. Had he said to the woman with stern severity, 
“* Repent, abandon your sin; then only come to me again,” 
she might have continued in her sin. By saying, “ You are 
forgiven,” he caused her to repent. It was a noble husteron 
proteron. And forgiveness then means the uplifting power of 
love to bring about repentance in the soul. 

Though the Rabbis did not believe that God would inflict 
any punishment for sin, however heinous, if repentance 
supervened;, the doctrine of requital and retribution was 
deeply. ingrained in their teaching, as it had also been a pro- 
minent feature in the teaching of the Old Testament. Jesus 
does not deny the doctrine; he admits it as a broad rule; 
‘““God will judge every man according to his works,” he 
declares in so many words; yet the doctrine is never pushed 
to extremes ; it is crossed by other doctrines ; and it is never 
applied in a mechanical manner. So much merit, so much 
reward ; so much sin, such kind of external punishment ; 
these would have been statements impossible, or even 
abhorrent, to him. 

For first, as between man and God, there is no question 
of merit. We deserve nothing, and all we receive is grace. 
We are God’s servants who can claim no reward (Luke xvii. 
10). Next, there is no scale, or proportionate, reward from 
God. _ The work of an hour may be rewarded with the same 
broad generosity as the work of a year, and this not because 
the work of the hour equalled the work of the year. God 
gives of His love and grace; not by scale. No one has the 
right to grumble. 

Moreover, tit for tat is a bad rule for men. We are to 
reward good for evil, even as God does. And Jesus notor- 
iously goes much further. We are not to resist the evil-doer. 
The reason is not wholly clear. Is it for the sake of a principle, 
or for our own sakes, or for the sake of the evil-doer himself ? 
Is Paul’s famous sentence that evil is to be overcome by good 
the true commentary on, and explanation of, Matthew v. 39 ? 

To these teachings of the Gospels there are some Rabbinic 
analogies and parallels, though it is fair to say that the main 
Rabbinic teaching is out of relation to them. Yet they are 
not un-Jewish in the sense that they cannot, so far as they are 
desirable and true, be adopted and absorbed by Judaism 
to-day. And I think that (not always with acknowledgment 
of source) Liberal Judaism has largely absorbed them. 
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. It may have been the vivid and constant sense of God’s 
presence and fatherhood which led Jesus to press the con- 
ception of faith more than was habitual in the Judaism of his 
age. The faith that he demanded was in God, not in him- 
self; faith that God could do everything and anything,fand 
that by the power of such faith man could do much which 
otherwise would be beyond him. The Rabbis, too, praised 
faith and demanded trust in God. But, perhaps, the faith 
which Jesus taught and asked was a more active sort; not 
merely trust in God’s rule of the world and of the individual, 
and therefore full contentment with your lot, but faith in 
your capacity and strength as given to you by God; faith 
in the power of prayer, though always with the conviction 
that His will might not be your will, till your will was His. 

Nevertheless, such confidence in a God-given power is to 
produce not conceit, but humility. No vice is attacked in 
Rabbinical literature more frequently than pride. The 
humility praised in the Gospels is quite in harmony with 
- Rabbinic teaching, though it has a distinctive flavour of 
its own. Childlikeness and Anspruchslosigkeit are peculiar 
features of the Gospel ideal. There is a sense in which the 
best of us must be as the tax-collector, who said, ‘‘ God be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” I do not think that there is 
anything in this conception which the best Rabbis would not 
have approved of, though, perhaps, some of them needed a 
more frequent consciousness of it than on the mere Day of 
Atonement. ‘“* There but for the grace of God go 1”; this 
feeling was, perhaps, a bit wanting in them, and the lack of it 
may, perhaps, have made itself felt in their relations with 
sinners and outcasts, or in the want of relations with them, 
in a turning away of the eyes and a drawing close of the 
skirts. 

On the basis of these brief suggestions, how should we 
sumup? It is an inaccurate exaggeration to oppose violently 
the religious teaching of the Synoptic Gospels to that of the 
Judaism of the first century, or to the Judaism of any suc- 
ceeding century, and to Liberal Judaism most of all. The 
saying, ‘‘ I came not to destroy, but to fulfil,” if we substitute 
Judaism for the Law, and interpret “ fulfil” in the sense of 
supplementing, enlarging, or making rough edges smooth, 
seems to me correct. In a few cases I would add to these 
various verbs, “ correct,” and in still fewer, ‘“ oppose.” 
In some cases I would interpret “fulfil” to mean “the 
change of one example or two into a far-reaching principle.” 
How many of these various “‘ fulfilments ”’ arefgood fulfil- 
ments; or how many have been, or should be, accepted by 
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Judaism to-day are questions which lie outside my province, 
though, incidentally, I may have touched upon them here 
and there. For my province is one of history and fact. 

It is the last ‘ fulfilment,” turning individual examples 
into principles, which makes the teaching of the Synoptic 
Gospels so broadly human. It is another matter, however, 
whether this teaching is consciously and deliberately ‘‘ univer- 
salistic,”’ and not merely inferentially and implicitly. When 
the Rabbis taught that God hears all men’s prayers at once, 
and much else of the same kind, their teaching, too, was 
inferentially ‘‘ universalistic.”” It was the same with Jesus. 
When the Rabbis were not thinking of Israel as opposed to 
the foreigner (and this happened tolerably often), they spoke 
quite broadly of men and of God’s relations with men. So 
it was with Jesus, only more frequently and habitually. 
In his direct teaching on the subject the records show doubt 
and contradiction: there are pro-heathen and anti-heathen 
passages, while the pro-Samaritan tendency is only found 
in Luke. Complete and conscious universalism only goes 
back to, and derives from, Paul. Yet Jesus possessed the 
prophetic universalism, though not more, so that here the 
relation to Judaism is one of agreement and harmony, 
hardly even, if his teaching be compared with the biggest 
things in Amos and Isaiah, one of enlargement. 

Judaism to-day, and more especially Liberal Judaism, is 
universalistic, and, like Jesus, and perhaps even more tren- 
chantly, we Liberal Jews have “‘ fulfilled,”’ or are “ fulfilling,” 
the Law. With all due reverence for, and with all due humi- 
lity towards, the great teachers and books of the past, we 
venture to stand above them. The Prophets have enabled 
us to see further than they themselves could see. We 
learn from the Talmud; we learn from the Gospel. But we 
correct, adapt, supplement, expand. We trust that the 
spirit of the Lord is with us, and with that spirit there is 


freedom. 
C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


LONDON. 





INDIA’S REVOLT AGAINST CHRISTIAN 
CIVILISATION. 


W. S. HAMILTON, 
I.C.S., retired. 


Britain has governed India now for many years: in some 
parts for two hundred years ; elsewhere for a hundred years ; 
and even in the Punjab she has seen three generations pass 
away, and scarcely anyone who knew native independent 
rule is now left. During all these years she has directly or 
through native Princes preserved peace and order throughout 
the length and breadth of the country—eighteen hundred 


and three thousand square miles of dense population—and 
has carried through the best piece of police work on a large 
scale which has ever been known in the history of the world. 
The borders of India have never been seriously attacked 
through all these years, and, except for brief periods and 
local outbursts of disorder, a dweller or a wayfarer in India, 
whether Englishman or native of the country, has been safer 
than in any European country. 

Thirty-seven thousand miles of railway have been made ; 
canals have been constructed to irrigate twenty-seven 
million acres of what was often desert land ; ten universities 
have been opened and a network of schools has been spread 
over the country. Western surgery and medical treatment 
are now within the reach of all who need them. Immense 
quantities of private capital, mostly British, have been 
invested in railways, coal mines, tea gardens, cotton mills, 
jute mills, woollen mills, and recently even in steel factories. 
Foreign business houses and banks have been established all 
over the country ; they have opened the markets of the world 
to the produce of India, and have enabled her to buy on credit 
from the ends of the earth. 

This is the material prosperity which English rule has 
brought to India. The face of the country has been changed ; 
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old fashions in clothes are passing away; homespun (till 
Gandhi revived it) has been almost driven out by western 
mill-made cloth, and European fashions, which always seem 
so incongruously ugly on Indian men and women, are dis- 
placing the beautiful garb of the country ; nearly everyone 
now eats wheat or rice, not pulse and millet; pilgrimages 
have degenerated into picnics. But man cannot live by 
bread alone, nor can a nation’s growth be tested by the 
amount of steel that it imports, broadcloth that it consumes, 
or gold that it hoards. The question which calls for a candid 
answer is whether India shows any spiritual progress also 
during the years of British rule, and, if she shows little or none, 
why this is. Necessarily we must look for this progress, if 
there is any, in the bending of Indian ideals to the ideals 
of the Christian civilisation of the West, and we ought to 
find signs that it is no longer true that ‘“‘ East is east and 
West is west, and never the twain shall meet.” For the 
religion of the State is Christian; the ethics studied are 
Christian or utilitarian; the education is through English 
literature ; the political theory taught in the colleges of 
a country which has always been peculiarly aristocratic 
finds the salvation of the world in western democracy; the 
virtues inculcated are those of meat-eaters, which seem, to 
peoples who are mostly mild vegetarians, to be akin to 
barbarities.1 

No country has ever been so thoroughly missionised as 
India. Almost every known sect of Christians in Europe 
and America has its mission in India, and one may find Roman 
Catholics, Church of England, American Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Church of Scotland, Seventh Day Adventists, and 
the Church of Christ all working within an area of two 
thousand square miles. The missionaries have preached 
the Gospel, healed the sick, taught the children, and gone 
about doing good, but Hindus and Mahomedans alike 
have rejected them no less decisively than the Jews of 
Palestine rejected Christ. Few Indians except outcasts 
have been converted and baptised; few Indian congrega- 
tions have established themselves in independent vigour ; 
they all depend on the constant supervision and nursing of 
the missionary. It is true that in many parts of India 
there has been a “mass” movement into Christianity ; 
but these ‘‘ masses” are only the outcasts who are neither 
Hindus nor Mahomedans; and, whether we rejoice in this 

1 Gibbon somewhere quotes Rousseau: “II est certain que les grand 


mangeurs de viande sont en général cruels et féroces plus que les autres 
hommes. La barbarie anglaise est connue.” 
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movement as a spiritual awakening or tolerate it as a social 
climb, it cannot indicate the road which Mahomedans and 
caste-Hindus will take later on. Rather, the thought that 
they would have to associate on an equality with erstwhile 
sweepers and leather-workers is‘one more bar added to the 
bars of caste which Christianity has failed to burst or even 
to weaken. Both Hinduism and Islam are stronger than 
ever, and the reason is that the nascent sentiments of nation- 
ality and patriotism find in these two great religions the 
bond of unity which cannot be found in India in a common 
language or a common political tradition. All the recent 
religious revivals in India have been national and political 
even more than religious, as witness the Arya Samaj, the 
Panislamic movement, and the tat Khalsa sect of the Sikhs. 
India may some day become Christian, but the hope will 
be brighter when England has ceased to rule and the mission- 
aries no longer have national pride as well as caste and the 
old gods ranged against them. 

Nor is it only the dogmas of Christianity which have 
been rejected. Everyone who has associated much with 
Indians in India is always conscious in his intercourse that 
even those Indians who have received a western education 
continue to look at every question of morality, progress, 
education, and politics from a point of view which is different 
from his own. Material values certainly weigh less and 
spiritual values more with them than with Englishmen. It 
is inconceivable that any form of utilitarian ethics, any 
displacement of the will and wrath of God by the-greatest- 
good-of-the-greatest-number could be accepted by Indians. 
Birth and even holiness determine a man’s social position ; 
wealth hardly at all. Nor do the same spiritual ideals as 
prevail in Europe appeal to the Indian. For example, the 
Indian does not in any way recognise the brotherhood of 
man; he does not believe that every man should have 
equal opportunities, and he hates equality of status and 
socialism. India has not yet passed through the revolution 
which France initiated in 1789. The higher castes still 
regard the great masses of low-caste or out-caste folk as little 
better than beasts ; and these depressed classes still acquiesce 
in their dependence and show little sign of throwing off their 
social degradation. 

Then again, in the matter of truth, the Indian remains 
as Oriental as tradition represents him. Finesse and dupli- 
city are his ideals still, rather than sincerity ; and the counte- 
nance which conceals the real thoughts is more admired 
than the mouth which speaks from the fullness of the heart. 
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All the schools and colleges in India, perhaps because they 
are strictly secular, have failed during all these years to make 
any change in the Indians’ attitude to truth. Intellectual 
truth is as little honoured as true conduct. Both Hinduism, 
with its insistence on regarding fable as at once theology and 
history, and Islam, which forbids for all time any question- 
ing of the literal truth of every word in the Kuran, are 
definitely pledged to the denial of any truth which cannot 
be reconciled with their sacred books. Truth is not found 
by those who search for her with one eye blindfold. 

The influence of the West has almost killed the art 
craftsmanship of India. There was a real sense and love 
of beauty in the old weavers of wonderful fabrics, in the 
embroiderers in gold and silver, in the carvers of wood and 
the inlayers of marble; but western demand and western 
models, and perhaps even western teaching, have destroyed 
their old excellences and have not given them a new western 
ideal of beauty, but only taught them cheapness and 
shoddiness. 

All this seems to prove that the high road of western 
progress, which leads to western civilisation, is not the road 
of progress for India; there is a low road somewhere else 
which she must find and follow to a different city. But it 
may be said that the growth of nationalism in India shows 
the spread of western ideas. ‘‘ Bande Materam ” and “‘ India 
for the Indians ”’ are undoubtedly shrieked from countless 
‘** Nationalist ” platforms throughout India ; and the official 
justification of the Montague reforms is that India has taken 
her first step in the path of nationhood. But in truth Dean 
Inge is right when he says in one of his essays that perhaps 
British rule in India has prevented the growth of nationalism. 
True nationalism must be based on some bond of union, 
some common tie of affection. The newest form of Western 
nationalism is based on the bond of race. But there is no 
such bond binding the peoples of India together: the 
apparent unity is a common hate of Britain. The only 
real unity in India is the British Crown and the British 
centralised government. If the Nationalists’ demands were 
granted and independence given to India, the achievement 
would mean the immediate disruption of the bond of union 
and the disappearance of India as a nation. Before real 
nationalism can be born in India, Britain must leave India. 
India must split up into homogeneous parts within which 
there is some unity of race, religion, or tradition, and 
patriotism can be born. A true spirit of nationalism may 
some day inspire a gentle Bengal or a Punjab, where the 
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martial memories of the Sikh Khalsa are still alive, or a 
Rajput State of hoary antiquity, or the remnants of the 
great Mahratta kingdoms inspired by memories of Sivaji. 
“ India ” is a cold Galatea who will never be stirred into life 
by the frantic embraces of lawyer Pygmalions, for “‘ India ”’ 
is not their handiwork but a phantom from another world, 
nor are their embraces the life-giving embraces of un- 
selfish love. 

So the truth is that little or no spiritual progress has 
resulted from all our efforts to lead India along the path of 
western civilisation. The reason is that the spiritual food 
provided has consisted of strange foreign ideas, and the 
spirit has become sickly from the unnatural diet and longs 
for the simpler home fare. It could not be otherwise. To 
the Hindu the ideal life is one of contemplation—the English- 
man lauds action; the Hindu is imaginative—the English- 
man is a rationalist ; the Hindu is a fatalist—the Englishman 
thinks himself freer than he is; the Hindu is sublime in 
his resignation—the Englishman, like Jacob, wrestles even 
with God. 

The unrest is not chiefly political, nor to be cured by a 
change in the form of government: it was social before it 
was political, and arose from the constant irritation of exotic 
ideals at every point of contact with an alien government 
and society. The great mass of the people even now think, 
feel, and will just as they did under Moghuls, Mahrattas, or 
Sikhs, and it is the policeman’s eye, not any change of heart, 
which has modified conduct. The few who have really come 
under the influence of western culture have read, marked, 
and learned, but have seldom inwardly digested ; they have 
been like actors uneasy in their fancy dresses, and playing 
parts into the spirit of which they could not enter. They 
are types of the hybrid failures which longer western rule 
would multiply all over the country. We cannot be proud 
of them; history hereafter will quote them as the finest 
instances of natures wrenched awry by the incompatible 
ideals of East and West. 

The doubtful argument that most of the people of India, 
who are aware of their material progress and are incompetent 
judges of spiritual tendencies, do not wish the departure of 
the British, does not justify us in risking any longer for the 
sake of peace the perversion of three hundred millions of 
souls to a type not intended for them by God. 

We have failed to change the heart of India through 
centuries of peace and friendliness when all classes thave 
gladly listened to our message from the West; we should 
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still more surely fail in the future, for the people have been 
taught to hate us as the opponents of their national inde- 
pendence and ideals. There is no longer any hope that 
England could mould India to her spiritual likeness, as the 
spirits of Greece and Rome moulded one another under the 
Roman Empire. If then we are to remain in India as rulers, 
let us talk no more of the white man’s burden nor claim any 
mission of the higher race to the lower, but frankly admit 
that we stay there simply for the maintenance of law and 
order and for the protection of British capital. 

We are quite able to govern India and maintain order, 
but only if we are prepared to reverse the policy of recent 
years, increase the British army, and insist on sufficient 
funds from the Indian revenues being appropriated to the 
maintenance of a strong Executive, the higher ranks of which 
must be predominantly British. In this way we can stave 
off anarchy and continue to be, as heretofore, the protectors 
of the poor who would suffer most from our departure. 
But it is very doubtful if internal peace is what India needs 
for her future progress. Owing to the long peace which she 
has enjoyed, and to the successful operations against the 
ravages of famine, cholera, and malaria, the population of 
India has enormously increased during the British period, 
and is overflowing into the neighbouring parts of Africa 
and into Australia, to the dismay of these countries. If 
British rule continues to maintain peace, the limits of popu- 
lation for an agricultural country will soon be reached, 
and the excess population must either starve or turn to 
industry and manufacture goods with which to pay for 
imported food. But experience in Europe may well make 
England hesitate to force India along a line of progress 
which will be marked by factory chimneys, great dreary 
industrial cities, desertion of the countryside, and war between 
capital and labour. 

The alternative is for Britain to leave the ‘peoples of 
India to work out their own salvation. The whole of India 
might be divided up into a number of states, each endowed 
with religious or racial unity and qualified, so far as may be 
possible, to maintain its independent existence. Even in 
Utopia, in the Balkans and on the Baltic, new-born states 
are not always humble and contented, and jealousy and 
covetousness of the fair lands just over the marches some- 
times prevail. The emancipated. Indian states are not 
likely to accept the boundaries prescribed for them, and 
a period of inter-state warfare will set in. The unnatural 
security and the comparative freedom from famine and 
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epidemics which British rule has given would cease. Nature 
would reassert herself; epidemics and wars would restrict 
the growth of population: India would continue to be self- 
supporting in food, and would not be forced into the gloom 
of industrialism. The wars would not be very deadly, as 
Hindus are mild and Mahomedans are lazy. Bolshevism 
or communism could no more thrive in India than it could 
have appealed to the England of the sixteenth century. 

But how about Afghanistan, Japan, and Bolshevist 
Russia ? Will they not invade a defenceless India? Japan 
belongs to the League of Nations, and, moreover, she probably 
covets an empty land for colonisation by her surplus popu- 
lation rather than the glory of ruling an overcrowded India. 
Neither Russia nor Afghanistan belongs to the League, and 
they would almost certainly invade India. But no moral 
obligation seems to lie on England to protect from invasion 
a country which protests that she no longer desires protection. 

Only, the trouble is that much English capital is invested 
in India, and if we leave India either to internal disorder 
or to external invasion that capital will be lost. The public 
debt of India is about £300,000,000, of which much more 
than half is due to English investors. India is liable for the 
payment of pensions of officers of the civil and military 
services; and the sum total of British capital invested in 
India is colossal. It might be argued that British capitalists 
have put their money into India without any promise that 
British rule should be continued indefinitely, and that England 
would be guilty of no breach of faith if now she withdraws. 
But the amount at stake is too large for airy treatment of 
this sort. It ought not to be impossible to announce the 
withdrawal of the British Government from India, say two 
years ahead, and to devote the last two years of British rule 
to liquidating India’s debt to England and Englishmen. 
It would be quite easy to raise a great Indian liberty loan 
of an amount sufficient to pay off the whole of the debt due 
in England and to provide for all pensions. By the Indian 
War Loans seventy millions were raised for a cause for which 
the people cared little; when the loan is the price of liberty, 
the response will be manyfold. During the same period 
of gradual withdrawal British merchants and investors 
could, if they wished, sell off their properties to Indians. 
It is safe to prophesy that there would be no lack of Indian 
buyers, and at the same time there would be many English- 
men, especially those in Calcutta and Bombay, who would 
prefer to continue their business and hope for the best under 


native rule. 
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Complete abandonment of India could hardly be more 
disastrous to trade and industry than the present divided 
Government, which has lost the confidence of the people, and 
is unable to maintain the security without which commercial 
enterprise is impossible. 

Probably no Government has ever had a more difficult 
problem to solve than this of the future of India. If it were 
merely a choice of the two alternatives of staying on in India 
for the maintenance of law and order or of abandoning her to 
her own peoples to work out each their own salvation, the 
problem would be hard enough; but we are already com- 
mitted to a middle course, which satisfies no one, makes the 
maintenance of order immensely difficult, and is certainly not 
intended ever to lead to complete abandonment. 

This is not the place in which to consider the theoretical 
merits of diarchy and the adequacy of the safeguards 
provided in India’s new constitution for securing British 
control in the more important departments of the Indian 
Government ; but it must be recognised that the hopes of 
the framers of the constitution have not been realised. 
They said: ‘‘ We are justified in calling on the political leaders, 
in the work of education which they will undertake, to bear 
carefully in mind the political inexperience of their hearers, 
and to look for future progress not to fiery agitation, which 
may have consequences quite beyond their grasp, but to the 
machinery which we devise for the purpose.’ The hope that 
the wolves who were driving the flock demented would join 
the fold and learn to bleat very like lambs has been blasted. 
The wolves have preferred to remain outside and avoid the 
metamorphosis ; and even the sheep within the fold do their 
best to echo the howls of the wolves. The result is that 
racial antagonism is daily growing more bitter ; the Govern- 
ment is boycotted; Englishmen are insulted and calumniated ; 
the removal of the British army is demanded ; loyal Indians 
are subjected to social persecution till they fear to remain 
loyal. Conciliation and repression are alternated in the vain 
hope of stemming the agitation. If we could believe that all 
this is a passing phase characteristic of a period of transition 
from paternal government to democracy, the programme for 
leading on India by gradual stages to full responsible govern- 
ment under the British Crown should be persisted in. But, 
so far as can be seen, this antagonism of East and West 
must continue and must grow. The achievement of the full 
measure of self-government in India would still mean a two- 
headed Government, with the heads looking one to the West 


and the other to the East. The willing adherence to the 
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Empire of a vast country, which is bound to it by no ties of 
race, religion, or—once the British army is gone—of interest, 
and cannot, like the Dominions, look up to Britain as a mother, 
is unlikely. 

But it is too late now to retrace the steps which have been 
taken along this course and to go back to a form of govern- 
ment which is able to’ maintain order. So the alternatives 
before us are not between abandonment of India and 
enforcement of order, but between abandonment and the 
present policy. 

For staying on in India there are the arguments of 
imperial prestige; of the material benefit of India; of the 
safeguarding of British capital; and of the sadness of 
relinquishing a splendid adventure in nation-building. For 
leaving India the supreme argument is that we are not 
justified any longer in attempting to tell her that our ideas 
of progress must be hers too. Even our pride forbids us to 
stay on as policemen and tax-gatherers where once we were 
social evangelists. 

India is not, like Egypt, a stage on the imperial highway 
which we cannot safely abandon. If only we can leave India 
with dignity and circumstance, so that all the world can see 
that the abandonment is voluntary, then the Empire will not 
suffer. Evacuation of India might even be applauded as 
spontaneously as was the Irish Treaty. We are not likely 
ever to be moved from India by force; but a few years more 
of mutual irritation, boycott, resignations of officials, and 
lack of new English recruits, may well make our position 
there intolerable. It has often been said that a refusal of the 
sweepers of India to carry out their duties as scavengers 
would compel us to leave. If this were to be the manner 
of our leaving, then indeed to abandon India would be to 
abandon also our place in the sun. 


W. S. HAMILTON. 
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IS THE WEST CHRISTIAN? 
F. S. MARVIN, M.A. 


Mr Epwyn Bevan has raised an interesting question in 
his recent book on Hellenism and Christianity, and gives 
rather a different answer in different chapters. The issue 
is, What is the nature and extent of the Christianity of the 
West, of what elements is it composed, and how far is this 
“‘ Christianity,’ or something else, the distinguishing and 
conquering factor in the relations of West and East ? 

In his Preface Mr Bevan states that ‘“‘ the modern West 
seems to me still for a large part to require conversion to 
Christianity.” It is “rather the Hellenic, rationalist factor 
in our civilisation than the Christian, which constitutes, if I 
may so express it, the Westernness of the West.” But in 
the chapter called “‘ Human Progress” he takes another line. 
Here he points out that, whereas the ancient Greek never 
contemplated an indefinite ‘“‘ Progress” in human affairs, 
the modern world, starting from Christianity, has gradually 
elevated this doctrine to the highest place in its creed. The 
ancient writers, such, for instance, as Homer or Hesiod, 
believed rather in a downward movement ; the time of gods 
and demi-gods was in the past; now an evil age begets a still 
more evil. Or, as in the Stoic gospel, they contemplated a 
cyclic process by which the course of human history repeated 
itself, and after long ages a Golden era began again. Virgil 
gives us this in his famous Eclogue. Mr Bevan, in perhaps 
the most suggestive passage in his book, contrasts with this 
frame of mind the religious spirit which he traces in the three 
great faiths of the Middle East. Both Jews, Zoroastrians 
and Christians agreed in placing the goal of human hope and 
effort in the future. History has unfolded to our eyes an 
age-long struggle between the forces of Good and Evil in the 
world. Often the evil side has won a temporary triumph, 
but in the end the Good will prevail. Here we have a moral 
idea, an argument from history, and, in part at least, the 
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germ of the idea of Progress. It is this belief which, according 
to Mr Bevan, has introduced into the West our modern 
forward-looking habit. It joins hands later on with the 
forces of science and produces that passionate creed of 
Progress which has inspired the West in recent centuries 
and gives us our present predominance in the world. 

Now here, it would seem, we have a reconciling doctrine 
of the highest interest and importance, which differs widely 
from the view of Progress put forth recently by Professor 
Bury. Professor Bury laid stress on the conflict between 
the hopes and ambitions of science in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and the older, other-worldly religious 
ideas which they seemed to undermine. It appeared to the 
onlookers in those days, and, more or less, to Professor Bury 
who describes them, that there was no pact possible between 
the opposing armies, that “ Progress” was entirely a scientific 
and modern gospel, owing nothing to the old. In so far then 
as we can find a common ground between the two streams as 
Mr Bevan does, we may do something to allay this ancient 
feud; more than that, we shall be helping to lessen the 
anxiety which many feel just now as to the course of Western 
civilisation. The triumphs and the future progress of science 
are assured. Link it up with religion, show that they have 
a kindred root and spirit, and we gain both a reasonable 
hope and a practicable policy for the future. 

The subject is a large one, and rather philosophical than 
strictly historical. But a short, broad sketch of the historical 
setting of the drama may serve as an introduction to the 
deeper consideration which it demands. 

We turn first to the “ Hellenic, rationalist ” spirit which 
in his Preface Mr Bevan was inclined to identify with the 
“'Westernness of the West.” It was of course eternally 
operative, and has built and is still building our modern 
thought. But in its original form it flickered out in the 
third and fourth centuries of our era. That gospel of Stoic 
resignation of which Marcus Aurelius is the noblest spokes- 
man was its last expression, and it was a gospel without 
hope. The ancient world and its ideals were crumbling 
fast around him as a governing faith, and, soon after, the 
intellectual curiosity which first gave it birth died out also. 
But meanwhile a new gospel of hope, resting on other 
premisses, and appealing to other elements in man’s nature, 
was making its way quietly and steadily throughout the West. 

It grew up at first as a stranger from the East, alien to 
the institutions and habits of the world which it was to 
pervade. It was personal and spiritual, based on the love 
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of one’s fellows, supported by belief in a supreme super- 
human force, always looking forward and always hopeful. 
This is of the essence of the Christian faith and most per- 
fectly expressed in the Paradiso. of Dante. Corrupted by 
worldly conflicts and ambition in the Middle Ages, it was 
never extinguished, and at the height of the Catholic period 
—say in the thirteenth century—it was the distinguishing and 
best feature of the West in its contrast with the rest of the 
world. The East had then, in the hands of the Moham- 
medans, the greater learning, perhaps the higher culture. 
But the West had a religion of hope, based on love and 
guaranteed by the historic memory of an Ideal Person. 
At the Renascence the doctrine was found inadequate and 
the formal unity of the Church was broken. But the breach 
in the continuity of thought was far less than when the 
Hellenic and rationalist ideal had been obscured in the so- 
called Dark Ages. The Christian ideal persisted and was 
purified of many corrupting accretions both in its Catholic 
and its Protestant forms. 

The problem which the Renascence and the growth of 
modern science propounded to the open-minded, religious 
man was not so much one of replacing something which had 
been destroyed as of making one harmonious and habitable 
structure of two tabernacles; and this problem is with us 
still. Alongside of the old Christian traditions and doctrine 
room had to be found somewhere in the human synthesis, 
first for all the fruit of pre-Christian thought, and then, more 
serious task, for the constant stream of new discoveries, 
penetrating further and further into the nature of things 
and extending man’s dominion over the earth and all that it 
contains. This new structure necessarily altered the pro- 
portions of the old building and destroyed many of its out- 
lying parts and supposed supports, but it did not affect its 
essential elements. Love, hope for the future, faith in a 
Power outside the individual making for good remained, 
and will remain, the central halls of the mansion. 

But though hopeful of ultimate reconciliation and con- 
fident of the persistence of good once achieved, we must 
be careful not to slur over important differences or obliterate 
the landmarks in the growth of thought. The modern 
doctrine of Progress comes in, as Professor Bury has shown 
us, with the development of modern science. But we ought 
not to put it so late, as Mr Bevan does, as the advent of 
Darwinism in biology. To connect it with Darwinism 
suggests rather a misleading note, for Darwinism in the 
strict sense rests on conflict and the survival of the fittest. 
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Progress in the modern sense appears when man began to 
realise the illimitable stretch of science and his consequent 
power over nature and his own life on earth. This may be 
dated from the seventeenth century. The profound change 
in the medizval view lies in this, that modern science lays 
the scene of man’s progress, the field in which the ideal of 
love and hope was to be worked out, not in some imaginary 
other world, but here, amid the relics of his glorious and 
chequered past, and relies on those powers of which man’s 
own life and-the world around him give present and historic 
evidence. A true doctrine of evolution, as distinct from the 
Darwinism of a struggle for existence, would lay stress 
rather on growth by co-operation, the development of the 
collective human spirit by the wider association of men, 
and by the contact of the human mind with the realities of 
nature. By these two forms of association man has risen, 
and they are both at the moment far more highly developed 
in the West than elsewhere. They are in essence the two 
streams of ‘‘ Westernness”” which Mr Bevan distinguishes 
in his chapter on Progress. It is, as he points out, a com- 
posite thing, and the geographer and the racial anthro- 
pologist would wish to add still more. But to recog- 
nise this is no reason for answering our initial question 
in the negative. If Christianity means the pursuance of 
an ideal of love and hope, who would deny that the West 
is more and not less Christian than it was? Different 
answers are prompted by the greater or less importance we 
attach to the various factors which make up the religious 
attitude, or general mentality, of the West. If we attach 
the main importance to belief in the orthodox creed as 
handed down from the Middle Ages, then doubtless we 
could not say that the West was “‘ Christian ” to-day in the 
old sense. But if, as Mr Bevan himself would probably do, 
we look rather to the growth of the essential elements of 
Love, Hope, and Faith, as we defined them above, then 
surely the West is much more Christian now than ever before. 
The expansion of science, and still more of the scientific 
spirit, though it may in certain respects have tended to 
materialism and selfishness, has enormously strengthened 
the element of Hope and of confidence in some External 
Power controlling our lives, however we may phrase it. Nor 
is the West really more selfish as a whole than it was in the 
so-called ‘“‘ Ages of Faith.” On the contrary, there is far 
more care for others, more world-consciousness, more collec- 
tive organisation for the welfare both of the community at 
large and of the weak and suffering individuals within it. 
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The supreme problem comes well in view, however, from 
Mr Bevan’s analysis of the two main factors in the progressive- 
ness of the West. We have not yet duly reconciled the old 
religious element of love and life for the future with the 
new knowledge and forces which science has put in our hands. 
Since the rebirth of science, knowledge and the fruits of 
knowledge have been growing at a pace which far outstrips 
our growth in social unity and devotion, though that too 
has not gone back. Hence we need constantly the stimulus 
of the moralist and philosopher to keep us in mind of the 
needs of the individual soul and of the claims of the whole 
society on its more quickly-moving and aggressive members. 
Would that a modern Dante could paint again the onward 
march of the human. spirit in its greater strength and 
glory, and, while lashing the flagrant evils of the age, 
hold out still the old ideal of peace and unity based on 
love! If such a voice were heard again, it would still 
find in the eternal “ Divina Commedia” of the soul an 
advance, often broken by passion and catastrophe, but 
continuous, towards a state in which the natural law of 
Good through Love enlightened by Knowledge was being 
realised in larger and larger circles. The De Monarchia is 
indeed a clear and moving preamble to the League of 
Nations, differing only in using the simple political forms 
of the medizval ideal as a framework instead of the multi- 
tudinous facts of the modern world. The spirit remains 
as true now as then, still acceptable and still accepted by 
all men of goodwill. The evolution of the social world 
and of thought in the six centuries since have added to 
Dante’s problem an immeasurable complexity of new forces 
and problems ; it has not tarnished the brightness of his vision 
nor lessened our belief in it, whether we call ourselves Chris- 
tians or not. The wider sweep of our thought still needs 
the depth and directness of his, for the Law of Progress 
through Love and submission to the General Good is our 
gospel still and true for all time. Science has brought dis- 
tractions to our path, but has added also fresh light for our 
guidance. The task of the prophet is still to recall us in- 
sistently to the ancient and eternal verities, while not dis- 
paraging the conquests of the modern spirit nor ignoring 
man’s solid progress in welfare and goodwill. 


F. S. MARVIN. 


BERKHAMSTED. 





LITERATURE AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. 


EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


HowEVER impatient we may grow at the slow development 
of international friendships, we cannot blind ourselves to 
the fact that, since the day of the armistice, a series of events 
have occurred which may give us, at least, a reasonable 
hope that all nations will realise the material and moral 
necessity of co-operation. I do not allude only to the 
practical decisions arrived at by the League of Nations and 
by the Washington Conference. The movement is not 
limited to the suppression of material conflicts and of the 
use of force. It aims also at the gradual suppression of 
moral conflicts and misunderstandings. We could picture 
a world in which the horrors of war would be abolished, 
but in which jealousies and intrigues played such an 
important part as to gravely compromise the results 
obtained. International law might be used by certain 
nations as civil law is often used by certain individuals 
in order to pursue purely selfish purposes without any con- 
sideration for the interests and happiness of their fellow- 
men. What we are aiming at is a gradual change in the 
international atmosphere which would bring about, not 
only the friendly adjustment of rival interests but some 
manifestations of active and practical friendship. It is not 
enough that we should not fight each other—we must help 
each other. In international affairs, as in all other affairs, 
the Christian principle of charity and goodwill must not 
merely be negative, it must also be positive. One might 
even go further and say that, unless it is the second it will 
never be the first; that unless a certain atmosphere of 
friendship and co-operation is created between the nations 
the hope of ending all brutal conflicts will remain illusory. 
In our eagerness to avoid the return of the terrible ordeal 
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we have gone through, we are apt to forget the spiritual 
side of this question and to put our trust merely in the 
limitation of armaments, compulsory arbitration or other 
similar measures, hoping that, through their influence, inter- 
national opinion may gradually be modified. There is a 
distinct danger in adopting such methods, a danger which 
has become apparent during the last six months. If we 
read the papers of the Continent, of this country, and of 
America, we must realise that great efforts are made to 
prevent the recurrence of war, but we must realise also that 
the atmosphere is charged with electricity, and that every 
week brings a new misunderstanding. We cannot expect 
British or foreign statesmen to become the leaders of a 
spiritual revival, but we may even now foresee that, unless 
such a spiritual revival brings about a change of heart, all 
their present efforts will become as useless as those of. the 
promoters of the Hague Convention and other similar organ- 
isations in pre-war days. 

If we consider the problem of international relations as 
a whole, under its spiritual as well as under its material 
aspects, we shall, from the outset, meet three formidable 
obstacles :—the conflict of interests, the want of education, 
and the difference of national temperaments. Conflicts of 
interest may be adjusted internationally as they are between 
private individuals; there may be difficulty in finding 
the right tribunal; it may, on certain occasions, be more 
difficult still to get the decision of such a tribunal recognised, 
but this is, after all, a practical problem dealing with con- 
crete factors, and it ought not to be outside the scope of 
wise statesmanship to give it as satisfactory a solution as 
can humanly be expected. Ignorance also can be counter- 
acted. The teaching of history and geography, which is far 
from satisfactory, if considered from the present international 
point of view, may be re-organised ; our press may improve 
its information, and, within a reasonable period of time, we 
may expect that the next generation will grow more inter- 
ested and less ignorant on the essential problems of inter- 
national politics with which it will have to deal. 

The third obstacle, though generally ignored, is far more 
difficult to overcome. For the pure internationalist, it does 
not exist, since everything which is connected with national 
temperament is considered by him as mere prejudice, and 
the very principle of nationality may be questioned. But for 
those who prefer to deal with facts rather than with theories, 
and whose idealism is not blind to the results of everyday 
observation, the existence of what is generally called national 
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temperament is obvious. It may be harmful or it may be 
beneficent : the quality of its influence cannot affect its 
existence. People belonging to the same nation have in- 
herited, through the influence of physical surroundings and 
of that of centuries of common life and tradition, certain 
characteristics which differentiate them from people belong- 
ing to other nations. They may differ in all other ways, 
through differences of classes, habits, occupation, or individual 
temperament, but, whatever the importance of the differences 
which separate them, they are united through a certain turn 
of mind, a certain mode of feeling, and a certain way of 
expressing their mind and expressing their feelings which 
marks them British, French, American, Italian, etc., among 
a crowd, and which betrays still more their nationality when 
one enters into closer relations with them. 

Such characteristics are so ingrained that they have 
resisted a century of industrialism and constant intercourse. 
London is now closer to Paris and New York to London, 
but the distinctions existing between British, French, and 
Americans has scarcely altered. They may be gradually 
attenuated in a distant future, but they constitute, at the 
present time, a hard fact with which we have to deal, and, 
since it is in the present time that we are endeavouring to 
improve international intercourse, it would be childish to 
shut our eyes to the main feature of the problem. 

It is of paramount importance, because, unlike the two 
obstacles already mentioned, divergence of interests and 
ignorance, it deals with imponderables and permeates prac- 
tically all international questions. It shows its influence 
already in the difference of languages, making international 
conversations difficult, not only because people do not agree 
to say the same thing, but because they cannot agree to say 
the same thing in the same way. All those who, from far 
or near, have had the opportunity of following diplomatic 
negotiations are aware of the time and energy wasted on 
mere technicalities. The turn of a phrase, peculiar to one 
language, the use of a word which does not possess any 
equivalent, may delay for weeks and months the con- 
clusion of important treaties. 

All the difficulties which underlie a good literary trans- 
lation derive from the same source. The language of a 
nation reflects its temperament, and there is nothing which 
brings us closer to the knowledge of national characteristics 
than an attentive study of colloquialisms and idioms. I 
daresay that the English expression “‘ to have a hobby ” 
ought to be translated in French by enfourcher son dada, 
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The two expressions are, nevertheless, separated by a gulf— 
the gulf of national temperament. For the Briton, full of 
self-control, shyness, and reserve, the hobby may be the 
most important thing in his life, far more important, anyway, 
than what he may be pleased to call his “‘ business.” The 
self-assertive Frenchman, on the contrary, makes an emphatic 
distinction between serious and trivial matters. For him 
les affaires sont les affaires, and the dada a mere trifle to be 
laughed at, played with, and thrown aside. One could give 
such examples by the score; they would show how vain is 
the attempt to bring nations together by the invention of 
a common artificial language such as Esperanto. In natural 
languages we may at least discern the difference of tempera- 
ment from the difference of expressions and the meaning 
attached to them. If we all talked Esperanto, we should 
all say the same thing, meaning, of course, something quite 
different, and making confusion worse confounded. The 
curse of Babel was not that people talked different languages, 
but that, talking different languages, they never made the 
effort to understand each other and to co-operate in the same 
undertaking. In the same way, the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
at Pentecost, not only means that the Apostles were able to 
talk to all the peoples of the world in their own languages, 
but that they were able to appeal to a true inspiration which 
opened the heart of their hearers to their message. 

The more’ we deal with foreign politics, the more we 
realise that misunderstanding and prejudice are the main 
causes of trouble. The materialistic view, according to 
which nations will go on fighting, because there will always 
be some bone of contention between them, because ‘‘ one 
nation will always want to secure some economic advantages 
which another nation possesses,” is really a short-sighted 
one. It amounts to saying that no law could ever have 
been established to protect the weak, and that no social life 
can be possible. International interests, like ‘individual 
interests, can be adjusted, if not according to the strict 
dictates of Divine Justice, at least with some approximation 
of fairness. The only reason why international difficulties 
cannot be settled in the same spirit as internal difficulties, is 
that the nations of the world lack a bond of union, and live, 
spiritually speaking, in watertight compartments. The most 
ridiculous prejudices are thus created. Let me quote a 
trivial example which will show at. once the mischief which 
may be made by this situation when more important prob- 
lems are dealt with. We have all heard, over here, of the 
proverbial demonstrativeness of the French, of their exuber- 
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ance and sentimentalism. The French, on their side, are 
wont to speak of the cold restraint of the British, of their 
phlegmatic attitude under the most tragic circumstances, 
and are inclined to attribute this attitude to a want of feeling. 
To any one acquainted with both nations it is obviously the 
reverse which is true. If the French are so demonstrative 
it is because, being stern realists, they are bound to clothe 
their opinions in the cloak of an elaborate courtesy, while, 
if the British are so typically self-controlled, it is because 
they have naturally a great amount of feeling to control, 
and cannot afford to let themselves go. 

Every popular idea on the same subject might be criti- 
cised in the same way. While popular notions are usually 
sound in their appreciation of human affairs at home, they 
are nearly always beside the mark when dealing with human 
nature abroad. They may be right or wrong in the general 
appreciation expressed, but the point is not whether they 
are right or wrong but whether this judgment is founded on 
true or false reasons. 

How can we acquire a sound knowledge of other nations’ 
psychology ? Personal contact is often advised, but it is 
not always possible, and, unless practised for years and 
extended to a great number of people belonging to all classes 
and professions, may lead to hasty generalisations. A closer 
study of history and social conditions may certainly prove 
helpful, but will only give us facts, and what we are trying 
to find is the light in which we ought to interpret them. No 
amount of erudition and mere scientific knowledge can pro- 
vide this spiritual help. The surest method would perhaps 
be the study of modern classics, that is to say, of the great 
classics of European civilisation, from the Middle Ages 
onwards. 

A great deal of discussion is still going on, in educational 
circles, concerning the advisability or non-advisability of 
curtailing the study of Greek and Latin classics. It is 
urged, on one side, that more time is required for science 
and technical knowledge, and that the knowledge of Greek 
and Latin is of no practical use in modern life. It is urged, 
on the other side, that there is a distinct danger, especially 
in secondary education, in further sacrificing literary studies 
and in limiting the outlook of youth to purely concrete facts 
and observations. It would be impertinent for an outsider 
to take sides in the debate, but it might be observed that the 
study of the classics of modern languages might perhaps 
be substituted, with advantage, for Greek and Latin studies, 
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special study of the latter. With regard to beauty of 
language and expression, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Pascal, 
and Goethe are certainly comparable to the greatest writers 
of antiquity. Their religion, their philosophy are closer to 
us, the languages in which they express themselves are still 
spoken around us, and, what is perhaps more important, 
many of them give us the key to the temperament of the 
nation they represent. 

It may seem a paradox, but it is impossible not to notice 
that the great authors, whose fame is spread all over the 
world, Ri who are read, in the original and in translations, 
in every country, are precisely those who follow the most 
exclusive and sometimes the most narrow national tenden- 
cies. Dante expresses all the qualities and all the mistakes 
of the Italian character: its burning enthusiasm, its fierce 
asceticism, and its passionate spirit of revenge. Mboliére is 
more typically French than any other of his countrymen by 
the blending of wit and tragedy and of refinement and shrewd 
analysis. Shakespeare and Milton represent the two sides 
of the English temperament, so genial and buoyant, as long 
as feelings alone are involved, so stern and uncompromising 
where ideas are concerned. 

The natural objection to any proposal of giving more 
importance in the school curriculum to modern classics is 
that they imply the knowledge of several languages. It 
would be difficult, at the present time, to study them other- 
wise, owing to the inadequacy of existing translations. The 
art of translating has been allowed to deteriorate, and while, 
in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, the best authors did 
not disdain to devote years of their life to this kind of work, 
our modern writers are far too occupied with their own 
original production to find time for such patient and scholarly 
undertakings. There is no greater mistake than to imagine 
that a translation is of secondary importance and can be 
written by a secondary writer. Asa matter of fact, it requires 
nearly as much originality and skill to translate a book as to 
write one, for a good translation not only renders the words 
of one language into another, but should give an adequate 
rendering of all images, ideas, and feelings expressed in the 
original, without the reader being able to notice the effort 
entailed. The importance of such works cannot be exagger- 
ated. Besides doing real service to the world of letters and 
to international education, it provides the writer with the 
best training obtainable, since it obliges him to find an 
absolutely accurate expression for each particular thought. 
In the sixteenth century, the French Amyiot owed all his 
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celebrity as a writer to his translations. In recent times, 
whenever we come across any good version of a foreign book, 
we find that it has, almost invariably, been written by some 
author of note. It is the fashion nowadays, in literary 
circles, to declare that good translations are impossible, 
though it has been shown again and again by Schlegel and 
Tieck, by Leconte de Lisle, by Maeterlinck, and by many 
others, that the only condition required is to find a great 
writer willing to undertake the work. 

It may be said that there is no such great virtue in the 
study of foreign literature, and that writers and critics may 
be brought together without influencing the masses. It may 
be argued further that, in the Middle Ages, there was far 
more intellectual intercourse between the nations than there 
is nowadays. Latin constituted then a natural common 
language which allowed all cultured men to communicate 
without the least difficulty. All Europeans belonged to the 
same Church and shared the same faith. When national 
literatures developed, almost all important works, whether 
epics or fabliaux, mystery plays or farces, were promptly 
translated and developed, so that most works of the period 
received a French, a Flemish, a German, and an English 
rendering. A superficial knowledge of Chaucer and of his 
sources, besides giving us an excellent example of literary 
translations in the Romaunt of the Rose, will provide us with 
a general view of the European literature of the time. The 
famous legend of Tristram and Isolt spread from France to 
England and Germany, and received various treatments in 
every one of these countries. In the same way, the Flemish 
satiric poem of Reinaert was reproduced during the thirteenth 
century in France and Germany. Critics still discuss whether 
the Flemish or the English text of the morality play, Every- 
man, written in the fifteenth century, is the original one. 
During this whole period authors never worried themselves 
concerning the originality of their plots. They used material 
which was common property, and it was only in the treat- 
ment of this material that they displayed their originality. 
There has been no time, in European civilisation, when litera- 
ture and art were more widely open to foreign influences, and 
there was perhaps no time when local and national rivalries 
caused a greater number of violent conflicts. 

If any proof were wanted to show that artistic and intel- 
lectual intercourse cannot succeed alone in bringing peace 
to the world, the situation prevailing during the pre-Renais- 
sance period would be a sufficient argument. But war does 
not mean to-day what it meant during the fourteenth and 
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fifteenth centuries. It is no longer a quarrel between feudal 
princes, or even an expedition undertaken by the prince to 
further his own personal interests or his own personal ambi- 
tion. It no longer involves a limited number of knights or 
a few thousand mercenaries, most of them of foreign extrac- 
tion. Through the gradual centralisation of power and 
through the development of industrialism, it has reached 
proportions which were never dreamt of in the past. The 
whole nation is now involved, and the number of casualties 
and the extent of devastation are out of all proportion with 
the results of medizval enterprises. During the Middle 
Ages war might have been considered almost as a normal 
phenomenon. It was the natural trade of the aristocracy, 
and the only justification for its existence. The peasants 
and traders suffered from it, but neither the people nor the 
bourgeoisie had obtained enough power in the state to make 
their protests heard and to influence the prince’s policy. 
Besides, there was a glamour attached to individual valour 
which appealed to the people’s imagination ; a battle could 
be visualised as a series of duels, which were sung by poets 
and described by artists, just as they had been sung and 
described in the heroic times of Greece. By many of 
those who waged it, it was considered much in the same 
light as sport in British universities, and it formed, in 
the same way, an important item in the young nobles’ 
education. 

It would, therefore, be unfair to say that closer intellectual 
relationship nowadays might not affect international rela- 
tions because, in a distant past, such intellectual relation- 
ships existed throughout Europe simultaneously with periodic 
outbursts of strife. The movement which we witness to-day 
towards the creation of world citizenship can in no way be 
compared with the weak attempts made by the Church to 
impose, from time to time, a truce in the land. The very 
conception of world citizenship was foreign to those times. 
Nationality had scarcely begun to exist, let alone internation- 
alism based on the friendship of nations. Europe, it is true, 
possessed greater unity from the artistic and intellectual 
point of view; politically and morally, it was still broken up 
in thousands of contending units. It would be foolish to 
argue that closer intellectual relationship might have brought 
people together at a time when economic and political con- 
ditions were adverse to the formation of a larger common- 
wealth, but now that, for the first time, all nations begin to 
realise their interdependence from the economic and even 
from the political points of view, we may well wonder whether 
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a closer intellectual understanding may not remove some 
serious difficulties. 

We have all heard the argument according to which 
peace must be re-established by intimate trade relations and 
travelling facilities. After all the capitals of the world had 
been brought closer and closer together and the number of 
travellers had enormously increased, the idea of universal 
solidarity was expected to make some progress. Events 
have scarcely confirmed this prophecy. We begin to realise 
that all the technical improvements, so valuable in times of 
peace, may also become extremely useful in time of war. 
Technical civilisation has provided mankind with a mighty 
instrument which increases its power for good or evil, so 
that, while liberal philosophers of the last century promised 
us times when armed conflicts should become impossible, 
we have seen these armed conflicts become more and more 
murderous, and extend their ravages over a wider area. 

Every student of history must be struck by the unbalanced 
condition of our present civilisation. Compared with more 
or less harmonious civilisations, such as those of ancient 
Greece and medieval Europe, we are enormously over- 
weighted on the material side. We possess technical equip- 
ment compared with which the civilisation of the fifteenth 
century seems in a state of infancy. But, from the artistic 
and literary points of view, European nations are perhaps 
further apart than they were at that time. It is scarcely 
necessary to pursue the comparison further, in the domains 
of architecture and decorative arts, for instance. The fact 
which interests us here is not that medieval craftsmen might 
have shown more refinement than our own, but that the 
craftsmen, painters, and writers of all civilised countries 
worked with one purpose, dealt with the same subjects, and 
constantly communicated the results of their labour to each 
other. Any educated man in England or France, at the 
present moment, is far less acquainted with art and literature 
across the Channel than he would have been five hundred 
years ago. It is true that intellectual production is much 
larger, and that a selection is difficult to make. What 
happens, as a matter of fact, is that the selection is made, 
not according to real value, but according to popularity, and 
that we are only allowed to know of each other’s literature, 
with a few exceptions, the authors who have catered for 
popular success. 

The same thing is not true of science and applied science. 
There we have a certain number of important reviews 
laying before the scientists of all countries the results 
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achieved. Since the knowledge of at least two foreign 
languages forms the necessary equipment of any one engaged 
on research work, the European literature of each subject 
does not need to be translated to reach its special public. 
Finally, international congresses bring together doctors, 
historians, engineers, and all scientists, and tighten the close 
relationship existing between them. 

Such efforts are invaluable, but they can scarcely be 
expected to bring about a change of heart among the nations 
of the world. Concrete science is not directly concerned 
with the expression of feeling which we sum up under the 
word temperament. It does not deal with imponderables 
and the subtleties of national psychology. In order to obtain 
certain concrete results, it is, on the contrary, bound to dis- 
card vague and often irrational generalities. Whether 
written in French, in German, or in English, one scientific 
book reads very like another, and it is only in certain sciences, 
such as history or art criticism, which lie very close to 
literature, that a certain difference of outlook may dis- 
tinguish them. 

This close relationship, existing in scientific circles, 
renders still more conspicuous the lack of artistic and 
literary cohesion. As a matter of fact, it is precisely in the 
domain in which constant communication is most required 
that we find ourselves lying further apart. We may read 
dozens of French scientific books without in the least in- 
creasing our knowledge of the French people, just as we may 
travel for years throughout Europe without leaving the 
atmosphere of our cosmopolitan hotels. While it is true to 
say that an hour spent with Lamartine or de Musset would 
be extremely fruitful, from an internationalist’s point of 
view, we must admit that difficulties are considerably 
increased nowadays by the present conditions of modern 
literature. It has become far more difficult to discover, 
among the scores of authors who attract pubke attention, 
the two or three who give us an insight into the soul of their 
country. Our various literatures are not only separated, 
but each of them works on distinct lines, and the grouping 
of writers in schools, such as the romantic school in France 
or even the Victorian writers in England, becomes increas- 
ingly difficult. We not only lack the opportunities of 
broader relationship, we lack also the common source of 
inspiration which constituted a strong bond of union between 
European writers in the past. If medizval art and literature 
acquired such European characteristics, is it not because, 
to a great extent, it derived its inspiration from the Christian 
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faith, and if we are driven so far apart nowadays is it not 
because we have not yet reached the time when a religious 
revival shall bring us together again? When Louis IX. of 
France met Brother Giles he did not know a word of Italian, 
neither did Brother Giles know a word of French. They 
were satisfied with embracing each other in silence, and, 
after a short time, “St Louis went his way on his journey and 
Brother Giles returned to his cell, and, as the other brothers 
wondered at the unmannerly attitude of Giles, the latter 
reassured them, saying: Beloved brothers, wonder not at 
this, for neither could I speak a word to him nor he to me, 
because, as soon as we embraced each other, the light of 
wisdom revealed and manifested his heart to me and mine 
to him, and thus . . . we knew much better what I would 
have said to him and he would have said to me, than if we 
had spoken it with the mouth, and with more consolation 
than if we had gone about to explain with the voice that which 
we felt in our hearts.” In this way did the King of France 
and the humble Italian monk solve all the difficulties deriving 
from difference of languages, translations, and international 
misunderstandings, for the “light of wisdom” shone in 
their eyes. 

Those who have not the privilege of possessing this light, 
or who can only hope for a faint reflection of it, cannot expect 
to achieve such results whatever the value attached to their 
artistic or literary production. Saints do not need words 
to express themselves, but there are, unhappily, few saints 
in the world, and, to the great majority of us, words and 
images remain the only means, however imperfect, through 
which we may express ourselves and communicate with our 
fellow men. Keeping within our hearts the memory of those 
who, with one look, could annihilate all barriers erected 
between individuals and nations, ought we not to strive, 
with the material at our disposal, to follow their example as 
far as our strength permits, and try to make the words of 
all languages the servants of one spirit ? 


EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


LONDON. 











THE THREE-FOLD STATE. 
_ Proressor J. S. MACKENZIE. 


Dr Rupo.F STEINER’s book on the three-fold State (Die 
Dreigliederung des sozialen Organismus) has attracted a 
good deal of attention in several European countries, and 
has begun to arouse a certain amount of interest in Great 
Britain. Dr Steiner gave some account of its main concep- 
tions in the} H1nspert Journat for July 1921. The funda- 
mental principle that is involved in it appears to me to be a 
sound one, and I think it deserves very serious consideration ; 
though the particular form’in which it has been presented 
may not be such as to appeal very readily to the English- 
speaking peoples. Perhaps it may be worth while to try to 
bring out very shortly and simply what its underlying idea is, 
what would be the practical consequences of its adoption, 
and how it is related to some other conceptions of the State 
and to some other proposals for social reconstruction. 

Like several other sociological writers, Dr Steiner begins 
by comparing a human society to a human body; and, up 
to a certain point, the use that he makes of this comparison 
is not very unlike the use that has been made of it by several 
others writers—especially by Plato and by a number of 
Indian thinkers, of whom Mr Bhagavan Das is at present 
the most conspicuous. He urges, as most of the others do, 
that there are three main functions in the social organism, 
just as there are three main functions in the human body. 
According to his way of looking at it, the three main 
functions in the body are (1) the nervous system, having 
its centre in the brain, (2) the circulatory system, having 
its centre in the heart, (3) the nutritive system, having its 
centre in the stomach. Their distinctive aspects might 
perhaps be briefly and simply characterised as Nerve, 
Muscle, and Nutriment. The corresponding functions in the 
social organism are (1) its more spiritual aspects—science, 
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art, literature, philosophy, religion, education, everything 
connected with the development and expression of human 
personality and the realisation of the ultimate values in 
human life ; (2) its more mechanical aspects—the protection 
of life and property, the defence against aggression from 
without, the establishment and enforcement of laws, every- 
thing connected with justice and with the State (in the 
narrower sense of that word); (8) its more assimilative aspects 
—the use and control of natural forces, the practical appli- 
cations of science, everything connected with the industrial 
side of life and with the production of instrumental values. 

It is at once evident that this way of working out the 
analogy between the physical and the social organism, 
though bearing a certain resemblance to the method adopted 
by Plato in his Republic, leads to very different results. It 
is also very different from the method that is most commonly 
adopted in India, and that is used there for the defence of 
the caste system. Let us notice the chief points at which 
Dr Steiner’s use of the analogy diverges from these two 
ancient methods of applying it. 

1. Difference from Plato’s Conception.—Of the three aspects 
recognised by Plato and by Dr Steiner, though the bodily 
parts to which they are referred are the same, only the third 
can be-regarded as having any complete correspondence in 
the two schemes. What Plato refers to the region of the 
heart is the element of spirit or passion. The fact that he 
regarded this aspect of human nature as being essentially 
allied to the more rational aspect, and properly subject to 
its control, makes the difference between his theory and that 
of Dr Steiner less conspicuous than it would otherwise be : 
nevertheless, there is a fundamental distinction. On both 
theories, indeed, it is this aspect that is most difficult to 
understand. Perhaps it is best to think of it as relating 
essentially to the more purely animal impulses and emotions, 
such as anger, fear, natural affection, and the like, which in 
the individual have to be controlled by reason, and in society 
have to be governed by law. In popular language, these are 
commonly referred to the heart. How far this is physio- 
logically justified, we need not here attempt to discuss. 
I may as well confess at once that I do not attach much im- 
portance to these attempts to find correspondences between 
the physical and the social organisms. They are sometimes 
useful as supplying hints, but it seems futile to pursue them 
into details. Still, it is well to note the different hints that 
are supplied to different writers ; and, in comparing Plato’s 
views with those of Dr Steiner, we may note an important 
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divergence with regard to the first of the three aspects, as 
well as with regard to the second. Plato, by connecting the 
first aspect purely with the head, tends to give it an exclusively 
intellectual interpretation; whereas Dr Steiner, by think- 
ing of it in relation to the whole nervous system, is able to 
give it a much wider application, including everything that 
can be properly described as spiritual—covering poetry, for 
instance, as well as philosophy and religion. It is Plato’s 
limitation in this respect that is largely responsible for his 
failure—in spite of his own artistic temperament—to do full 
justice to the place of poetry in education and in life. It 
can hardly be doubted that Dr Steiner has improved upon 
him in this respect. 

Now, if we ask how political theory is affected by 
these differences, there are several things that it is important 
to notice. In the first place, Dr Steiner’s way of regarding 
the State tends to lead us to think of it in two distinct ways, 
a wider and a narrower. In the former sense, it is equiva- 
lent to the whole organised community ; in the latter, it is 
confined to the more purely legal aspect of the community. 
A good deal of confusion has been occasioned in recent times 
by the fact that different people tend to think of the State 
in one or other of these different ways. In particular, this 
fact is largely at the root of the misunderstandings that are 
apt to arise between German and English ways of speaking 
about the State. The reverence for the State which is so 
characteristic of the German attitude is, in the main, due to 
their identification of the State with the whole national life, 
or at least with the central power by which the whole of its 
Kultur is sustained. English writers, on the other hand, 
have been rather apt to think of the State as only that par- 
ticular aspect of national organisation which is concerned 
with defence against external enemies, with the protection 
of the life and property of the citizens, with the enforcement 
of treaties and contracts, and with the making of laws for the 
regulation of those activities that can be conveniently con- 
trolled from without and for the promotion of the general 
welfare of individuals in so far as they are clearly incapable of 
promoting it for themselves. Some would be inclined to cut 
down its functions a good deal more than this; and, at any 
rate, most Englishmen believe, or used to believe, that the 
burden of proof rests decidedly with anyone who seeks to 
extend the activities of the State. The Greeks also, especially 
the Athenians, were lovers of freedom, almost as much as 
they were lovers of art ; yet they tended to think‘of the State 
in the larger sense of the word, as being the power by which 
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art and every aspect of the common life was rightly controlled ; 
and Plato compares this control with that which the head, 
assisted by the active co-operation of the heart, exercises 
over the bodily organism. Hence he thinks of the rulers 
as being philosophers as well as kings, and as concerning 
themselves with every department of social life. The 
organism is one, and it has a single controlling organ. 

Now, it is here that we see the most prominent respect 
in which Dr Steiner’s view diverges from that of Plato. 
He recognises a real trinity in the State. It is three in one, 
as well as one in three. The separation of its functions is as 
real as their essential unity. The philosopher is not to be 
the king, nor is he to be the captain of industry. It remains, 
indeed, to be seen whether there are to be any supreme 
captains. It is not the function of the brain, at any rate, 
to exercise any direct control over the circulation ; and the 
stomach has to carry on its particular work without the 
immediate guidance either of the head or of the heart. 
This, in itself, is obviously a very important difference ; 
but its full consequences will become more apparent when 
we have noticed the relations of Dr Steiner’s theory to that 
which lies at the foundation of the Indian Caste system. 

2. Difference from the Indian Conception.—The Indian 
conception is embodied in the Laws of Manu, and its best 
exposition in modern times appears to be that which has 
been given by Mr Bhagavan Das, especially in his two books 
on The Science of Social Organisation and on Social Recon- 
struction. It is his statements that I take here for the 
purpose of comparison. 

is view, like those of Plato and Dr Steiner, is connected 
with an analysis of the bodily organism; but the analysis 
is again a somewhat different one. The human body is 
regarded as falling into four essentially distinct parts—the 
head, the breast and arms, the lower half of the trunk, and 
the feet and nether limbs; and, corresponding to these, 
there are four distinct castes in the social organism—the 
brahmans, the ksattriyas, the vaisyas, and the shudras. 
This correspondence is graphically represented in the Hindu 
mythology by the statement that the brahmans issued from 
the mouth of Brahma, the ksattriyas from his arms, the 
vaisyas from his thighs, and the shudras from his feet. 

The brahmans, corresponding to the head, are the intel- 
lectual and spiritual leaders of the whole society. They are 
philosophers, but not kings. They may draw up laws, but 
it is not their business to enforce them. They are priests 
and teachers, supported by the community, and rewarded 
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with high honour. The ksattriyas, corresponding to the 
arms and shoulders (it may be remembered that Ruskin 
also liked to speak of “‘ head men” and “ shoulder men ’’) 
are the political and military rulers. In the framing of their 
laws they would generally be assisted and guided by the 
advice of the brahmans ; but it is their special function to 
see that the laws are carried out, and to protect the general 
interests of the whole. Their reward lies in the possession 
of great power. The vaisyas are the captains of industry. 
Their reward is their wealth—which, however, they are 
expected to use for the good of the community. The 
shudras, finally, have no special function but that of service, 
which they owe to the other three classes. They are sup- 
ported with the necessaries of life, and their rulers reward 
them with amusements (the Roman panem et circenses). 

The general significance of what is here maintained, 
and the way in which it could be applied to English life, 
may be gleaned from the following statement (Social 
Reconstruction, p. 62): 


‘“‘ The head priest, presumably the man of highest 
wisdom, receives the highest honor; for instance, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who is the chief ‘ brahmana ’ 
of England, takes precedence of all except the sovereign 
and his family, in that country. The sovereign, the 
chief man of action in times of peace, and the general- 
issimo or military dictator in time of war, has necessarily 
the greatest power, in every country. The wealthiest 
man in every country is always some merchant and not 
even the king himself. And no one can enjoy a holiday 
so whole-heartedly as the workman. Under the Roman 
Catholic culture in the Middle Ages, Europe seems to 
have observed this partition somewhat more clearly, 
as did India till recently. In ancient India it seems to 
have worked fully. But the principles underlying this 
partition of the ambitions and corresponding prizes, 
which is an integral and essential part of the rationale 
of the caste system, have all been thrown away.” 


He urges further (pp. 69-70) that, if these principles were 
more fully recognised, a better order of society would speedily 
be established : 


‘“* All the true brahmanas, the scientists, men of 
letters, priests, legislators, of all faiths and climes, could 
then co-operate, with lessened exclusiveness and thinned 
barriers of caste, creed, nation, and race, and increased 
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good will, in a world-wide educational organisation, for 
the advancement of sound knowledge and good law, 
for the benefit of the whole of humanity. So, all the 
true ksattriyas of all countries and creeds could join in 
a federalist political organisation for the protection of 
the good from the evil, and for the preservation of peace 
and order throughout the whole world. So, all the true 
vaisyas of all lands and religions could combine in an 
international economic organisation, for the enhance- 
ment of the comforts of life of all the populations of all 
countries. And so all the shudras could similarly 
co-operate, under guidance, in an international industrial 
organisation, for the production of all necessaries of life 
in ample measure, for the use of all the peoples of the 
earth.” 


The Indian divisions, however, in actual practice, are 
much more sharply drawn than those that were suggested by 
Plato; and, as they appear to have been based originally 
on racial distinctions, they have not unnaturally come to be 
treated as hereditary. In other respects, they are not very 
unlike Plato’s divisions. He, indeed, does not explicitly 
recognise any shudras; but he seems to assume that there 
would be slaves within his State; and these, at least, would 
presumably be distinct in race from the free citizens. They 
would hardly be citizens at all. They would perhaps corre- 
spond most nearly to the outcasts in India; but, in practice, 
I should suppose that they might be classed with the shudras, 
since Plato’s divisions are not rigidly exclusive. It has to be 
remembered that not only are the Indian classes quite 
rigid, but there are horizontal divisions as well as vertical 
ones. Even minute differences of occupation form dis- 
tinctions almost as exclusive as those between the leading 
castes. Of course, Mr Bhagavan Das would recommend 
many reforms in the present system. But, even with very 
large reforms, it is obvious that a system of this kind would 
be worlds removed from anything that is contemplated by 
Dr Steiner, though the primary basis of division is substan- 
tially the same, so far as the first three classes are concerned. 
Dr Steiner has, of course, nothing corresponding to the 
lowest class; but, in order to see how it is possible to do 
without such a class, we have now to notice the most funda- 
mental difference between Dr Steiner’s conception of the 
divisions within the State and that which was in the mind 
either of Plato or of such writers as Mr Bhagavan Das. 

In reality, Dr Steiner is not thinking of classes at all. 
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The three great functions that he has in mind are not to be 
thought of as belonging to particular sections of the com- 
munity, any more than they belong to different sections of 
the human body. The nervous system is not confined to the 
head, nor the circulating system to the heart, nor the nutritive 
system to the stomach. The physical organism is a 
systematic whole, and its leading functions are distributed 
practically throughout it. The social organism is also a 
genuine unity, and all its members have their share in each 
of its leading functions. This is the really essential point 
in Dr Steiner’s conception. 

Aristotle pointed out that Plato’s ideal State would, after 
all, be two distinct States. The philosophic rulers and their 
auxiliaries would be one State, the members of which would 
differ from one another only in age, ability, and degree of 
education. The captains of industry and their dependents 
would be another State, subordinate to the first, the members 
of which would differ in wealth and in the nature of their 
occupations. Perhaps the slaves also would eventually 
form a third State, antagonistic to the other two. It is 
doubtful, therefore, whether the whole society would long 
retain its boasted unity. 

The Indian communities are much more obviously rent 
asunder. It is the curse of that great and potentially 
glorious land that there is hardly any conceivable ground of 
distinction, territorial, racial, sexual, religious, vocational, 
or linguistic, which is not turned into an instrument of 
disruption and strife. Perhaps, indeed, it is wrong to include 
differences of sex in this list, for the family relationship is 
certainly a very strong bond; and no doubt there are other 
bonds as well. But it can hardly be denied that the sources 
of division are much more numerous than those of unity. 

Now, such a society as Dr Steiner conceives would be the 
very antithesis of this. The divisions that he admits, and 
which he thinks it important to emphasise, are not divisions 
between people, but only distinctions between those funda- 
mental functions which may, indeed, be more prominently 
exercised by some than by others, but in which every human 
being ought to have some share. Religion, education, 
science, poetry, music, creative art, belong no doubt to the 
exclusive realm of the spirit ; but it is a realm in which all 
are admitted as citizens. The defence of the country, of 
individual life and property, the establishment and enforce- 


ment of just laws, are no doubt more the business of some | 


than of others; but, in some degree, they are everyone’s 
concern. So, too, though there are many different forms of 
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industrial activity, nearly everyone is, in some degree, either 
a capitalist or a labourer, and certainly everyone is a 
consumer. 

Thus, what Dr Steiner seeks to emphasise is not that the 
social organism consists of three parts that have to be kept 
separate, but only that it has three distinct functions that 
ought to co-operate with one another, but that ought not to 
interfere with each other’s free activity. A community 
should be as truly three in one as one in three. The State as a 
political organisation must not interfere unduly with the 
same State as an economic organisation or as a spiritual 
unity. But this does not mean that these three modes of 
organisation are not to exercise incessant vigilance over 
each other’s doings, and, where necessary, to criticise and 
resist. It is this way of thinking of the whole community 
as at once one and three that is Dr Steiner’s real contribution 
to social theory ; and it appears to me to be a contribution 
of the highest value. But, of course, it raises the difficult 
practical problem as to how it would be possible to maintain 
both the aspect of unity and the aspect of triplicity. I am 
not sure that Dr Steiner has provided any quite clear solution 
of this problem ; and accordingly, in what follows, I do not 
profess to be expounding the method that he would recom- 
mend. I only try to indicate what appears to be a possible 
way of dealing with the question in the circumstances of one 
particular community; and I choose for illustration the 
community of which I happen to be a citizen. I believe, 
however, that what can be stated about one community 
could be applied, with comparatively slight modifications, 
to almost every community in which there is anything that 
can be described as a constitutional government. 

I may begin by noting that the idea of separate functions, 
such as those to which Dr Steiner alludes, is not altogether 
a novelty in this country. Many firm supporters of a 
national Church, for instance, have strongly urged that its 
government should be distinct from that which exercises 
political sovereignty. Similar claims have sometimes been 
put forward on behalf of education. But it is not always 
very clear in such cases how the distinct organisations are 
to work, so as to be at once free and national. Most often, 
I think, the freedom has to be urged to the detriment of the 
national unity. Perhaps a better illustration of the attempt 
to secure co-ordinate authorities within a unified community 
may be found in some of the recent suggestions of the Guild 
Socialists. They sometimes suggest the possibility of an 
association of consumers as having a certain authority more 
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or less co-ordinate with that of an association of producers ; 
and, as they use the terms “ production” and “ consump- 
tion ” in a very wide sense, it would seem that each of these 
associations would pretty nearly include the whole com- 
munity. This way of speaking, however, seems somewhat 
confusing. It treats all the activities of a community too 
much as if they were on the economic level. It is doubtful, 
for instance, whether it conduces to clearness to describe a 
surgeon as a producer and his patient as a consumer, or to 
say that a man consumes an oratorio when he listens to it, 
or consumes the law of divorce when he cannot get on with 
his wife. Hence I prefer not to enter into considerations 
of this kind. It seems better to say, with Dr Steiner, that 
transactions of an economic type, to which the terms “ pro- 
duction” and “‘ consumption ” are most. readily applied, are 
- essentially different in kind from those that are spiritual or 
personal. For this reason, I pass to what appears to me to 
be a much more definite and practicable suggestion that has 
been brought forward by some Socialists of a different type— 
viz. Mr and Mrs Sidney Webb. 

These writers, in their recent book on A Constitution 
for the Socialist Commonwealth. of Great Britain, have set 
forth a view of the main functions in the life of the com- 
munity that is to some extent very.similar to that which has 
been indicated by Dr Steiner. They only recognise two main 
functions, however: what they characterise as the “‘ political ”’ 
and the “social ’’—corresponding pretty closely to Dr 
Steiner’s “‘ legal ”’ and “ industrial” ; and what they suggest 
is that there should be two Houses of Parliament, as at 
present, but that the House of Lords should be abolished, 
and that another House should be instituted, co-ordinate 
with the present House of Commons, but dealing exclusively 
with social problems, leaving those that may properly be 
described as political to the House that we already have. 
“What we may call the Political Democracy,”: they say 
(p. 111), ‘ dealing with national defence, international rela- 
tions, and the administration of justice, needs to be set apart 
from what we may call the Social Democracy, to which is 
entrusted the national administration of the industries and 
services by and through which the community lives. The 
sphere of the one is Verwaliung, autorité régalienne, police 

ower; that of the other is Wirtschaft, gestion, house- 
eeping. The co-operative commonwealth of to-morrow 
must accordingly have, not one national assembly only, but 
two, each with its own sphere; not, of course, without 
mutual relations, to be hereafter discovered, but co-equal and 
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independent, and neither of them first or last.” They add 
(p. 122) that “they should both be chosen by the same 
electorate, consisting of the whole body of adult citizens,” 
but suggest that the constituencies should be differently 
arranged. The second of the two Houses would, among 
other things, have control of education (p. 120), and thus 
would include part of the work which Dr Steiner would con- 
sider to belong properly to the “ spiritual” side. Religion, 
they apparently consider, should not be controlled by any 
public body ; and so the more purely spiritual side does not 
call for special consideration. 

Another scheme that in some respects approximates even 
more closely to that of Dr Steiner is one that has been 
suggested by an American writer, Mr H. H. Powers, in his 
book called The American Era, which seems to me to contain 
a great deal of practical wisdom. He approaches the subject 
mainly from the point of view of the importance of having 
expert advice in dealing with the great problems of national 
life; and, reflecting on this, with special reference to Great 
Britain, he is led to a conclusion very different from that 
which is put forward by Mr and Mrs Webb. He is not 
led to wish to abolish the House of Lords, but rather to 
reconstitute it. 

His contention is, to put it briefly, that the essential 
function of an Upper Chamber has always been that of giving 
expert advice to the ruling power; and he contends that a 
democratic governing body is no less in need of such advice 
than an autocratic monarch. The Lower House, according 
to him, expresses the sovereign will of the people as a whole. 
The Upper House contains representatives of the great 
fundamental interests in the community; and these are, 
at bottom, at least in a modern democratic State, the three 
that Dr Steiner has recognised. Of course, the manner in 
which these interests have been represented hitherto has 
been very inadequate; but the general principle has been 
to some extent discernible. ‘‘ The House of Commons,” he 
says (p. 286), “‘ is a body representing the people. The House 
of Lords was originally a body representing the nobility and 
clergy. Such in name it still is.” But, he proceeds, “ the 
actual House of Lords consists, first, of a few hereditary 
peers who are statesmen by profession. They are almost 
invariably men of great ability who have prepared by long 
study, often by diplomatic or administrative experience, 
and by previous service in the Commons. ... But more 
significant are the men of achievement who are advanced 
to the Lords in recognition of special attainments in particular 
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lines of public utility.” He illustrates this by such men as 
Kitchener, Kelvin, Avebury, and Reading, representing 
War, Science, Finance, and Law. He might have added 
Bryce, Morley, Haldane, etc., and also a few capitalists who 
might be taken as representing Industry. ‘“* These,” he says, 
** are the men who make the real House of Lords.”’ Of course, 
there are also the Bishops and others who represent the more 
spiritual and educational side. No doubt, as he adds, “ it 
would be an exaggeration to say that this transformation of 
an ancient House of Lords into a house of technical experts 
representing modern national interests was complete, or that 
the result was wholly satisfactory.”” It seems to be most 
complete on the legal and more purely political side, very 
one-sided with regard to religion and education, and wholly 
inadequate industrially. But the direction in which it is 
tending is apparent enough. And Mr Powers goes on to 
indicate that in other countries similar tendencies may be 
discovered. 


‘“‘ The war,” he notes, “‘ by its overthrow of the old 
regime in Germany, cut short what might have been an 
interesting experiment. The revision of the obsolete 
constitution of Prussia was under way, and the proposal 
presented for consideration contained some interesting 


features. The lower house was to be of the usual 
popular representative type. The upper house, however, 
was to contain in addition to the hereditary nobility 
‘ 86 representatives of agriculture, 36 representatives of 
commerce and industry, 12 representatives of handi- 
crafts, 16 representatives of the universities, 16 repre- 
sentatives of the Evangelical and Catholic Churches, 
36 burgomasters of large towns for the period of their 
office, 836 owners of hereditary estates, and 36 heads of 
large industrial and commercial establishments,’ besides 
others that we need not enumerate. ... We need not 
consider whether these are wise selections or whether 
the numbers (the total was nearly or quite 1000) were 
wisely determined. The important thing is to notice 
the principle adopted. ... Men fully cognisant of 
the needs of all important interests would be present to 
give expert advice. Not only would every delegate be 
subject to the opinion of those rep:esenting other 
interests, but all would be subject to the will of the 
lower house where solidarity would inevitably be much 
greater. A body of experts as constituted would in 
practice lose the power of absolute veto as has the 
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House of Lords. The final decision would rest with the 
popular body, as it should. But the House of Experts 
would be immensely influential, and both by its know- 
ledge and by its esprit de corps would present a substantial 
bulwark against the legislative sabotage so constantly 
perpetrated in the name of government regulation.” 


The important point in all this is the recognition of the 
upper chamber as being essentially a body of expert advisers. 
Unfortunately the tendency has been hitherto to look for 
such advisers, so far as the industrial sphere is concerned, 
almost exclusively within the ranks of the capitalists, entre- 
preneurs, and managers. It is clear that in a modern com- 
munity the advice of representatives of the labouring classes 
would be no less essential. It is clear also that such sugges- 
tions as those that are made by Mr Powers raise once more 
the difficult question, which has been prominently before us 
since the days of Socrates and Plato, as to the proper place 
of experts in the affairs of State. There was an interesting 
symposium on this subject in the Aristotelian Society a 
few years ago, which is published in its Proceedings for the 
session 1908-9. The leading part in the discussion was 
taken by Dr Bosanquet, who was largely occupied in dis- 
tinguishing different senses in which the work of an expert 
may be understood. In particular he pointed out that 
there are ‘“‘ two orders of experts, the ruler and the adviser.” 
With regard to the ruler, he referred to the emphasis that 
Plato laid on the necessity for expert qualifications in him, 
but added that “‘ his expertness is to be expertness in the art 
of life, and his capacity is to lie in adopting and adapting the 
measures and methods which are instrumental to what 
makes life worth living.”” In this connection he notes also 
that a true citizen “ must be an expert in the art of being 
governed, which cannot really be dissociated from the art 
of governing.” In this sense every good citizen must be 
something of an expert; and, in particular, expertness of 
this kind would be, if anything, rather more essential for 
the active politicians in the lower house than for those in 
the upper house, whose functions would be more purely 
advisory. It is more essential, I should suppose, for Mr 
Lloyd George than it would be for, let us say, Lord Avebury. 

But even for purposes of advice there would seem to be 
different types of expert. There are experts in compara- 
tively small details, and there are experts in large departments 
of life ; and what is to be regarded as large or small depends 
on the particular purpose in view. The primary difference is 
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that some experts have to be constantly at hand, whereas 
others have only to be called in for special occasions. In a 
great emergency, such as the European War, advice has to be 
sought in many quarters to which it is not, in ordinary 
circumstances, necessary to appeal. In such cases, however, 
what is first of all wanted is someone who would know where 
that special advice is to be got. But, even among those more 
general advisers whom it is important to have always at hand, 
there would seem to be different types. Some are wanted 
to make calculations, to translate foreign documents, to look 
up references, and to assist in other matters of detail. These 
are found among clerks and civil servants. On the informa- 
tion which they provide it is then necessary to form judg- 
ments on larger questions of policy falling within particular 
departments ; and it is the experts who are qualified to form 
such judgments that we are here in search of. It is such 
experts that it is desirable to have in a second chamber to 
criticise the proposals that are brought forward in the more 
popular assembly, to suggest improvements, and even, it 
may be, to initiate fresh proposals with reference to matters 
on which they are specially competent to decide. Now, 
what we seem to have learned from the previous considera- 
tions is that the matters on which we seek this expert guid- 
ance fall naturally within the three departments to which 
special attention has been directed by Dr Steiner; and we 
are now in a position to consider his suggestions in the light 
of all the hints that have been given by the other writers to 
- whom reference has been made. 

The question to which an answer is sought may now be 
put in this way: Granting that it is true that the great 
problems of social life fall into the three main departments 
that have been distinguished by Dr Steiner, how should we 
seek to organise the instruments of government so as to secure 
the best advice to enable us to see in what respects those 
who work within these departments should be guided and 
controlled and in what respects they should be left alone, 
and, where guidance or control is wanted, how it can be 
most effectively provided? The answer would probably 
have to be given somewhat differently for different com- 
munities ; and it will, consequently, be best for the present to 
confine our attention to the circumstances that exist in 
Great Britain. 

In view of what has been already stated, it seems clear 
to me that the necessary provisions could pretty easily be 
made in this country by the reform of the House of Lords ; 
and, as Mr Powers points out, it would be thoroughly in 
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accordance with the traditions of this country to carry it out 
in that way. As he says, “ No matter how much Britain 
may change the wine in the old bottles, she never changes 
the labels. It would disturb some people immensely if the 
labels were changed. They like to change with the times, 
but all in the restful conviction that things are ‘ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’”’ Now, the way has already 
been prepared for turning the House of Lords into an advisory 
body by removing the power of absolute veto—a power 
which, it seems certain, will never be restored. Drastic 
reforms have also been promised. Further, as Mr Powers 
points out, the House already contains a good deal of what 
is wanted. It is strong on the legal side, not weak in diplo- 
matic knowledge and in grasp of military and naval affairs, 
and well in touch with everything that relates to external and 
internal defences. Thus, on the more purely political side, 
very little change would be necessary. The Bishops would 
have to be supplemented by the addition of representatives 
of other forms of religious organisation and of experts in 
various types of education (of course, including some women). 
Perhaps also it ought to have more representatives of litera- 
ture, science, and the fine arts. With regard to the third 
division, the additions that would be necessary would be 
still more considerable, and a good many omissions would 


_ also be required. The representation of landed property 


would have to be considerably reduced ; there would have 
to be a larger number of captains of industry, and some 
representatives of their chief lieutenants, together probably 
with some mayors of towns; and a large representation of 
the main types of labour (including that of the “ black- 
coated ”’ kind) would have to be added. A body thus reformed 
might be somewhat unwieldy; but it is to be presumed 
that it would, in general, meet in three separate sections— 
the spiritual, the political, and the industrial. It would be 
a single Senate, but for most purposes it would be divided 
into three separate Councils, to which all important questions 
falling within their respective provinces would be referred. 
The other main parts of the British Constitution—the King, 
the Cabinet, and the House of Commons—need not be inter- 
fered with ; and I suppose the members of the Upper House 
would still be called Lords and Ladies (or Dames). 

Many questions, no doubt, would have to be raised, with 
regard to the methods of electing the members of the reformed 
House of Lords ; but it is not likely that they would present 
much real difficulty. It is clear, I should think, that the 
elections could not be made, as Mr and Mrs Webb suggest 
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that the elections to their proposed Social Parliament should 
be made, by methods similar to those by which the present 
House of Commons is elected. As Mr Powers remarks, 
‘“* No popularly elective body can ever be such a body of 
experts.” It would be necessary, in the first instance, to 
determine how many representatives of each of the main 
interests concerned should have seats in the reformed House. 
The Prussian model, to which Mr Powers refers, might be 
of considerable assistance here : but it can hardly be doubted 
that this problem would be the most difficult to deal with 
satisfactorily. Probably a special Commission would have to 
be appointed to deal with it. Once this was determined, 
the rest would be comparatively easy. Probably most of the 
representatives could be appointed by their peers, i.e. by 
those engaged in the same kind of work. In some cases (e.g. 
in choosing representatives of literature and art) it might 
be better that the appointments should be made by the King 
—that is to say, by the Prime Minister, acting with the advice 
of his colleagues. The fact that the Prime Minister would be 
expected to consult his colleagues, and to explain the grounds 
of his decision to the King, and probably to defend it to some 
other people as well, would be a considerable safeguard. 
We might not always get the best men (no method of election 
could ensure that), but we might nearly always hope to 
secure the second or third best of those available. In general, 
I suppose, the appointments would be made for life, or, at 
least, if there was an age limit, it would be a pretty advanced 
one. Of course, the mayors of towns and any similar officials 
would only have seats during their term of office. Other 
details would probably not present any serious difficulty. 
And I should suppose that in other countries methods not 
very dissimilar could be adopted. Most other countries would 
have the disadvantage of not being as well accustomed as 
we are to the adaptation of old institutions to new conditions ; 
but there might be some compensation for this in the greater 
readiness that some other countries have to venture upon 
new experiments. Some of them, indeed, are not altogether 
disinclined to imitate our own institutions. 

What is chiefly important is that the spiritual and 
industrial sides of social life should be released from the 
domination of the political state, and enabled to develop 
freely in accordance with their own essential needs. In this 
connection, the recent book by Mr Austin Freeman on 
Social Decay and Regeneration may be referred to with great 
advantage. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 


LONDON. 
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PESTERED BY A ‘“ POLTERGEIST.” 
NIGEL KERR. 


[The Editor has made careful inquiries into the circumstances con- 
nected with what is narrated below. Whatever the explanation of the 
facts may be, he has no hesitation in recording his complete confidence 
in the genuineness of the narrative. Mr Kerr (who is still in the 
neighbourhood where the events took place) has met all his inquiries 
with the utmost frankness, has expressed himself desirous of finding a 
** common-sense ”’ explanation, and has taken great pains to gather addi- 
tional information at points where it was asked for. This information, 
wherever it is relevant, will appear in the footnotes.] 


TRAVELLING not long ago on the Continent, and being at a 
loss for something to read, I picked up at a railway bookstall 
a copy, over a year old, of a well-known London magazine. 
I turned over the pages somewhat listlessly until my attention 
was arrested by an article by one of our most widely read 
living authors (whose name it would not need the services 
of a Sherlock Holmes to discover) on the subject of ‘‘ Polter- 
geists’ and “‘ Thought-forms.” Iwas at once deeply interested, 
and made up my mind that I would put together some notes 
which I had made at the time when I and my wife had what 
I still think were rather extraordinary experiences. The 
result is not very sensational, but the account I give is baldly 
true, the statement is first hand, and, if it has any merit, 
it is that it is made entirely on the testimony of two indepen- 
dent witnesses. 

A reference to my German dictionary told me that a 
“* Poltergeist’ is a ‘“‘racketing spirit,” which did not 
enlighten me to any great extent. Inquiries, however, 
among friends more endowed than myself with the gift 
of tongues, satisfied me that ‘ Poltergeist ” is really most 
expressive in the case I am about to mention. I cannot, 
however, use the expression “ persecuted -by Poltergeists,”’ 
as I had a feeling throughout that I did not matter, and that 
it was of no importance whether I was within the sphere of 
influence of the “‘ poltering ”’ spirit or not. 
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It is necessary, or at least, I believe, customary, in such 
narratives to mention the mentality, or at least the habit of 
mind, of the persons chiefly concerned—in this case my wife 
and myself. My wife is, or at any rate was, a disbeliever in 
the supernatural, and rather a militant or uncompromising 
one at that. She has, some years ago, slept peacefully for 
several nights in a much ghost-ridden chamber, which she 
chose because ‘‘ the bed was so beautiful.” Physically she 
is distinctly above the average in courage. As for myself, 
I have always been a sceptic. Many years ago I more than 
once craved in vain for spiritual company when in utter and 
well-nigh intolerable loneliness in strange lands. I have 
slept (very restlessly and not for choice) in badly “‘ haunted ” 
rooms. Never, however, until last year, have I been disturbed 
by “ racketing”’ or other spirits, and so I drifted into the 
attitude of ignorance and indifference, with a so-called open 
mind, which I take it is that of the person known as the 
‘“‘ average man.” If I interpret the words rightly, I have 
always been an unbeliever, my wife a disbeliever. 

Last year, after wandering in many lands, I decided to 
settle down in Italy, on the shores of one of the Italian 
lakes; this decision took me to the town of Brissarno,! which 
lies at the head of one of Italy’s finest lakes, where we put 
up at a Pension in which we were uncomfortably lodged 
during our rather lengthy house-hunting. 

Whilst making inquiries in the town and its neighbour- 
hood, we came to know two charming elderly Danish ladies, 
sisters, who were anxious to dispose of all their furniture and 
household effects, as they had decided, after many years’ 
residence in Italy, to retire to their native land. The elder 
of the two sisters was evidently greatly distressed at the 
idea of getting rid of her silver, china, etc., part of which had 
been in her family for very many years, the rest having been 
bequeathed to her by a very dear friend who had lived with 
her and had died in their house some two years previously. 
To think, however, of transporting all, or even a part, of the 
property across Europe to Denmark was out of the question, 
and the poor lady was fain to leave her tredsures in what she 
called our “‘ good hands.” 

A few weeks later the elder lady fell grievously ill, and 
after a short illness died under somewhat distressing circum- 
stances. Her end, it was said, was hastened or embittered 
to some extent by her distress at parting with her beloved 
belongings. 


1 Fictitious name.—Eprror. 
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The other lady was naturally anxious to get away from 
Brissarno and to go to Denmark as soon as possible. I there- 
fore agreed to take over her house for the remaining month 
of her lease and until a house which I had bought was vacant. 
We therefore moved into Villa Wisteria in good spirits at 
the idea of changing from a none too comfortable Pension 
to a bright and cheerful modern house. So pleased were we 
that we were not cast down by having to face the servant 
question, which resulted in our being servantless and in a 
solitude a deux. 

The house was a cheerful and compact little villa, built 
some eight years previously, and quite up-to-date in every 
respect.1_ On the ground floor were the kitchen, the drawing- 
room, and dining-room. A stone staircase led to the first floor, 
on which were two bedrooms, bathroom, and morning-room, 
the last having a door leading to one of the bedrooms as well 
as another opening on the landing. A wooden staircase led 
to the floor above, which contained three bedrooms. In 
the hall was a door opening on to a stone staircase, which 
led to three dark cellars and two basement rooms used for the 
central heating? arrangements and for washing, ironing, etc. 

I was soon to find that the feeling of restfulness for which 
I had hoped after some three months of uncomfortable hotel 
and pension life was not to be realised. Before we had been 


many hours in our temporary home I was set a-wondering by 


the apparent presence of Something or Someone else besides 
ourselves in the house. 

The first evening we were sufficiently tired to look for- 
ward to comfortable beds and fragrant linen sheets, comparing 
these in anticipatory pleasure with our pension beds of the 
past, whose chief point was a persistent tendency to disin- 
tegration. We therefore retired to our respective rooms 
(on the first floor) on the best of terms with ourselves and 
with the world in general. 

Though tired I was not very sleepy and vainly awaited 
the pleasing moment, known to those who are addicted to 
reading in bed, when the lines become confused and the mean- 
ing of the last paragraph seems to be of extra importance. 
Although sleep would not come I was lazily comfortable and 


1 Further particulars of the house are as follows: It is detached, 
separated by eight or ten yards from houses on either side, in one of 
which the landlord lives. Opposite, at a distance of about eighty yards, 
is a girls’ school. During the time to which the narrative refers this girls’ 
school was closed, owing to an outbreak of influenza. 

2 The central heating apparatus was not in use when the events to be 
related took place. 
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the book was fairly interesting. I turned luxuriously in my 
bed, and then I heard light but distinct footsteps ! on the stone 
stairs leading from the hall. The stair carpets had been 
removed, and I could hear the footsteps very plainly. I 
wondered—somewhat lazily at first—who it could be. My 
wife had retired to her room; the footsteps were not hers, 
for she has a rather heavy step and quite unlike those to 
which I listened. At the top of the stairs the footsteps 
hesitated, and, as if someone were walking in the dark, I 
heard hands feeling over the panels of the door of my room. 
Then by the bright light which was flooding my bedroom I 
heard and saw the handle (not a knob as is used in England, 
but a white-metal handle, some four or five inches long) of 
the door moved upwards. A thought, almost of annoyance, 
passed through my mind that it was a silly and futile pro- 
ceeding to move the handle upwards, as the door could only 
be opened by pressing the handle down. Again I heard a 
hand or hands passed over the door, and for the second time 
I heard and saw the movement of the handle. I quietly got 
out of bed and suddenly threw the door open. The strong 
light from my room lit up the landing, but I could see no one. 
I then returned te my bed and book. All was quiet for a 
time, and then I heard the footsteps again; this time they were 
descending the wooden stairs ? which led from the floor above ; 
they reached the landing and passed across it to the morning- 
room, where I distinctly heard someone moving about. I 
remember noticing that there was no noise of the morning- 
room door having been opened. After watching the handle 
of the door which led from my room to the morning-room for 
some time, expecting to see it moved in the same manner 
as had happened to that of the other door, I left my bed and 
went to my wife’s room, noticing on my way that the morning- 
room door stood ajar. In answer to my wife’s inquiries I 
gave the excuse of damp sheets and a touch of neuralgia, and 
passed the rest of the night on the sofa in her room. « 

I said nothing to my wife about what I had heard.? 
Every evening, every day and night I heard footsteps some- 
where in the house, except when I was on the top floor or in 


1 Always the sound of booted feet. Generally the impression was that 
the person was wearing light boots, but on one subsequent occasion Mrs 
Kerr had the impression of heavy boots. She describes them as quite 
distinct, but as suggesting that the walker was anxious to avoid making 
more noise than was necessary. 

2 The difference between the sounds of the footsteps on the wooden 
and stone stairs respectively was clearly marked. 

3 See footnote at end of the article. 
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the basement. In the daytime they struck me as being more 
distinct. I would hear them when I sat reading ; they would 
go in front of me, and, less often, follow me when I went up 
or down the stairs. When sitting in the drawing-room I 
would hear someone moving about the morning-room 
immediately overhead, and several times chairs, etc. were 
unmistakably shifted in the room above. I found it diffi- 
cult to rest at night; but after a while I became, in a way, 
more or less accustomed or callous to the movements: of the 
tertium quid, and managed on the whole to sleep pretty well 
behind the two locked doors of my bedroom. 

I heard knockings or tappings from time to time, but, after 
one or two attempts to locate these, I took but little notice of 
them. Very few, if any, days passed without some kind of 
** manifestations,” which consisted chiefly of the sounds of foot- 
steps or “ moving about the house,” or shifting furniture! in 
rooms overhead orinthenextroom. These, for atime, annoyed 
and irritated me; but after a while they undoubtedly got on 
my nerves, as, when sitting alone in any room on the ground 
or first floor, I would nearly always have the feeling that there 
was someone else in the room. I never experienced this 
feeling when my wife was present,” neither did I at any time 
hear any noises inside the room in which I happened to be. 
It will be sufficient to mention only one or two of the incidents 
which disturbed my peace, and also, as I afterwards found, 
that of my wife during our stay at Villa Wisteria. 

On the evening of the fifth or sixth day of our residence 
in the house I had retired to bed and had fallen asleep, but 
was awakened by the footsteps on the wooden staircase. 
They came down to the landing outside my room and went 
down several of the stone stairs. They then stopped and 
returned to the landing. I then switched on my light and 
took up a book. In afew moments my wife opened her door 
and rather petulantly demanded why I was moving about at 
that hour of the night and thus interfering with her rest. 
Although I had not stirred, I thought it politic to express 
penitence and promise to do so no more. 


1 The previous positions of chairs, etc., could not be remembered with 
sufficient clearness to make sure afterwards whether they had been actually 
moved. 

2 Though (see infra) he often heard the noises when she did, but in 
another room. Mr Kerr frankly attributes this “ feeling of somebody in 
the room ”’ to the state of high nervous tension fo which he had been 
wrought. He would continually turn his head, and on one occasion 
watched a mirror for some time in the hope that he might see the intruder. 
He saw nothing.—Eprror. 
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It was now evident that my wife also heard the noises 
which disturbed me. Now and again a pause in her con- 
versation, a listening attitude, and a puzzled look had made 
me feel sure that she also heard what I did, and now I was 
convinced. I still, however, kept my own counsel. She 
would sometimes ask me, “Did you hear that?” but my 
invariable answer was “No.” On one occasion, at our 
evening meal, she asked me to go into the hall and see what 
was tapping or knocking. I had heard this noise for some 
little time, but had taken no notice of it. I went out and 
found that the tapping came from the door (which was ajar) 
at the top of the basement steps. On approaching the 
door it was rather disconcertingly pulled to: I promptly 
locked it and returned to the dining-room. After that 
the tappings were heard faintly at intervals during the 
evening. 

Some days later I had further proof that my wife was by 
no means comfortable at Villa Wisteria. I had gone out 
one afternoon, leaving my wife alone in the house. During 
my absence two French ladies called in order to obtain some 
information about the house, which they thought of taking 
after our departure. My wife took them into the drawing- 
room and gave them tea, explaining that she was alone in the 
house, being without a servant and her husband being out. 
The three ladies talked for some time, and, at one point of the 
conversation when one of the French ladies was speaking, 
my wife heard someone at the front door; the inner glass 
door was opened and leisurely closed, and footsteps were 
heard in the hall. The lady who was speaking paused and 
listened, plainly showing that she also heard the noise. 
Someone then appeared to go to the stairs, to ascend three 
steps, and to stop where the hatstand stood in the curve 
of the staircase. The footsteps then continued their way 
upstairs very slowly and deliberately, and a cough was heard. 
The steps were heard to cross the landing and then to move 
about the morning-room, immediately overhead; a heavy 
chair appeared to be dragged across the room and movements 
made with it as if someone were settling into it. The French 
lady who had been speaking asked: “ You have then 
someone staying in the house?” My wife answered “ No,” 
and explained that her husband must have come home, 
having let himself in with his latchkey. She then went into 
the hall and called me once or twice. Receiving no answer, 
she concluded that I was not anxious to join the party, as a 
complete knowledge of the French language is not one of my 
accomplishments. The ladies resumed their conversation, 
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and in due time the visitors began to make their adieux. 
Moving into the hall they lingered there for a while, the 
French ladies rather volubly discussing the merits of the 
house and the demerits of the landlord.t A door on the 
first-floor landing was heard to open, or at least. to be moved, 
and also footsteps which were apparently those of someone 
who was about to come downstairs but who stopped in order 
to listen. One of the visitors, after a short pause, remarked 
on the indiscretion of making criticisms on the landlord and 
his ways, as the person upstairs might be a friend of his. My 
wife reassured her, saying that her husband, the only other 
person in the house, was in no way interested in the landlord, 
even if he understood what was. being said. The visitors 
then left. My wife, never doubting for a moment that I was 
in the house, hurried upstairs, calling me as she went. She 
found me in none of the rooms, and, thinking that I, in an 
unwonted fit of playfulness, was hiding from her, searched 
for me thoroughly. Shefound noone. Fear then came upon 
her; she fled downstairs and locked herself in the kitchen, 
from which she was released by my arrival about an hour 
later.? 

She met me in the hall and rather excitedly told me that 
there was someone in the house, begging me to search 
immediately for the intruder. I at once assented. I locked 
_ all the doors on the ground floor, putting the keys in my 
pocket, and, arming myself with a formidable alpenstock 
and lighting a lantern in case of the electric light being 
suddenly turned off, I searched the two upper floors in a very 
drastic and complete manner. I then examined the ground 
floor and basement in an equally thorough fashion. Vastly 
to my wife’s disappointment, and to some extent (for I had 
had but little hope of success) to my own, our quest proved 
fruitless. 

After the above episode I had a rather unreasonable hope 
that we might be left in peace. I was becoming tired of, and 
considerably annoyed by, these disturbances, and felt sure 
that, before long, I should become afraid. One evening, 
however, I had proof that there was to be no rest for us. I 
went out with my wife, who went shopping in the town, and, 
as a natural result, was soon laden with inconvenient parcels. 
As we happened at one time to be near Villa Wisteria I 


1 The landlord’s attitude to my occupation of the house was quite 
friendly. 

2 She had the presence of mind to lock the door leading to the basement 
on her way. She listened intently while she was locked in the kitchen, 
but heard no sound. 
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decided to leave the packages there, rejoining my wife a 
little later. I let myself into the house with my latchkey, 
and, as it was now dark, felt for the electric-light switch— 
an operation which was somewhat impeded by the multi- 
tude of parcels which I was carrying. As I fumbled for the 
switch I heard the footsteps on the first-floor landing ; they 
came briskly down the stairs, and the idea seized me that 
they would arrive at the bottom of the staircase (which was 
almost alongside the front door) before I could get out of 
the house. A great desire to run away was what I felt, for 
I was afraid. I dropped the parcels on the floor, and found 
myself in the road in quicker time than I should have 
thought possible. 

I was really very glad when our stay in Villa Wisteria 
was drawing to a close. I, for one, was sick and tired of 
the house and its happenings, and was looking forward to . 
going to a house of my own. 

Our packing was a strenuous task, and kept us, and to 
a great extent our minds, well employed, so that I at least 
was not specially disturbed during the last few days which 
we spent in this horrid little house. On the last evening I 
went to bed late and very tired by my share of the prepara- 
tions for moving on the morrow. My wife decided to finish 
packing her trunks before she retired for the night, so as 
not to have too much to do in the morning. I had been 
asleep for what seemed to me to be a short time when I was 
aroused by the footsteps in the hall: they came, none too 
softly,! I thought, up the stone stairs and reached the landing. 
I heard one or two steps on the wooden floor of the landing, 
and then a piercing scream from my wife and the violent 
slamming of her door. After a pause I heard the steps 
ascending the wooden stairs, and then all was still. I shouted 
to my wife, asking if she were all right or if anything was 
wrong, and she replied that nothing was the matter and she 
had just finished. I shortly afterwards fell asleep’ again 
and was not further disturbed. 

I said nothing to my wife until we had settled down 
the next day in our new house. I questioned her and told 
her all my own troubles in Villa Wisteria. 

From the first day in that bedevilled abode, it appeared, 
she was oppressed by the feeling that someone else was in 
the house besides ourselves. She heard every day, evening 
or night, footsteps and other noises: her experiences were 
similar to, and in a good many cases identical with, my own. 
As with me, she was never disturbed on the upper floor; but, 

1 Mrs Kerr, however, describes the steps as “ stealthy.” 
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unlike myself, she was much oppressed by the “ presence ” 
in the basement, and had several times ascended the stairs 
leading therefrom backwards, being frightened by the noises 
below. She often would lock herself in one of the rooms on 
the ground or first floor on account of “‘ someone moving 
about the house,” and noticed that she was most molested 
when the house was most cheerful; that is, in the forenoon 
or middle day, when the sun lit up all the principal rooms. 
She would not say anything to me for fear of my making 
fun of her and her “fancies”; but now, in our new house 
she could tell me all. She told me about the incident of the 
visit of the French ladies, which I have detailed above, and 
explained the adventure of the last night. She had finished 
packing one trunk, which was on the landing; she was 
kneeling in front of another box, which was half or three- 
quarters filled, being with her back to the landing, with the 
box just inside the door, which, of course, stood wide open. 
She heard, as did I also, the footsteps coming up from the 
hall; as they came nearer she felt paralysed and unable to 
move, even to look round; she felt icy cold, and colder still 
as the steps crossed the landing behind her; then she felt 
a pressure on the back of her neck. Whatever it was “it 
did not feel like a hand,” but it was very cold, and the 
pressure was firm but gentle. Her head was slowly but 
_ irresistibly pushed downwards until her face was almost 
within the box which she was packing. With a supreme 
effort she pushed the box from her inside the room, 
sprang to her feet, and, with a scream which I had heard, 
slammed the door and locked it. She saw nothing though 
the landing was well lit up. On my shouting to her 
she answered as she did, as she “did not want to make 
a fuss.” 

As we compared notes, my wife was surprised to find that 
I had also suffered from the attentions of the “‘ Poltergeist,” 
and had suffered at the same moment as herself on so many 
occasions. We were rather impressed by our experiences, 
and very thankful to find ourselves safely away from the 
hated footsteps and other worrying noises. 

As for Villa Wisteria, I visited it again a couple of days 
or so after we had left it, in order to make sure that we 
had left nothing behind. The rooms were bare and empty, 
and, as I explored them from top to basement, I listened 
everywhere intently, but heard nothing. The house lay 
empty for a considerable time, but was eventually taken 
by two sposini (young newly-married people), who, so far 
as I know, have not been disturbed by any unwelcome 
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visitors. This I can believe, for they are doubtless fulfilling 
the destiny of all sposini, and are “living happily ever 


NIGEL KERR. 


afterwards.” 1 


1 Further inquiry has revealed the following facts :— 

The married couple who took the house after Mr Kerr’s departure have 
suffered no disturbance since the date of the narrative. 

‘It will be observed that two deaths had taken place in the house : 
(1) the death, about two years prior to Mr Kerr’s tenancy, of the “ friend ” 
(Miss X) who bequeathed the silver, etc. to one of the Danish ladies ; (2) the 
death of the Danish lady aforesaid a few weeks before Mr Kerr came in. 

Mr Kerr has now ascertained that the house was the subject of gossip 
in the neighbourhood, of which, till the other day, he had heard. nothing. 

It occurred to the Editor to inquire what precisely were the articles 
Mrs Kerr was packing into the trunk when she was assailed in the manner 
described above. Were they part of the personal belongings of Miss X 
bequeathed by her to the Danish lady and purchased by Mr Kerr on taking 
over the ‘house ? The answer was in the affirmative. The articles con- 
sisted in part of the household linen marked with the initials of Miss X. 
The room in which the packing took place had been her bedroom. 

Mr Kerr expresses regret that neither he nor Mrs Kerr can find less 
sensational terms to describe what happened on the occasion of the packing. 
He apologises for such terms as “icy cold,”’ but declares he has done his 
best to avoid exaggerations. 

In response to a natural inquiry as to the cause of the mutual silence 
of husband and wife during the earlier stages of the occurrences, Mr Kerr 
has been quite explicit. The explanation obviously turns on the personal 
characteristics of the parties concerned. The subject belonged to a class 
which the one treated with contempt and the other with indifference ; 
each was anxious to avoid the derision of the other or, in the alternative, 
the raising of an alarm. They were alone in the house together, and had 
to stay there a month.—Ep1Tor. 





TELEPATHY. 
W. R. BOUSFIELD, K.C., F.R.S. 


THE subject of telepathy is too important to be disposed of 
in the casual way in which it is treated by Mr Clodd. It is 
hardly a branch of the “ occult,” and it has little connection 
with spiritualism, although Mr Clodd seems to think that the 
“high priests of spiritualism ” are the chief authorities on 
the subject. Telepathy between living persons has been 
made the subject of careful research by those who have no 
dealings with spiritualism. In fact, spiritualists find it one 
of their chief difficulties, since they are often in doubt as to 
whether the telepathic hypothesis in any given case may not 
demolish the spiritualistic hypothesis. If telepathy exists 
it is as important and far-reaching a phenomenon for the 
psychologist as is the law of gravitation for the physicist. 
There is a scarcity of persons who are sufficiently telepathic- 
ally sensitive for definite experiment, but there are facts 
which tend to show that everyone has traces of the faculty. 
We cannot perceive the action of gravitation between two 
apples hanging side by side, but the effect of the earth upon 
either of them is clear. So a telepathic impulse between any 
two normal persons may be hardly perceptible, but the summa- 
tion of the effects of a crowd of persons or a nation on single 
individuals may be considerable. 

Let us consider why the materialist is so antipathetic to 
telepathy and why we cannot accept his ex cathedra utterances 
upon the subject instead of research. To the materialist 
mind is a function of matter, thought a secretion of the brain, 
consciousness a side-show of metabolism. One materialist 
has evolved the brilliant idea that the belief in telepathy is 
“a derivative of the flatus complex.” Telepathy is one of a 
group of ideas which run counter to the materialistic theory, 
and the materialist rejects the whole group: that there is any 
mind controlling the evolution of matter, that our thoughts 
can reach a mind in the unseen, or that inspirations from 
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such a mind can reach us—such ideas are anathema to the 
materialist. And though his theory is entirely unproved, he 
rejects with supercilious scorn ideas which run counter to it. 
This is an attitude of mind which is familiar to psychologists, 
and is worth examination. 

Mr Clodd points out the readiness with which some people 
generalise from solitary instances and accept theories on in- 
sufficient evidence when they have a bias in a particular 
direction. The observation is very true, and cuts both ways. 
Psychologists tell us that opinions which are in-accord with 
a person’s mental constellations as fixed in his subconscious 
mind are accepted on very slender evidence, whilst opinions 
which are in conflict with his mental constellations are rejected 
summarily, and often no amount of evidence will bring con- 
viction. What Mr Clodd, in common with many eminent 
scientists, overlooks is that the materialistic complex is 
generally far more powerful than a spiritualistic complex. 
It may be established in various ways, and its potency will 
depend on the particular way in which it is set up. We may 
examine three ways. 

The first is by early education. It is obvious that a 
person brought up on materialistic theories will acquire a 
strong materialistic bias. The strength of the complex will 
not be so great as in the next cases to be considered. It will 
be comparable in strength to the spiritualistic bias which 
may result from early education, and one need not further 
enlarge upon it. A simple educational bias is often amenable 
to reason and evidence. 

The second method arises in the case of a person who in 
early youth receives the normal ideas of God, of a moral law 
with moral sanctions, and of a continued existence after 
death. If such a person comes to live in defiance of such 
early training, the ideas of moral law and moral responsibility 
become odious and repellent. He puts them on one side 
whenever he transgresses the moral law in which he has been 
educated. Finally, these ideas are repressed, and with them 
the whole constellation of circumjacent ideas involving the 
conception of a Divine power. The materialistic complex 
is set up in its most powerful form and becomes practically 
inexpugnable. 

The third way in which the materialistic complex may be 
set up is of a quite different kind. The youth may be brought 
up to believe in the literal inspiration of the Bible. His 
early religion, instead of being founded on the solid spiritual 
appeal of the teachings of the Bible, includes in its ambit 
a belief in the stopping of the sun and moon by Joshua and 
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the rescue of Jonah by the whale. No distinction is made 
between miracles which necessarily involve a breach of 
natural order and miracles which may be regarded as achieved 
by a higher knowledge of natural laws. He is taught that 
all alike are of the essence of religion, and that critical examina- 
tion is equivalent to scepticism. But as soon as a scientific 
training leads him to the inference that there is no sufficient 
reason to believe that the order of nature has ever been 
broken in upon in these marvellous ways, the whole fabric 
of the religious beliefs in which he has been educated is often 
shattered. They go by the board. The belief in the whole 
constellation of ideas, which is for him bound up with the 
miraculous, is repressed. He is usually unable to readjust 
his standpoint by regarding some miracles as the working of 
higher natural laws and some as being distorted in their 
description by the psychology of the narrators. The 
spiritual element in the sacred books is rejected along 
with the miraculous element. The whole constellation of 
religious ideas is repressed and a strong materialistic com- 
plex is set up. And if this generation of the complex is 
combined with that previously described its potency is 
irresistible. 

When once a person has acquired a powerful materialistic 
complex no amount of evidence which runs counter to 
materialistic conceptions will satisfy him. Or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that he subconsciously avoids 
the consideration of the evidence, or invents ingenious 
theories which enable him to put it on one side. The “ high 
priests’ of materialism would no more experiment with 
telepathy than they would experiment with perpetual motion. 
For them the materialistic complex bars out a serious con- 
sideration of telepathy just as surely as the laws of thermo- 
dynamics bar out the consideration of perpetual motion. A 
thoroughgoing materialist regards them as equally beyond 
the pale of inquiry. 

It is true that a bias of an opposite character may afflict 
another set of persons and may cause them to accept evidence 
with too great readiness. But such a bias is usually much 
less deeply rooted than that induced by the materialistic 
complex. It is probably the result of early influences, but 
is not usually founded, as may be the case with the material- 
istic complex, on the forcible repression by the subconscious 
mind of a group of ideas which have become répugnant. 

Several cases could be cited of scientists of distinction 
in their own department whose materialistic complex is 
clearly indicated by the extreme feebleness of their arguments 
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when they touch upon the subject of telepathy (though 
within their own department of science their minds are of 
the most acute), or by their refusal to trouble about evidence 
or experiment, being content to appraise the matter as being 
antimaterialistic and unworthy of further inquiry. They 
might say with Mr Clodd: “‘ The one and all-sufficing argu- 
ment which demolishes the telepathic theory is that what is 
assumed to be due to telepathy is explained by coincidences.” 
The weakness of such an “ all-sufficing argument ”’ is clear 
evidence of an acute materialistic complex. The materialist 
will reply that there are also men of high scientific reputation 
who display a similar feebleness when examining evidence 
of the “ occult.”’ It is certainly true that both classes must 
be on their guard against the subconscious bias. But we 
find on the one side a spirit of inquiry which leads to the 
phenomena and the evidence being made the subject of pro- 
longed and critical inquiry, whilst on the other side a priori 
views close the avenue of research. 

Most people have not the time to investigate telepathic 
phenomena for themselves, and have to form their opinions 
from articles such as that of Mr Clodd and his opponents, 
preferably from the researches of those who have gone 
thoroughly into the alleged phenomena. They do not 
realise that a definite complex, whether materialistic or 
spiritualistic, disqualifies a researcher from interpreting: the 
experimental facts authoritatively. Yet the ordinary person 
has to consider the authorities, though one may agree with 
Mr Clodd that authority alone is insufficient. Says Mr Clodd 
of those who “‘ believe” in telepathy: ‘‘ The high priests of 
spiritualism are cited as authorities from whom there can be 
no appeal, as if authority had any validity.”” And then he 
immediately begins to quote the “ high priests ’’ of material- 
ism: ‘‘ Telepathy is simply a boldly invented word for a 
supposed phenomenon which has never been demonstrated.” 
Clearly we must weigh our authorities and consider how far 
they may be disabled by bias. It is all very well to rest 
satisfied with authority when it comes to reckoning the life 
period of radium emanations, as to which not one person in 
a hundred thousand can get direct evidence apart from 
authority. But in a matter like telepathy it is astonishing 
that Mr Clodd and some people of even greater eminence 
should expect us to be satisfied with the assurance that “* the 
one and all-sufficing argument which demolishes the telepathic 
theory is that what is assumed to be due to telepathy is 
explained by coincidences.”” One would like to see Mr Clodd 
apply this “ all-sufficing argument” to the group of experi- 
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mental facts which are set out later. But in weighing the 
authorities one has to remember that the materialistic 
‘“‘ authority ” usually declines experiment, rarely has any 
first-hand knowledge of the facts, and is swayed by a com- 
plex, often of the most powerful kind, which disposes a priori 
of any evidence which runs counter to materialism. The 
statement of such a one that there is “no evidence” of 
telepathy must be read in the light of his psychological 
history. 

For the reasons given above the ew cathedra utterances of 
eminent materialists on such a subject as telepathy are 
valueless, and should not mislead those who are seeking for 
truth. And it is of some importance to put on record, for 
the benefit of those who are open-minded, any experiments 
which may help to elucidate the true character of the 
phenomenon. 

The difficulty which. meets one in experimenting with 
telepathy is that the telepathic faculty, like the musical 
faculty, is only fully developed in a few exceptional individuals. 
There are a few people whose fingers, straying over the notes 
of a piano, bring forth nothing but harmony. They can 
improvise by the hour. They can listen to a symphony 
unheard before and sit down and reproduce it. The faculty 
is inborn. Practice and study may develop it, but it must be 
inborn. Nascitur non fit. The evidence of the existence of 
such gifted folk is conclusive. But arguments such as those 
of Mr Clodd would lead us to doubt the evidence. We have 
to admit that no one has the remotest idea of the modus 
operandi of the musical faculty: Therefore, according to 
Mr Clodd’s argument, it should be non-existent! The brain 
contains no indication that any part of it is specialised to 
cause the fingers to give out harmony spontaneously. There- 
fore, in Mr Clodd’s opinion, we must doubt the evidence! The 
fact that the fingers of the improvisator fall on notes which 
satisfy our sense of harmony must be attributed to a series 
of coincidences! The sense of harmony is so far removed 
from materialism that our materialist might try to dispose 
of the phenomenon in this way, were it not that the evidence 
of the facts is conclusive. In truth, such a priori arguments 
as Mr Clodd brings forward are not of the slightest use except 
to give the materialist an excuse for rejecting evidence 
in limine. He will not take the trouble to examine it in the 
scientific spirit. He has no desire that a spark should dis- 
turb his clod. And even if he is willing to take the risk of 
this, he finds that unless he is particularly fortunate he 
cannot get a suitable subject for his experiments. 
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For the telepathic sensitive is as rare as the born musician, 
though experiment makes it probable that most people have 
a trace of the faculty. One of the essential conditions for 
a telepathic sensitive is the capacity of holding the con- 
sciousness blank, like a sheet of clean paper upon which a 
message may be written. The faculty of producing this 
receptive condition at will is rare. Even a normal person 
may have blank moments in which he is temporarily sensitive 
and receptive. But to produce this state of receptivity at 
will is beyond the power of all except a few. 

The following experiments arose out of a sort of game 
indulged in from time to time in the family circle, the sensi- 
tive subject being a relative, well known as a composer and 
singer, and having nothing abnormal about him but a highly 
developed musical faculty. I will call him L. The experi- 
ments are some years old, but I dare say L might be induced 
to repeat them, for the benefit of a really candid and com- 
petent observer. The game at first began with the well- 
known sport of concealing some small object when L was out 
of the room. Then he came in blindfolded. Someone held 
his hand without giving any conscious direction to L, and L 
was able to find the object. This appeared to be a sort of 
muscle-reading, and in fact I was able to do it myself with 
some success by observing the unconscious movements of 
the guiding hand. The game was varied by placing hands 
on L’s shoulders, with the same result. On one occasion 
L said, “‘ I think I could find the thing without your touching 
me.” We tried this, all sitting still whilst L searched blind- 
fold, and were surprised to find that success ensued. Gradually 
the thing developed into a particular routine which we 
practised from time to time. L being out of the room, we 
fixed on some small object in the room as to which— 

(1) L was to come in and find the object. 

(2) To do some definite act with it. 

There was now no need to hide the object to be found, as 
L did not know what it was; nor was there any need for him 
to be blindfolded, though he preferred to close his eyes. He 
always sought the object with one hand over his eyes and the 
other held out in front of him. 

This definite routine was practised until success was 
almost invariable. Usually the requirement was to take, say, 
a small ornament or a book or other loose object and to give 
it to someone or put it into a definite place or receptacle. 
But it was varied from time to time, though it always involved 
two steps—finding some object and doing something with it. 
Thus on one occasion L was to find a gas-tap on a bracket 
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over his head and then turn out the light. On another 
occasion he was to pick up an evening newspaper lying on a 
table and tear off a corner of it. He got the paper at once, 
and stood hesitating as to what to do with it, but in a few 
seconds he took the other hand from his eyes and tore off 
a corner of the paper. Some failures give useful clues. If 
in settling the object to be dealt with one object was 
suggested and then we changed over to another, it sometimes 
happened that the first object was found instead of the one 
finally fixed on. Again, the requirement of sitting down to 
the piano and playing or singing a song or tune could not be 
attained, although L was a musician who required no music 
score. He would sit at the piano as required and move his 
hands over the keys, but the air did not come, either when 
the company thought of the name of the tune or, as it were, 
hummed the air internally. 

Asked as to how the impression as to what he was to do 
came to him, L replied that he came into the room with his 
mind a blank and moved to the object under an impulse 
which he could not define. In fact, he held himself ready to 
do anything, without any preconceived notions as to what he 
had to find or do, and then just obeyed the impulse coming 
from our minds. This suggested to me that with a 
hypnotised person whose mind was a tabula rasa the pheno- 
menon might occur without special telepathic sensitiveness. 
A Danish hypnotiser (whose name I forget) was at this time 
giving some private demonstrations. One of these I attended, 
there being about twenty people there and a readily hypnotis- 
able subject. I asked the hypnotiser to make the experiment 
for me. There was a table at one end of the long room on 
which our coats and hats were deposited. To avoid the 
possibility of the subject hearing, I wrote on a piece of paper 
that I wanted the subject to go to the table and take a 
particular bowler hat and put it on his own head. We 
stood behind the subject, without any contact, and he obeyed 
literally the unspoken command. I ought to add that I 
have since asked a friend who has been dealing with shell- 
shock cases hypnotically to repeat the experiment on one of 
his patients, but he was not able to get an unspoken command 
obeyed; but there are many recorded experiments in which 
this has been done. Whether success depends on some 
quality of the mind of the hypnotiser or of the subject is 
doubtful, but here is obviously an easy field for experiment. 

The final development of our experiments threw some 
further light on the matter. L was staying in the Isle of 
Wight with some dozen members of the family one year at 
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Christmas-time. We tried a new form of the game, some- 
thing like the old drawing-room game of “clubs.” We were 
divided into two hostile groups whose requirements were 
different. Say Group I. desired that L should take a paper- 
weight and put it into a vase, whilst Group II. desired that he 
should take a spoon and put it into a coal-scuttle. When L 
entered the room the tug-of-war began, one side concentrating 
on the paper-weight and the other on the spoon.’ Generally 
one side or the other succeeded completely in getting their 
requirement fully satisfied. But it sometimes happened that 
if L followed the desire of one side and took, say, the spoon, the 
other side would be able to get it put into the vase instead 
of the coal-scuttle. When one side succeeded completely, 
one of its members was transferred to the other group. Thus 
if each original group contained six persons, after the first 
success the group which succeeded would be reduced to five 
and the other group augmented to seven. This sometimes 
went on until the successful group was reduced to two, who 
could score off the whole ten of the other group. As the same 
persons usually constituted the successful pair, it is clear that 
some persons were capable of more forcible “ willing” or 
concentration than others. 

As to what may have been the modus operandi of the 
telepathic impulse, the above experiments are inconclusive. 
Some experimenters have succeeded in conveying visualised 
impressions, such as pictures of geometrical figures; others 
have succeeded in passing on words and ideas. In the case 
of my own experiments, it is not clear that an idea or sequence 
of words was transmitted, though the cases of turning off 
the gas-tap or tearing off the corner of a newspaper come 
very near it. Probably, upon the evidence, both words, 
ideas, sensations, and motor impulses may be transferred 
telepathically. 

As far as the above experiments are concerned, the 
particular kind of telepathy demonstrated seems to have been 
chiefly the transmission of motor impulses. Examining my 
own series of mental operations in “ willing ’’ L to find the 
object, they would be something as follows :—‘‘ Go straight 
on, now a little to the right, now forward again; now move 
your hand to the left, now down, now grasp the object.” 
One would not think of the object, but of the way to it. How 
my ideas of movement could be translated into L’s move- 
ments is a mystery. But it is no more a mystery than how 
one’s own ideas of a series of movements which one desires 
to make are translated into the actual movements. One 
conceives the idea of lifting one’s arm, and executes it. There 
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is all the machinery of brain nerves and muscles ready to 
execute it, but how one’s motor idea impinges on one’s own 
machinery for execution is unknown and likely to remain 
so. In the same way how one’s motor idea can impinge on 
the motor machinery of another is equally unknown and 
likely to remain so. But whether the motor impulse im- 
pinges direct on the other’s motor machinery, or whether it 
is first converted into an idea conscious or subconscious in 
the recipient, is a matter which may possibly be resolved by 
suitable experiments. 

Passing to another class of cases in which one may 
endeavour to transmit an elementary idea as to which 
successes and failures are subject to definite mathematical 
probability, one may first consider the case mentioned by 
Mr Clodd. He tells us that Dr Coover made 10,000 experi- 
ments, by selecting a card from a pack and “ willing” for 
fifteen or twenty seconds that it should come into the mind 
of another individual who was present and “ making efforts 
to receive the telepathic communication.”” The number of 
correct answers was what it should have been on the doctrine 
of chances, so that the telepathic hypothesis was excluded. 
One’s experience of similar experiments would lead one to 
anticipate such a result. To hold the idea of, say, the three 
of spades in one’s mind for fifteen or twenty seconds, without 
the intrusion of other ideas, is difficult. One would have 
expected better results from a quick intensive concentration 
and an instantaneous response. But the “ efforts to receive 
the telepathic communication ”’ would be fatal. The recep- 
tive condition of mind is effortless. 

I tried a simpler series of experiments with cards on a 
chance series of people with better results. I went through 
the pack of fifty-two cards and asked the subject when I 
looked at a card to say whether the idea of black or red 
jumped into his head. I was, of course, thinking of the colour 
as I looked at the card. The pack was run through quite 
quickly. I kept a record for some time of the results, and the 
average was about twenty-nine correct answers to twenty- 
three wrong ones out of the fifty-two cards. This would 
indicate that with ordinary persons there was some evidence 
of a trace of the telepathic faculty. The chance of mere 
guesses being correct is, of course, even. But I had an 
opportunity of trying this experiment with a telepathic 
sensitive (the daughter of a late doorkeeper of the House 
of Commons) who was accustomed to give demonstrations 
with a man whose name I forget. I will call him C. They 
came to my house, where we had a small party of friends 
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assembled, and had no idea that I wanted anything so simple 
as this. 

I went into the hall with C and a pack of cards, having 
arranged that when we were looking at a card I knocked on 
the door outside. The lady inside was at once to say the 
colour which came into her mind—either black or red. The 
door was then opened for someone to report to me what she 
had said. I was surprised to find that the whole series was 
correctly told, without one error—red, black, black, red, red, 
red, black, red, andsoon. Here, of course, the chance against 
the correct series being given was too enormous to leave open 
any hypothesis but that of telepathy. There was no possi- 
bility of fraud, whether by signalling or otherwise, and 
the test was sprung upon C and the lady without any oppor- 
tunity of collusion. 

It is interesting to note that when I myself was the 
subject the card experiments failed. After I had given a 
sequence of guesses, say red, red, red, I found my mind 
arguing that the next must probably be black, and so on. I 
found it impossible to preserve a purely receptive or passive 
state of mind, and the results were as often wrong as right. 
So far as these experiments go, telepathic sensitiveness 
requires this capacity for preserving a blank mind, purely 
passive to impressions. Other qualities may be needed, but 
this passivity seems to be essential to receptivity. 

Here, then, for those who say there is “‘ no evidence” of 
telepathy I put on record these humble experiments. Most 
of the people who took part in them are available as witnesses. 
But I don’t flatter myself that anyone who is afflicted with 
the materialistic complex will think it worth while to pursue 
the subject. For such a one, in the words of Mr Clodd, ‘‘ The 
one and all-sufficing argument which demolishes the tele- 
pathic theory ”’ will be the theory of coincidences, or perhaps 
they may super-add the theory of trickery. 


W. R. BOUSFIELD. 


NortHwoop, MIDDLESEX. 
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THE RELATION OF CLASS DIVISIONS 
TO SOCIAL CONDUCT. 


W. J. PERRY, 


Reader in Comparative Religion in the Victoria University 
of Manchester. 


THE aim of the budding science of social psychology is to 
interpret the social process in terms of the human mind. It 
is universally recognised that man’s history as a living being 
is but an incident in the wider history of organic life. At 
some time in the past he branched off from the main stem 
and developed his peculiarities in circumstances that are 
but now beginning to be understood. In consequence of 
this relationship to the rest of the animal world man has 
certain mental as well as physical characteristics that belong 
to him alone, or, rather, are more fully developed in him. 
The characteristics that he gained before he became specialised 
in his present shape he shares with many other forms of 
living beings, and these characteristics are found in every 
normal member of the species. But he has also become 
possessed of an intellectual side to his mental make-up, and 
in this respect he differs widely from any other member of the 
living world. In his intellectual manifestations man also 
differs widely from individual to individual. When a child 
is born into the world he brings with him the innate in- 
stinctive tendencies that the species acquired in the dim 
past; and also a mind indefinitely elastic and capable of 
being moulded into many shapes. From the moment of his 
birth he is subjected to a thousand and one influences to 
which his instinctive and his intellectual parts respond 
according to their several capacities. As the result of this 
process continued through many generations there has grown 
up our civilisation, so that a modern child inherits physically 
the tradition of the species in the form of instincts, and the 
social tradition of mankind in the form of education, giving 
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that term the widest possible connotation. His family, 
teachers, comrades, political party, church, newspaper, and 
many other agencies are at work influencing him in various 
ways, witting and unwitting. He possesses the capacity 
of suggestion, and thus responds to these influences and 
gradually acquires certain characteristics of thought and 
behaviour. 

If it were a matter of accounting for the fact that these 
external influences work upon the minds of all of us, the task 
of apportioning their various contributions to the final 
result would be difficult enough. But the problem of social 
psychology is far more complicated than that. Not only has 
man instinctive and intellectual capacities which respond to 
the influence of social institutions, but he also has himself 
produced those institutions in the course of his history. 
Some of them go back to the times when he was yet un- 
differentiated from other species, but the great majority 
belong exclusively to man. 

The result of this process is to complicate the problem of 
determining cause and effect. Consequently, students have 
not yet reached an agreement as to the fundamental principles 
upon which the proper method of study shall be based. For 
instance, in a homely example, are we to look upon the 
Society of Friends as an organisation that produces in its 
members a specific mode of behaviour, a definite attitude 
towards certain forms of social activity such as war, or are we 
to believe that men with these tendencies come to group 
themselves spontaneously into that Society? Are the 
Friends what are termed pacifists because they belong to 
that Society, or do they belong to the Society because they 
are pacifists ? Again, is the average public schoolboy, with 
his stereotyped points of view and modes of action, the 
product of the Public School system, or is the system itself 
the expression of something else, the class whence comes the 
boy, and thus is simply carrying on the same form of educa- 
tion to which he has constantly been subjected from birth 
upwards ? 

Such examples could be multiplied without coming to 
any positive decision in all cases. Sometimes it is obvious 
that the answer must be sought in one, and sometimes in 
another, direction. But what is most needed is some method 
of study that will finally lead to the foundation of a real 
science of social psychology, that will be capable of deter- 
mining cause and effect, and of predicting the effects of 
given social institutions on the members of society. How 
far we are from that desirable state is shown by a glance at 
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the press in times of social stress. We are faced now with 
the demand of a large part of the community, consisting 
mainly of the proletariat—that portion of the community 
whose sole form of wealth lies in itself,—that some social 
institutions, such as the mines, railways, and so forth, be 
made the property of the community. They base their 
case ultimately upon the contention that this will tend to 
social peace, to produce the frame of mind best fitted to 
cause men to work for the good of the community rather 
than for themselves. On the other hand, the class that 
controls these social institutions claims that the onward 
march of civilisation is only assured by an appeal to the 
selfish part of man’s nature, and that if these institutions 
were made national property it would inevitably follow that 
stagnation of commerce would set in and ruin would result. 

This matter may be looked upon as one of politics. But 
it is more than that: it is a problem in social psychology. 
Both sides are predicting what will happen in given social cir- 
cumstances. Under the institution of the national ownership 
of the coal mines or the railways one side claims that one sort 
of social behaviour, the other that another sort of behaviour, 
will result. Which side is right? It is impossible in the 
present state of the study of social psychology to answer that 
question. The attitude of mind towards it will, in the 
present circumstances, usually be determined by the past 
history of the individual, and judgment will be pronounced 
that is based upon reasons that often have nothing whatever 
to do with the case, reasons that often will be quite un- 
suspected by the utterer of the particular opinion. 

In such a case as this the determination of cause and 
effect is not easy. Which side are we to believe in this 
matter, and why? We are confronted with a welter of 
cause and effect that makes the problem of disentanglement 
seem hopeless. I have chosen this example in order to 
show the nature of the problem of the determination of 
some method of distinguishing cause and effect in human 
institutions. It is evident that certain institutions carry 
with them a corresponding mode of behaviour, but as to 
what is the real cause of this behaviour it is not possible to 
determine at the present time in a way that carries conviction. 

The discussion of the rights and wrongs of the claim 
for nationalisation need not concern us here: these matters 
are too controversial and shot through with’ emotional tone 
to make them safe topics for discussion. Let us remove 
ourselves away from them and examine dispassionately some 
social institution with a view to understanding its relation- 
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ship with the corresponding mode of behaviour : let us take 
the custom of wearing clothes. 

At the present day any ordinary person is appalled if he 
dreams that he is walking down the street half or wholly 
naked. Whatever be the cause of such a dream, the sensation 
shocks his feelings of modesty, and he hastens to cover 
himself in the orthodox manner. What is the relationship 
of the feeling of shame to the act of wearing clothes? Has 
shame played any part in causing men to adopt clothing : 
or can it be that it has developed after clothing came in ? 
What do we mean by shame, and how do we interpret it? It 
is certain that a Mohammedan woman has quite different 
ideas from a Christian woman, for she never goes abroad 
without a veil that covers the greater part of her face. At 
the same time she does not hesitate to leave uncovered limbs 
that Christian women would blush to leave naked. Yet both 
of these opposing attitudes are the accompaniments of 
clothing. Again, it is evident that small children have no 
sense of nakedness. It may be claimed that the reason is 
that they have not reached puberty, and that modesty comes 
into play then. But it may be replied that plenty of savages 
wear no clothes and exhibit no sense of shame at so doing. I 
think that these facts make it evident that shame must be 
put on one side as a causative factor in the institution of 
clothing. It may be suggested that cold caused men to 
wear clothes ; but here again one can point to people who 
live naked in inhospitable climates. The peoples of Tierra 
del Fuego go about with a skin slung over their shoulder, but 
wear no real clothing. In this they constitute a great 
contrast to the Eskimo of Greenland, who are well clad in 
skins. If cold makes the Eskimo wear these clothes, why 
does it not produce the same effect in Tierra del Fuego ? 
Here again it looks as if the feeling displayed when clothing 
is removed did not act as a causative factor in producing the 
institution. We should feel cold and probably die if we were 
to be exposed on a December day : we should certainly make 
strenuous efforts to get our clothes on again. But it would 
seem that such considerations do not prevent Siberian 
natives from allowing their children to play stark naked in 
the snow in mid-winter. 

Even in a case apparently so simple as that of clothing, it 
seems impossible to determine from the institution itself and 
its psychological accompaniments what really brought that 
institution into existence. How is this matter to be settled ? 
We can approach the matter by remembering that some 
peoples go about stark naked. Sodo animals. Presumably, 
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then, there was a time in the history of human society when 
dress first came into being. What manner of dress was this ? 
It is not easy to say with certainty; but the balance of 
evidence goes to show that the earliest form of dress con- 
sisted of a belt of cowrie shells worn by women round their 
waists in order to promote fertility.1_ For certain reasons 
the cowrie shell became looked upon as a fertilising agent, 
and was used to procure larger families. The evidence is too 
intricate to put forward here, but, to my mind at least, it 
would seem that this suggestion, which we owe to Professor 
Elliot Smith, is very near the mark. In any case, it is 
certain that much early clothing was worn with this aim of 
promoting fertility, and for other magical reasons connected 
with the propagation of the race, as well as for ornament. 

If we take this solution of Dr Elliot Smith’s as a working 
hypothesis, it would seem that the institution of clothing 
was begun with one aim, but has altered its import. Round 
itself it has gathered modes of feeling hitherto dormant or 
non-existent. The enumeration of the total psychological 
effects in modern society of dress in all its bearings would be 
a difficult task, so manifold and subtle are they. In the first 
place, accustomed as we are to wearing clothes, we ex- 
perience discomfort if we take them off, except in very hot 
weather : we should experience shame if this were done in 
public, certainly in the presence of the opposite sex. Fine 
feathers make fine birds; so if we wish to create a good 
impression we put on our best clothes. Soldiers and others 
dress up in uniforms, and thereby acquire status. Think of 
the prestige in France of any sort of uniform. Think of the 
degradation of clothes marked with a broad arrow. In these 
and many other ways does clothing influence the behaviour 
of men in society. 

The examination of this one institution enables us to 
advance one step towards the foundation of a method of 
inquiry in social psychology. We have seen that the forms 
of behaviour associated with an institution may have nothing 
whatever to do with the causation of the institution, but are 
themselves caused by it. We find again that an institution 
can come into existence for one reason, and that it may 
persist for other reasons. Thus clothing, which certainly 
was, in the earlier stages of human development, a form of 
magical contrivance, as well as an ornament, has dropped its 
magical nature in advanced civilisations and become purely 
ornamental as well as protective. 


1 See G. Elliot Smith, The Evolution of the Dragon, Manchester, 1919, 
for an account of this topic, pp. 158 et seq. 
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The disappearance of the magical aspect of clothing is 
important. We can take the use of magical charms for the 
promotion of fertility as a social institution which came 
into being owing to certain causes into which we need not 
inquire. But it has entirely disappeared in our own society, 
at least among its more educated members. So it would 
seem that a social institution does not necessarily persist. 
Plenty of examples could be quoted of institutions that have 
entirely disappeared. This is an important fact, for it shows 
that not only is the origin of a social institution a matter 
of importance, but so also is its persistence. An institution 
persists because certain forces cause it to persist, and these 
forces must be discovered. The institution of clothing has 
created certain needs that apparently originally did not 
exist. These created needs, and not the original causes, 
keep the institution in existence. The institution has 
created its own environment and thrives in it. 

Translating this into general terms, it follows that there 
are three aspects under which a social institution must be 
studied. It has a beginning, and certain causes brought it 
into being. Then certain causes tend to its persistence, 
these causes not necessarily being those that gave rise to 
it. The institution, once in existence, itself produces effects 
upon the behaviour of those who come under its influence. 
This threefold aspect of human institutions must never be 
left out of mind when any problem of human behaviour in 
society is being examined. It is now evident how apparently 
complicated are the problems of the nationalisation of mines 
and railways. In order to understand them properly we 
should have to institute wide historical investigations into 
the origins of the various institutions involved, and work 
out the complicated interactions of institution and behaviour 
that proceed from them. These problems are difficult, but 
that should not make us despair of their solution. For it 
is possible that we are looking at them from the wrong point 
of view, and that a proper orientation would soon cause vast 
masses of facts to wheel into line. Complexity is often read 
into phenomena by the observer: it is not always there in 
reality. 

The main problem of social psychology is, therefore, 
primarily historical. We must, as Rivers puts it, “‘ ascertain 
what happens and what has happened”’ in society, leaving 
till later the more difficult task of trying to find out “ why 
it happened and has happened.”’ ! 

The usual frame of mind in which social psychology is 

1 “* Sociology and Psychology,” Sociological Review, 1916. 
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approached is that in which the inquirer argues that “ social 
events follow a certain course because our knowledge of the 
human mind shows that they must follow this course.” ! 
But that is exactly what we want to know. What is 
“Human Nature”? what knowledge have we of the human 
mind acting in society ?_ To argue in this way is to beg the 
whole question. For, as Rivers says, ‘‘ How can you explain 
the workings of the human mind without a knowledge of 
the social settings which have played so great a part in 
determining the sentiments and opinions of mankind ?”’ (loc. 
cit.). If we are to make progress, we shall have to give up 
the practice of making up a scheme of development in our 
minds and then setting out to seek facts to support it. 
Nothing is easier or more fatal, and the chaotic state of the 
study is primarily due to that procedure. Almost everyone 
who talks of human society thinks he is competent in the 
matter, and especially competent to frame a scheme of what 
happened in primitive society. It is impossible to pick up a 
work on sociology without coming across instances of utterly 
uncritical use of facts, drawn from the less developed forms of 
human society, in support of some a priori theory or other. 
Until it is realised that the study of early man needs as much 
precision as that of any other form of human society, there 
is no hope for advance in social psychology and the great 
number of studies that depend on it. 

Can we claim to have made any progress at all in social 
psychology ? Can we answer the very first question of all : 
Why did men come to live in societies as we find him so 
doing in all parts of the earth? This problem has been 
obscured during the past fifty years or so by the misapplica- 
tion of certain biological theories, especially those of Darwin 
and Herbert Spencer. One result of this has been to cause 
men to seek relationships between human and animal 
society, and to explain both on similar lines. One form of 
this method of reasoning is that of claiming that man is 
endowed with an innate tendency to live in societies, that 
he has a gregarious instinct such as that which has supposed 
to lead sheep and other animals to live in groups. He is 
supposed to have acquired this form of instinct in the course 
of his racial experience, and this gregarious tendency has 
been the root cause of the growth of human society. Of 
late years much has been written on this topic. One especi- 
ally prominent work is that of Dr Trotter on-Instincts of the 
Herd in Peace and War, a work which is having great influence 
upon modern sociological thought. Dr Trotter’s main posi- 

1 Loc. cit. 
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tion is defined in this way: “‘ The question is as to whether 
man is to be regarded as gregarious in the full sense of the 
word, whether, that is to say, the social habit may be expected 
to furnish him with a mass of instinctive impulses as mysteri- 
ously potent as the impulses of self-preservation, nutrition, 
and sex” (p. 20). He says that “ from a biological stand- 
point the probability of gregariousness being a primitive 
and fundamental quality in man seems to be considerable,”’ 
and he bases an elaborate argument upon the assumption 
that ‘‘ gregariousness may be regarded as a fundamental 
quality of man” (pp. 22-28). 

Dr Trotter bases his conclusion that gregariousness has 
played a dynamic part in the production of human society 
upon two main lines of reasoning. He makes great play 
with the various kinds of herd instinct that he postulates 
in animal life. He speaks of the aggressive type, specified 
by the wolf pack; then the protective type, characterised 
by sheep; and the socialised type as shown in societies 
of bees (p. 172, inter alia). According to him, a “‘ very striking 
piece of general evidence of the significance of gregariousness 

. Is the remarkable coincidence of its occurrence with 
that of exceptional grades of intelligence or the possibility 
of very complex reactions to environment ” (p. 20). It is 
interesting to find sheep so described, and the higher anthro- 
poid apes presumably put below them in this characteristic. 
Dr Trotter tells us that human society is of the bee type, 
that it is socialised (p. 172), although the Germans—I presume 
he means the Prussians—are of the wolf type (p. 186). Does 
Dr Trotter mean that all wolves go about in packs? If so, 
how does he account for the timber wolf of North America 
that does not doso? How is he going to prove that hunting 
in ‘packs is really instinctive and not a habit that the wolves 
in certain countries have learned? Gregariousness is not 
a common feature of the dog tribe, and it is certainly begging 
the question to claim that the pack habit is instinctive. 
Even were the pack habit instinctive, it is difficult to see 
what this has to do with human society. For Dr Trotter 
tells us that we have followed the bees. That being the 
case, one would like to know what sort of connection he 
proposes to establish between us and the bees. I confess to 
a great ignorance of natural history, but have always been 
under the impression that bees were insects and had a 
definite life-history of their own. In that case, if bees 
evolved their instinctive traits in the course of time, there 
should be other links showing the relationship of this ancestry 
of theirs to our own more remote ancestry. Otherwise I 
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fail to see on what Dr Trotter bases his contention, and 
must plead complete scepticism with regard to this part of 
his theory. 

Surely it is high time to protest against this form of 
analogy ? The Darwinian position is being seriously under- 
mined on the biological side. It has never been established 
in the realm of human society, and any applications that 
have been made have simply been of the nature of the 
selection of facts to support some hypothesis founded upon 
this misapplied theory, which in itself may well not be true. 
Man is differentiated from the animals by his mind, which 
excels theirs on the intellectual side. Why, therefore, have 
recourse to vague analogies to explain something that does 
not really exist as the common property of man and the 
rest of the animal world ? Such a mode of reasoning proves 
nothing, and the sooner it is abandoned the better for us all. 
If one wishes to compare the animal world with human 
society, why not begin where the analogies are closest—with 
the apes? I suppose it is true that the higher anthropoid 
apes are not our direct ancestors, but they approximate more 
than the rest of the animal world to human beings, and they 
certainly are not gregarious, for they live in family groups. 
If one wished to pursue the analogy, one would expect to 
find that human society was first of all founded upon family 
groups. But Dr Trotter says No. He says: ‘“ One of the 
most familiar attitudes was that which regarded the social 
instinct as a late development. The family was looked 
upon as the primitive unit; from it developed the tribe, 
and by the spread of family feeling to the tribe the social 
instinct arose. It is interesting that the psychological 


attack upon this position has been anticipated by sociologists 


and anthropologists, and that it is already being recognised 
that an undifferentiated horde rather than the family must 
be regarded as the primitive basis of human society ” (p. 21). 

The basis of generalisation should be an examination of 
the known facts. We. cannot tell for certain whether any 
particular community is what may be termed primitive. 
We can, however, examine those that exhibit the lowest 
form of civilisation—those people that do not produce their 
food in any way, but simply seek it where they may find it. 
These peoples, wherever we find them—in India, Ceylon, 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, New Guinea, Philippines, 
North America, and elsewhere,—uniformly, ‘where their 
culture is least touched by outside influences, display a form 
of society founded on the family. They wander about in 
groups of relatives, usually led by the eldest male, who 
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exercises a nominal control. The evidence for all these 
tribes has been published.! It is therefore hard to see how 
Dr Trotter can claim that anthropologists are recognising 
that the earliest form of human society was the horde. 
What he really means, consciously or unconsciously, is that 
certain theories at present widely held are founded upon 
the supposition that the horde was the earliest form of 
human society, although no one has ever heard of the actual 
existence of such a thing. It stands beyond doubt that 
the more primitive peoples of whom we know base their 
society upon the family group. So, whatever theory may 
be held with regard to the origin of human society, it is 
evident that, in these cases, the family sentiments are 
enough to explain the social organisation, and that there is 
no warrant to call in an instinctive tendency to go in groups. 
It is therefore probable that man does not possess an instinct 
of gregariousness akin to that of self-preservation, or of sex, 
or of nutrition, for he does not always seek the society of 
his fellows other than members of his family. Those who 
wish to found their theory of society upon the existence, 
in the dim past, of hordes, will have to establish the existence 
of such hordes before they can lay any claim whatever to an 
instinct of gregariousness. 

The postulate of an instinctive tendency to gregariousness 
is an excellent example of the absence of any method in the 
study of social psychology. It is certain that man takes 
pleasure in, and seeks the company of, his fellows; but that 
constitutes no argument whatever as to the origin of human 
society, any more than the feeling of shame at nakedness 
serves to explain the origin of clothing. It is fashionable to 
speak to-day of the tendency of human beings to group 
themselves in large communities as the result of this gregarious 
tendency. But it is difficult to make out a strong case, for 
many other factors tell, chiefly the economic factor. All 
that we can say in regard to human society is that man likes 
the company of his fellows, and that he lives in societies. 
But we are still as far as ever from the beginnings of society 
as we know it. We have found that the earliest known form 
of society was, judging from the facts, the family group, for 
the constitution of the family sentiments is sufficient explana- 
tion of the facts. 

It is evident from what has gone before that the psycho- 
logical accompaniments of any social institution are not 
necessarily an index of the real nature of that institution. 


1 Perry, H1iBpBERT JouRNAL, Oct. 1917: ‘“‘ The Peaceable Habits of 
Primitive Communities.” 
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They may be, and often are, the actual products of the 
institution itself, its mode of influencing the members of that 
society. For that reason it is always preferable to begin the 
study of social psychology in any of its aspects with the actual 
institutions themselves, and to leave the psychological 
interpretations till later. The problem now before us is that 
of accounting for the beginnings of organised society as we 
know it around us. We have seen that the evidence available 
goes to show that the earliest form of human society was 
founded simply on that of the family. In this respect there 
is no difference between man and the higher anthropoid apes, 
and many other branches of the animal world. I shall 
assume for the purposes of this paper that this was really the 
earliest form of human society, and base my assumption 
upon the known facts. If the earliest form of human society 
be of this extremely simple type, it should be possible to gain 
some information of the behaviour of human beings when living 
outside of the influences of social institutions other than that 
of the family. We need in social psychology some absolute 
standard of comparison. In arguments upon the significance 
of social institutions appeal is constantly made to “ human 
nature,” as if that was something which we all understood. 
And by human nature usually something undesirable is meant. 
If it were possible to point to any standard of comparison, 
reasoning in social psychology would be simplified. So 
therefore we will pursue still further this matter of inquiring 
why men came to live in societies. 

In commenting upon a collection of descriptions of these 
food-gathering peoples that I published a few years ago, I 
stated that the accounts given by investigators of these 
various tribes were so similar that the description of the 
Veddas of Ceylon could be substituted for that of the Punan 
of Borneo, or the Déné of the Mackenzie basin in Canada, or 
for any other of these tribes, without needing any alteration. 
The number of tribes so described was considerable, and all 
of whose existence I am aware were included in the account. 
Since they are so similar in culture it would seem that they 
could constitute the standard of comparison that we need in 
our study. 

In my opinion these descriptions constitute some of the 
most important material upon which the social psychologist 
can work, and only when its significance has been properly 
appreciated will it be possible to make any real progress 
towards a science. The importance of this evidence lies 
in the fact that it shows us what is the behaviour of 
human beings when freed from the influences of social 
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institutions other than that of the family. Inside the 
family group of these food-gatherers the mode of behaviour 
is such as we look upon as the highest that can be desired. 
There is complete harmony, absence of violence or cruelty, 
complete communism, and mutual help. The form of marriage 
is monogamous, and the tie is for life. Authority does not 
exist, and decisions are taken by mutual consent. That is 
to say, under the family organisation a definite type of 
behaviour is exhibited that is so uniform everywhere that 
it can be associated with that organisation. If that con- 
clusion be accepted, it follows that any deviations from this 
standard type of behaviour are to be ascribed to the influences 
of social institutions. For, seeing that these deviations do 
not form part of the behaviour of the food-gatherers, they 
could not have given rise to the institutions, and therefore 
must be a product of them. 

We have no reason to believe in an inevitable tendency in 
human society to form any particular form of social organisa- 
tion beyond that of the family, which is an institution shared 
with other species. For certain societies that have a more 
advanced and complicated culture than that of the food- 
gatherers have a social organisation roughly of the same 
nature. These peoples possess agriculture, and thus are 
able to expand more than the hunters, who require much 
ground for their living. Certain agricultural communities 
_really consist only of large family groups living closer to- 
gether than the hunters, for the simple reason that they are 
able to do so by reason of their agriculture, and not necessarily 
on account of any instinctive desire. China is an example. 
The Chinese claim descent from an original hundred families 
who settled in the basin of the Hoang-Ho. “‘ Theempire.. . 
probably was in ancient times an agglomeration of tribes, 
each enjoying patriarchal self-government constituted of 
the elders, every one of whom must be a paterfamilias : 
and over all these tribes the sceptre is to be wielded by a 
supreme government, which simply maintains peace and order 
among them, without, however, interfering in their internal 
affairs.”’ ‘‘ This clan life has always been regarded as the 
chief corner-stone of its social organisation, and has existed 
since the dawn of Chinese history.’’! Chinese villages usually 
consist of groups of relatives, and the life of each member 
of the large family group is closely bound up with that 
group and bears little relationship to that of other groups. 
The history of the Chinese people can be regarded as a 
gradual expansion of small groups, which, by reason of their 

1 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, i. 541, 838. 
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intensive agricultural system, are able to live closely together. 
But essentially the social structure is the same as that of the 
hunters. The Chinese in their history have not evolved any 
class system, and their ruling class, which was imposed upon 
them from the outside, has disappeared. I have no time to 
go into the matter now, but should like to remark that the 
Chinese approximate in behaviour more to the type of the 
hunters than they do to peoples with more complicated 
social structures. For instance, they are, as a race, peaceful, 
and seem to possess a higher moral standard than is usual 
among other civilised peoples. Their social organisation 
is simply that of the juxtaposition of family groups with 
certain complications due to historical circumstances, such 
as the former existence of a ruling class and the influence of 
other peoples. 

The problem of the development of society is that of 
determining how, where, and why, certain family groups 
came to live in relationships other than those of juxtaposi- 
tion and more or less complete independence. When two 
family groups come to assume a relationship to one another, 
say of dominance on the part of one and submission on the 
part of another, then it is obvious that new types of 
behaviour are certain to be produced in both groups. 
These two groups would constitute a rudimentary com- 
munity of the type with which we are accustomed in 
modern society. This is in its baldest form one of the 
fundamental problems of human society, namely, the origin 
and significance of the class-system. The problem is that of 
understanding how it ever came to pass that one family 
group assumed a position of superiority over others. It is 
easy to say that the more highly organised family group, or 
that with the more energetic members, came to assume this 
position. But that form of reasoning makes the same 
mistake as was made by the Darwinians. They are taking 
for granted the very thing that needs explanation. If you 
will explain how it comes about that one group is more 
energetic than, or superior in any way to, the other, then the 
rest will be granted. But you have first of all to prove your 
statement. 

It is usual to take for granted the existence of the class- 
system in all parts of the earth, to look upon it as a normal 
and inevitable consequence of social life. But the evidence 
just put forward shows that this assumption is dangerous in 
the extreme, and is only made by ignoring certain groups of 
facts. The Chinese have not developed the class-system, nor 
have the food-gathering peoples, and there seems to be no 
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institutions other than that of the family. Inside the 
family group of these food-gatherers the mode of behaviour 
is such as we look upon as the highest that can be desired. 
There is complete harmony, absence of violence or cruelty, 
complete communism, and mutual help. The form of marriage 
is monogamous, and the tie is for life. Authority does not 
exist, and decisions are taken by mutual consent. That is 
to say, under the family organisation a definite type of 
behaviour is exhibited that is so uniform everywhere that 
it can be associated with that organisation. If that con- 
clusion be accepted, it follows that any deviations from this 
standard type of behaviour are to be ascribed to the influences 
of social institutions. For, seeing that these deviations do 
not form part of the behaviour of the food-gatherers, they 
could not have given rise to the institutions, and therefore 
must be a product of them. 

We have no reason to believe in an inevitable tendency in 
human society to form any particular form of social organisa- 
tion beyond that of the family, which is an institution shared 
with other species. For certain societies that have a more 
advanced and complicated culture than that of the food- 
gatherers have a social organisation roughly of the same 
nature. These peoples possess agriculture, and thus are 
able to expand more than the hunters, who require much 
ground for their living. Certain agricultural communities 
_really consist only of large family groups living closer to- 
gether than the hunters, for the simple reason that they are 
able to do so by reason of their agriculture, and not necessarily 
on account of any instinctive desire. China is an example. 
The Chinese claim descent from an original hundred families 
who settled in the basin of the Hoang-Ho. ‘“‘ Theempire.. . 
probably was in ancient times an agglomeration of tribes, 
each enjoying patriarchal self-government constituted of 
the elders, every one of whom must be a paterfamilias : 
and over all these tribes the sceptre is to be wielded by a 
supreme government, which simply maintains peace and order 
among them, without, however, interfering in their internal 
affairs.” ‘‘ This clan life has always been regarded as the 
chief corner-stone of its social organisation, and has existed 
since the dawn of Chinese history.’’! Chinese villages usually 
consist of groups of relatives, and the life of each member 
of the large family group is closely bound up with that 
group and bears little relationship to that of other groups. 
The history of the Chinese people can be regarded as a 
gradual expansion of small groups, which, by reason of their 

1 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, i. 541, 838. 
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intensive agricultural system, are able to live closely together. 
But essentially the social structure is the same as that of the 
hunters. The Chinese in their history have not evolved any 
class system, and their ruling class, which was imposed upon 
them from the outside, has disappeared. I have no time to 
go into the matter now, but should like to remark that the 
Chinese approximate in behaviour more to the type of the 
hunters than they do to peoples with more complicated 
social structures. For instance, they are, as a race, peaceful, 
and seem to possess a higher moral standard than is usual 
among other civilised peoples. Their social organisation 
is simply that of the juxtaposition of family groups with 
certain complications due to historical circumstances, such 
as the former existence of a ruling class and the influence of 
other peoples. 

The problem of the development of society is that of 
determining how, where, and why, certain family groups 
came to live in relationships other than those of juxtaposi- 
tion and more or less complete independence. When two 
family groups come to assume a relationship to one another, 
say of dominance on the part of one and submission on the 
part of another, then it is obvious that new types of 
behaviour are certain to be produced in both groups. 
These two groups would constitute a rudimentary com- 
munity of the type with which we are accustomed in 
modern society. This is in its baldest form one of the 
fundamental problems of human society, namely, the origin 
and significance of the class-system. The problem is that of 
understanding how it ever came to pass that one family 
group assumed a position of superiority over others. It is 
easy to say that the more highly organised family group, or 
that with the more energetic members, came to assume this 
position. But that form of reasoning makes the same 
mistake as was made by the Darwinians. They are taking 
for granted the very thing that needs explanation. If you 
will explain how it comes about that one group is more 
energetic than, or superior in any way to, the other, then the 
rest will be granted. But you have first of all to prove your 
statement. 

It is usual to take for granted the existence of the class- 
system in all parts of the earth, to look upon it as a normal 
and inevitable consequence of social life. But the evidence 
just put forward shows that this assumption is dangerous in 
the extreme, and is only made by ignoring certain groups of 
facts. The Chinese have not developed the class-system, nor 
have the food-gathering peoples, and there seems to be no 
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reason why they ever should go through this great trans- 
formation without outside influence. It is this very act of 
taking for granted processes that urgently need explanation 
that has brought ethnology and social psychology to its 
present pass. Far from the evolution of social classes, the 
superposition of one family group upon others being a normal 
inevitable occurrence in all communities, evidence is rapidly 
accumulating to show that this event only took place once in 
the history of man, and that the existence of the system in 
any country has been the direct result of a process of growth 
of the original group and its domination of other groups of 
families in all parts of the earth. This may sound sheer 
nonsense. But it must be remembered that the population 
of the earth in the food-gathering days must have been 
sparse, and that great communities such as the Chinese have 
come from small beginnings. If the original dominating 
group took with it in its natural expansion the craft of agri- 
culture, then the great development of population on the 
earth is readily accounted for. The battle over this position 
has yet to be fought, but I feel convinced that the day is not 
far distant when it will be seen to provide the only rational 
explanation of the facts. The acceptance of this point of 
view means that we are to look upon European civilisation 
with its class organisation as the product of a process of 
superposition of groups, and not of the segregation of groups 
. within definite communities. This point of view makes the 
task of the social psychologist much simpler. If we wish to 
look upon the States of Europe as distinct entities, we shall 
be utterly balked for a real definition. If we look upon 
them as organisms with histories of their own, with definite 
personalities such as are possessed by human beings, then the 
complexity of the study is enormous. For it is well known 
that hardly one of the European States has existed in its 
present form for more than a few centuries. The map of 
Europe has constantly been changing, and much study is 
needed to understand its kaleidoscopic vicissitudes. When 
we try to think of these States as entities, the imagination is 
baffled. What do we mean by France? Do we mean the 
Government, the predominant political party ? In speaking 
of Germany do we mean Prussia, Saxony, or Bavaria; do we 
mean the military aristocracy; do we mean the social 
democratic party ? What do we mean? As a matter of 
fact, when we speak of Germany, we usually have not the 
slightest idea of what we really do mean, but are forming 
some vague shape in our minds that we endow with a sort of 
personality, to the utter confusion of our reasoning. But if 
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we look at European history, there is one constant feature 
that is ever present while the map is undergoing the most 
violent changes. We always have the class-system, and it 
does not need much knowledge to show that this system can 
in no part of the continent and at no time be watched in its 
beginnings. The further back in history we go the more 
definite it is, and as we approach prehistoric times it eludes 
our search for its beginnings. It is well known that in our 
own country, for example, the class-system originally was 
due to a process of superimposition from without, and this 
is a commonplace in the study of the class-system.! If we 
adopt this point of view and look upon European history for 
the moment as a great process of superposition of family 
groups on others, then the problems of class-states disappear. 
The various class-states at any time are simply the expression 
of the existence of that process, the forms which the process 
takes upon itself at any moment. The sole reality is the 
process itself, whose origins we cannot seize in Europe, or 
among the early hunters who still persist on the earth. 
From this point of view the relationships of States are not 
due to any inherent qualities of these States, but to the larger 
process at work. So, before trying to study the various 
peculiar characteristics of the great States of Europe, it would 
be well to confine attention to the much more fundamental 
process that gave rise to them, that of the superposition of 
families, and the effects that this process has had upon human 
behaviour. There is plenty of material on which to found 
this study. We know of communities with classes superposed 
on one another, and of others with only one class, and can 
institute comparisons between them. Moreover, we can 
compare in those States with superposed classes, the behaviour 
of the two classes and their respective contributions to the 
life of the community. It is interesting to note that one 
student at least has already made a move in this direction. 
Dr Trotter, in his work on the Herd Instinct, discusses this 
division of the community as we find it in western civilisation. 
He states that society is divided into two strata, and he 
couples on to these two classes definite types of behaviour. 
He calls the type of mind of one class normal or resistive. 
It is, in fact, the conservative mind in its pure form. Those 
possessing it are indifferent to certain facts; they definitely 
repress them; they also tend to rationalise others. Dr 
Trotter says: ‘“‘ The solutions by indifference and by 
rationalisation or by a mixture of these two processes are 
characteristic of the great class of normal, sensible, reliable 
! Cf., for example, H. M. Chadwick, The Origin of the English Nation. 
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middle age, with, its definite views, its resiliency in the 
depressing influence of facts, and its gift for forming the 
backbone of the State. In them herd suggestion shows its 
capacity to triumph over experience, to delay the evolution 
of altruism, and to obscure the existence and falsify the 
results of the contest between personal and social desires ” 
(pp. 58-54). He goes on to say that “ among the first-class 
Powers to-day the mentally stable are still the directing 
class, and their characteristic tone is discernible in national 
attitude towards experience, in national ideals and religions, 
and in national morality ” (p. 55). 

Outside this power-holding, directing, normal, mentally 
stable class, he states that there is another characterised by 
mental instability. ‘‘ It is produced by the mental conflict 
forced upon man by his sensitiveness to herd suggestion on 
the one hand and experience on the other ” (p. 58). He says 
further that “‘ the most prominent characteristic in which 
the mentally unstable contrast with the ‘ normal ’ is what we 
may call ‘ motive.’ They tend to be weak in energy, and 
especially in persistence of energy. Such weakness may 
translate itself into a vague scepticism as to the value of 
things in general, or into a definite defect of what is popularly 
called will-power, or into many other forms, for it is always 
the result of the thwarting of the primary impulses to action 
resident in herd suggestion by the influence of an experience 
which cannot be disregarded. Such minds cannot be 
stimulated for long by objects adequate to normal ambition ; 
they are apt to be sceptical in such matters as patriotism, 
religion, politics, social success, but the scepticism is in- 
complete, so that they are readily won to new causes, new 
religions, new quacks, and as readily fall away therefrom. 
. . . Thus we see society cleft by the instinctive qualities of 
its members into two great classes, each to a great extent 
possessing what the other lacks, and each falling below the 
possibilities of human personality ”’ (p. 59). 

Dr Trotter has presented us with a psychological problem 
of first-class importance. Has this division into social classes 
the effect of producing a definite type of mind or not? Dr 
Trotter evidently looks to the institution as the causal agent. 
‘* It is probable,” he says, “ that the perpetuation of a given 
type in a given herd is not chiefly a matter of heredity in the 
individual. The individual is gregarious by inheritance ; 
the type according to which his gregarious reactions are 
manifested is not inherited, but will depend upon the form 
current in the herd to which he belongs, and handed down in 
it from generation to generation ” (p. 197). Reasoning from 
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the behaviour of the standard type, this certainly would 
seem to be the case. If this be so, it is evident that the mode 
of behaviour exhibited by the members of classes is a by- 
product of the class itself, for which the class-system must be 
held responsible. 

The moral of this discussion is that in social psychology 
‘things are seldom what they seem.” Cause and effect in 
human social behaviour are so confused that only a strict 
method will ever enable us to disentangle them with any 
success. It is evident that the science of social psychology 
has yet to be born, but that it is now going through its 
process of birth under the influence of the new currents 
that are flowing so strongly in the stream of individual 
psychology. It would seem that we have not yet suc- 
ceeded in explaining even the most elementary and funda- 
mental facts connected with our present-day society, and 
that the study of European society is not going to take 
us far, if any distance at all, on our journey. It is possible 
that the original significance of the class-system was vastly 
different from that which it possesses at present. It came 
into existence for certain definite reasons, yet to be formu- 
lated; it persisted for other reasons which can be guessed at, 
but not strictly enumerated; and it has had tremendous 
effects upon the behaviour both of the superposed groups 
as well as on those over whom they dominate. In the 
simple societies, with their juxtaposed family groups, we find 
a type of behaviour which apparently can be taken for the 
standard behaviour. What we are called upon to explain 
is the mode of beginning of the society with superposed 
groups, and to work out its psychological history. For that 
purpose it is obviously necessary first of all to institute an 
inquiry into the historical process ; to discover, if possible, the 
beginnings of the system; to see where, how, and why the 
first superposition took place. That done, we shall be on 
our way to the solution of many important problems of social 
psychology. 

W. J. PERRY. 


THE UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 





THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SUFISM. 
Strpar IKBAL ALI SHAH. 


‘“* He that is purified by love is pure; and he that is absorbed in the 
Beloved and hath abandoned all else is a Sufi.” 


Or the many mystical doctrines to which our mother the 
East has given birth, none is more beautiful in its appeal 
than the way of the Sufi, nor does any point to a goal of such 
exalted spiritual ambition. He who is versed in its tenets 
and practice has outsoared the shadow of doubt and the 
possibility of error. He is face to face with the Divine. 
Many esoteric systems lay claim to such a consummation, 
but none with more justice than Sufism; for the disciplinary 
and preparatory measures it entails are of a kind to 
induce in the devotee a perfect confidence that the 
ultimate goal to which he aspires will be triumphantly 
achieved. 

Sufism dates from the latter part of the eleventh century, 
and was founded by a branch of that sect of Islam known as 
Ismaelites, headed by one Hassan Sabah, who, driven from 
Cairo by the persecution of the orthodox, spread a modified 
form of the Ismaelite doctrine throughout Syria and Persia. 
He was, indeed, a member of the great and mystical Western 
Lodge of the Ismaelites at Cairo, the early history of which 
is one of romantic and absorbing interest. It comprised 
both men and women, who met in separate assemblies, and 
it was presided over by a Dai al Doat, or chief missionary, 
who was usually a person of importance in the State. The 
assemblies, called Societies of Wisdom, were held twice a 
week, and at these gatherings all the members were clad in 
robes of spotless white. This organisation was under the 
especial patronage of the Caliph, to whom the lectures read 
within its walls were invariably submitted; and it was in 
the reign of the Caliph Haken-bi-emr-illah that steps were 
first taker to enlarge its scope and institute what might be 
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called a forward movement for the dissemination of its 
peculiar principles. 

So that it should not lack suitable surroundings, the 
Caliph erected a stately edifice known as the Dar al hikmet, 
or “ House of Wisdom.” Within its walls a magnificent 
library was installed, and writing materials and mathematical 
instruments were supplied for the use of all. Professors of 
law, mathematics, rhetoric, and medicine were appointed to 
instruct the faithful in the sciences. The annual income 
assigned to this establishment by the munificence of the 
Caliph was two hundred and seventy thousand ducats, or 
about £126,000. A regular course of instruction in mystic 
lore was given to the devotees, and nine degrees had per- 
force to be passed before they were regarded as masters of 
the mysterious knowledge gained within the classic walls 
of the House of Wisdom. It was the seventh of these 
stages in which the doctrines of Sufism were more parti- 
cularly taught. 

But Hassan, a man of great natural force and enlighten- . 
ment, the friend of Nizam-al-Mulk and Omar Khayyam, 
saw clearly that the plan of the society of Cairo was in some 
respects defective. His novel views did not, however, meet 
with the approval of the other leaders, so he retired to Persia, 
where he remodelled the course of instruction, reducing the 
number of initiatory degrees to seven, and instituting a 
much more rigorous system of discipline. Around the figure 
of Hassan cluster many legends and traditions, most of which 
have been highly coloured by the passage of time. But 
that he was the founder of Sufism as we know it to-day is 
certain. 

Having briefly outlined the early history of Sufism, we 
must now seek for some general definition of its doctrines, 
such as will make clear to us its purpose and significance 
—the message it holds for the mystic and for humanity 
in general. It exhibits a close connection with the Neo- 
Platonism of Alexandria, with which it certainly had affini- 
ties, in that it regards man as a spark of the divine essence, 
a “broken light” from the great Sun of our being, the most 
central and excellent radiance from which all things emanate. 
The soul of man is regarded as being in exile from its Creator, 
who is not only the author of its being, but also its spiritual 
home. The human body is the cage or prison-house of the 
soul, and life on earth is regarded as banishment from God. 
Ere this ostracism from the Divine took place, full communion 
with the Creator was enjoyed. Each soul has formerly seen 
the face of Truth in its most real aspect, for what we regard 
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as truth in the earth-sphere is but the shadow of that which 
shines above, perfect, immaculate—a mere reminiscence of 
the glories of a heavenly existence. To regain this lost 
felicity is the task of the Sufi, who, by a long process of mental 
and moral training, restores the soul from its exile, and leads 
it onward from stage to stage, until at last it reaches the 
goal of perfect knowledge, Truth and Peace—reunion with 
the Divine. 

As an example of the Sufi doctrine of the immanence of 
God in creation, an ancient manuscript tells us how the 
Creation proceeds directly from God. 

‘“* The Creation,” it says, “‘ derives its existence from the 
splendour of God; and as at dawn the sun illuminates the 
earth, and the absence of its light is darkness, in the like 
manner all would be non-existent if there were no celestial 
radiance of the Creator diffused in the universe. As the 
light of the sun bears a relation to the temporal or the per- 
ceptible side of life, so does the splendour of God to the 
celestial or occult phase of existence.” 

And what words could be more eloquently illustrative 
of the belief that the present life is the banishment of the 
soul from God, than those of a great Asian Sufi, who on his 
death-bed wrote the following lines :— | 


‘“* Tell my friends when bewailing that they disbelieve and discredit the 
Truth. 
You will find my mould lying, but know it is not I. 
Jroam far, far away, in the Sphere of Immortality. 
This was once my house, my covering, but not my home. 
It was the cage: the bird has flown. 
It was the shell : the pearl has gone. 
I leave you toiling and straught. I see you struggling as I journey on. 
Grieve not if one is missing from amongst you. 
Friends, let the house perish, let the shell decay. 
Break the cage, destroy the garment, I am far away. 
Call this not my death. It is the life of life, for which I wearied and 
longed.” 


There are now four stages through which the Initiate 
must pass on his way to perfection and reunion with the 
Divine Essence; four veils that must be lifted ere his vision 
is purged from the grimness of the earth-sphere and he is 
granted the final wonder and bliss of coming face to face 
with Truth Eternal. 

The first of these stages is known as Hasat, or Humanity. 
The essential of proper observance in this phase, and the mere 
a or avenue to the temple of Sufism, is the faithful 
observance of the tenets of Islam, its laws and ceremonies. 
This preliminary course is regarded as a necessary discipline 
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for the weaker brethren, and as a wholesome restraint upon 
those who may be constitutionally unfitted to attain the 


heights of divine contemplation. Latitude in matters of 


doctrine in the earlier stages frequently leads to evils which 
cease to trouble more powerful intellects and devouter souls 
as they gain the higher levels of contemplation, so that in a 
later phase the trammels of ritual observance and symbolic 
recognition can be cast aside and aspiration remain unfettered. 

The second stage is called Tarequt, or the manner of 
attaining what is known as Jubroot or Potentiality or 
Capacity. Here the neophyte dispenses with his guide and 
becomes a Sufi. It is frequently asserted that in this stage 
the pilgrim may, if he choose, lay aside all the external forms 
of religion, its rites and observances, and exchange mere 
worship for the delights of contemplation. But more than 
one of the masters contest this view, and refuse to recognise 
the freedom of the novice from religious forms, no matter 
to what degree of advancement he may have attained. 
There remains, however, a certain school, the members of 
which, though admitting that purity can be acquired in the 
first instance through the constant practice of orthodox 
austerities alone, so it cannot permanently be retained 
unless mere forms be transcended and outgrown. 

The third stage, Araff, signifies that a condition of assured 
knowledge or inspiration has been reachéd, which occultists 
might call a condition of adeptship.or Buddhists Arahat- 
ship. The eyes of the pilgrim have become opened ; he has 
gained possession of supernatural and occult knowledge, and 
is the equal of angels. Edgar Allan Poe alludes in one 
of his most wonderful poems, ‘“‘ Al Aaraaf,” to a mystical 
star, which he calls by this name, and which he speaks of as 
a plane higher than this world and not nearly so material. 


‘““Oh! nothing earthly, save the ray 
(Thrown back from flowers) of Beauty’s eye, 
As in these gardens where the day 
Springs from the gems of Circassy. 
Adorn you, world, afar, afar, 
The wandering star.” 


Lastly—but this is remote and to be gained by the 
exalted in purity and holiness alone—is the stage of Haqequt, 
or Truth, perfect and supreme, for the union of the soul with 
Divinity is now complete. It is to be won only by long- 
continued meditation, constant prayer, and complete sever- 
ance from all things gross and earthly, for the man must 
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be annihilated ere the saint can exist. The fire, Qulb or 
steps of Heart (Dill), Breath (Nufus), The Rest of Soul (Sar), 
Head (Ikhfa), and Crown and the Head (Khafi) have been 
climbed, and he who was a scholar is now qualified to become 
a master. 

In order that this condition or state of exalted holiness 
may best be brought about, the life of the hermit is frequently 
resorted to, and many, to attain it, retire into the gloomy 
solitude of the jungle or seek the quiet of desert fastnesses, 
or dwell in caves situated in the heart of almost inaccessible 
mountains. This devotion and singleness of purpose is, 
indeed, characteristic of Sufism. But such a life, spent in 
prayer and meditation, conduces to the acquisition of wisdom 
as well as moral exaltation, and many of the most renowned 
Sufis have been men of the highest erudition. Scholarship is 
regarded as predisposing a man for the life of the Sufi. The 
philosophic temperament and the power of penetrating into 
the mysteries of the Divine Nature are often found in one 
and the same person. A tendency towards studious things 
raises a man above the level of the vulgar herd and prompts 
him to seek the higher excellences of holiness. It has been 
so in all times and in all faiths. Are not the ascetics of all 
religions habitually studious? and whence, it may be asked, 
has so much light been thrown on things spiritual as from the 
cave of the mystic, or the desert abode of the Sufi ? 

The poet especially is looked upon as the type of man who 
may best develop into a Sufi of great sanctity. Poetry is, 
indeed, of the very essence of Sufism. The genius of the 
poet is akin to religious inspiration. The long flights by 
which he penetrates to the highest realms of the imagination 
are of the same nature as those by which the mystic reaches 
the gates of the Palace of Life and Wisdom. In the throe 
of his rapture, the poet transports himself into the heavenly 
empyrean, his wings bear him into that rare atmosphere 
where he can see face to face with the Divine Cause and 
Origin of all. 

Sufism has a poetry all its own—a poetry perhaps more 
soulful and higher in ecstatic expression than that of any 
other religious caste in the world. Again, the language of 
poetry—its metaphor, its swift and pulsing rhythm—is more 
akin to the speech of the mystic than the grosser language 
of the sons of earth. It is not restrained by convention or 
the fetters of idiom. It soars supreme above the falter- 
ing, stammering necessities of the earth-speech. Hence in 
Central Asia, the true home of modern Sufism, as elsewhere, 
we find Sufi devotion chiefly expressed through the cadences 
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end with its provision of a more fitting medium of expression, 
for in Sufi verse the constant repetition of mystical allusion 
and religious allegory serves to conceal from the profane 
the hidden meaning of the cult—those deep and awful truths 
which it is not well that the vulgar should know, and which, 
at all costs, must be guarded by the adept from profanation. 

That the inner significance of Sufi mysticism may be the 
more closely shut off from possible profanation, the language 
of eroticism and excess is frequently employed in its strophes 
to conceal hidden meanings. This has, perhaps naturally, 
resulted in a charge of luxury being brought against the Sufi 
literature as a whole. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Scandalised by the interpretation placed upon the 
sacred writings by the ignorant, the Great Moghal Aurungzab, 
himself a Sufi of exalted degree and a moralist of the strictest 
tendencies, decreed that the poems of Hafiz and Jami should 
be perused only by those persons who were sufficiently 
advanced in spiritual understanding to appreciate the works 
of these poets at their proper worth. The great mass of 
people in India had misunderstood the metaphors and figures 
of the Persian singers, and their songs, he learned, were even 
regarded as provocative of immorality. Let it be admitted, 
too, that even Eastern mystics of lower rank have mis- 
interpreted the metaphorical expressions in which these 
poems abound. Speaking generally, it is the dark riddle of 
human life which the Sufi poet veils beneath the metaphor of 
physical love and the agony of parted lovers. By such means 
he symbolises the banishment of the human soul from its 
Eternal Lover. The pain of earthly parting is merely a 
synonym for the deep anguish of the spirit estranged from its 
Creator. The wine-cup, again, and the language of debauch 
hide metaphors which signify the rapture of the soul which is 
drunken with the love of God. 

We must here accentuate, lay stress upon, the great central 
doctrine of Sufism that the human soul is one in essence with 
the Divine. The difference is one of degree and not of kind. 
However much men may differ from Divinity, they are, after 
all, particles of the Divine Being, broken lights of God, as 
Tennyson so beautifully says, and will ultimately be re- 
absorbed in the Great Cause which projected them into the 
darksome regions of the earth-plane. God is universal. He 
interpenetrates all matter, all substance. Perfect in His 
truth, goodness, and beauty, they who love Him alone know 
the real fullness of love. Mere physical love is an illusion, 


a seeming, a snare to the feet and an enemy in the path. 
Vor. XX.—No. 3. 
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of poetry. Nor do the services of poetry to Sufi mysticism 
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The great mirror in which the Divine splendour reflects itself 
is nature. From the beginning of things, ay, from the first, 
it has been the task of the Supreme Goodness to diffuse 
happiness among those fitted to receive it. Thousands ignore 
it, mistaking the pomps and pleasures of earth for joy, 
rejecting the greater bliss to their hands. 

In many faiths we hear of a covenant betwixt God and 
man. This is also the Sufi creed. That covenant has been 
broken by the sin of the creature against his Creator. Only 
when man once more finds reunion with God shall he be 
restored to his ancient privileges of full and unalloyed fellow- 
ship with the Divine. This alone is true happiness. The 
pursuit of the material is a vain thing. As Longfellow says : 


‘““ Things are not what they seem.” 


Nature, the earth, that which we see, feel, and hear, are but 
the subjective visions of God, suggested to our minds by the 
great Artist. Mind or Spirit alone isimmanent. The fleeting 
phantoms thrown by the phantasmagoria of matter we must 
beware of. We must attach ourselves to none of their 
manifestations. God alone is the one real existence, the only 
great Reality. He exists in us and we in Him. The visions 
He grants us, the pictures He casts upon the screen of our 
imaginations, we may use as a means of approach to the 
Eternal Beauty, to the consideration of the Divine. They 
are what Wordsworth calls ‘“ Intimations of Immortality.” 
As a great Frenchman once said, we weep when we listen to 
beautiful music, our eyes fill with tears on looking at a great 
picture or noble statue. A wonderful prospect in nature 
affects us in like manner. Wherefore? We weep because 
we feel that these things are but shadows of the real, the 
imperishable beauty which we have lost, and which we will 
not regain until we are once more made one with God. That 
Frenchman would have found in Sufism the complement, the 
ideal, of his philosophy. The microcosmos, or small world, 
said the great Paracelsus, one of the most learned Europeans 
of the sixteenth century, who had travelled widely in the 
East, was but the reflection of the macrocosmos or great 
world above—the spiritual world, which mirrored itself in the 
plane below. To him the illusory and phantasmal nature of 
the sphere in which we dwell was very plain. Indeed, no 
European mystic of old could possibly have found anything 
at which he could have demurred in the tenets of Sufism. In 
my opinion, Western as well as Oriental mysticism is heavily 
indebted to the Sufi philosophy, and those who believe in one 
must naturally believe in both. 
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It requires a mind of the first rank to recognise the great 
scheme of God at first sight. Few minds succeed in doing so. 
With most persons, long experience is needed ere they 
appreciate the marvellous arch-plan of the Almighty. To 
a mind naturally pure and angelic this wondrous cosmic 
symphony is apparent from the first. It was soto Mohammed, 
to Boehme, to Swedenborg, to Blake. What is man, after 
all, but the cloak of the soul? When we say that a man is 
“naturally bad,”’ we allude to the state of his inherited mind, 
not to his soul. The garment may be ragged, dross may cover 
the gold, but it is there all the same. Our bodies are of the 
earth and such as our fathers leave us. Our souls are of God. 
O man! is there aught that, possessing the friendship of God, 


_ thou canst not compass ? Doth not thy soul strain to Him 


as the mountains strain unto the sun and the waters of the 
sea unto the moon? Verily thou dost move forth in the light 
of His strength, in the unquenchable brilliance of His bound- 
less majesty, as a great star, lit by the beams of a still greater 
sun, launches forth into the million-lamped avenues of the 
night. As aship is moved by the bright waves of the morning, 
so art thou urged by the breath of His spirit. Verily thou art 
of God as a child is of its father. What then hast thou to 
fear, O son of such a Father ? 

With such a hope before us—before every one of us, if 
we accept it—we must turn our souls from vanity, from all 


- that is not of God, striving to approximate to His perfection 


and discover the secret of our kinship with Him, until at 
last we reach the happy consummation of union with the 
Divine. The Sufi doctrine tells us that at the moment of 
the creation of each creature a divine voice was heard asking 
the question, “ Art thou not with God? Art thou not 
bound by solemn covenant with thy Creator?” and each 
created spirit replied ‘Yes,’ as it stood in the presence 
of the Almighty Himself. Hence it is that the mystic 
words, Alasto, ‘“‘Art thou not,’ and Bala, ‘‘ Yes,’ occur 
so frequently in Sufi poetry. For example, Romi began 
his celebrated Musnawi, which I have ventured to render 
into English verse, as follows :— 


THE FLUTE. 


“Oh! hear the flute’s sad tale again: 
Of Separation I complain ; 
E’er since it was my fate to be 
Thus cut off from my parent tree, 
Sweet moan I’ve made with pensive sigh, 
While men and women join my cry. 
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Man’s life is like this hollow rod ; 
One end is in the lips of God, 

And from the other sweet notes fall 
That to the mind the spirit call, 
And join us with the All in All.” 


A regular vocabulary of the terms employed by the Sufis 
in their mystical poetry exists. Wine, for example, signifies 
devotion ; sleep, meditation on the divine perfection ; _per- 
fume, the hope of the divine afflatus. Zephyrs signify the 
gift of godly grace, and kisses the transports of devotion and 
piety. But the terms of significance are often inverted, in 
order that they may not be comprehended by the profane. 
Thus idolaters, freethinkers, and revellers are the terms 
employed to indicate those whose faith is of the purest 
description. The idol they adore is the Creator Himself ; 
the tavern is the place of prayer ; and the wine drunk therein 
is the holy beverage of love, with which they become in- 
ebriated. The keeper of the tavern is the hierophant, or 
spiritual leader. The term beauty is used to denote the 
perfection of God, and love-locks and tresses the infinitude 
of His glory. Down on the cheeks is symbolic of the multi- 
tudinous spirits which serve Him. Inebriation and dalliance 
typify that abstraction of soul which shows contempt of 
mundane affairs. 


The following extract from Sufi poetry will serve to 
illustrate the use of many of these mystical terms. At 
first sight it would appear to be inspired by the spirit of 
amorous and bacchanalian frenzy, but when translated into 
its true terms it reveals itself as of the veritable essence 
of mysticism. 


‘“* Yesterday, half inebriated, I passed by the quarter where the wine- 
sellers dwell, 
To seek out the daughter of an Infidel, who is a vendor of wine. 
At the end of the street, a damsel, with a fairy’s cheek, advanced before 
me, 
Who, pagan-like, wore her tresses dishevelled over her shoulders like the 
sacerdotal thread. 


I said, ‘O thou, to the arch of whose eyebrows the new moon is a 
shame ! © 

What quarter is this, and where is thy place of abode ? ’ 

‘Cast,’ she replied, ‘thy rosary on the ground, and lay the thread of 

‘ paganism thy shoulder upon ; 

Cast stones at the glass of piety ; and from an o’erflowing goblet quaff 
the wine. 

After that draw near me, that I may whisper one word in thine ear ; 

For thou wilt accomplish thy journey, if thou hearken to my words.’ 
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Abandoning my heart altogether, and in ecstasy rapt, I followed her, 
Till I came to a place where, alike, reason and religion forsook me. 

At a distance, I beheld a Company, all inebriated and beside themselves, 
Who came all frenzied, and boiling with ardour from wine of love ; 
Without lutes, cymbals, or viols ; yet all full of mirth and melody— 
Without wine, or goblet, or flask ; yet all drinking unceasingly. 


When the thread of restraint slipped away from my hand, 

I desired to ask her one question, but she said unto me ‘ Silence. 

This is no square temple whose gate thou canst precipitately attain ; 

This is no mosque which thou canst reach with tumult, but without 
knowledge. 

This is the banquet-house of Infidels, and all within are intoxicated ; 

All, from eternity’s dawn to the day of doom, in astonishment lost ! 

Depart, then, from the cloister and towards the tavern bend thy steps. 

Cast away the cloak of the Darwaish, and don thou the libertine’s robe.’ 

I obeyed: and if thou desire with me the same hue and colour to acquire, 

Imitate me, and both this and the next world sell for a drop of pure wine.” 


One of the most celebrated exponents of the Sufi doc- 
trine is Jami, the author of the Lala and Majnoo. His 
name is venerated throughout Central,Asia as one of the 
champions of the faith. In his belief, when the Creator 
pours the effulgence of His. Holy Spirit upon the creature, 
such a one becomes himself divine. So closely, indeed, is 
he identified with the great Source of all good, that he finds 
the power has been conferred upon him of sharing the regu- 
lation and direction of other beings. With the created 


' beings whom he governs he is connected by a powerful bond 


of sympathy, so strong, indeed, that in a mystical sense they 
are spoken of as his limbs, as parts of his body; nor can 
they suffer and endure anything that he must not endure 
and suffer as well, through a process of psychical sympathy. 

One of the many mistaken objections to this portion of 
Sufi belief is that it implies that saintship is almost one and 
the same thing with deification. This is not so. At the 
basis of Sufi philosophy will be found the fundamental axiom 
that no mortal can be as a god. The union of the creature 
with God is not an apotheosis of man, but a return of a 
portion of the Divine Spirit to its original fount and nucleus. 
The result of the union of man and God is annihilation of the 
merely human part of man and the withdrawal of his spiritual 
part to that place whence it emanated. On the annihilation 
of self, man realises that his own real and imperishable ego 
is one with the essence of God. In this union, so great is 
the influence of the Eternal Spirit that man’s human judg- 
ment—that which we might describe as his logical faculty, 
his understanding—is entirely quenched and destroyed by it; 
“even as error passeth away on the appearance of truth,” 
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in like manner his ability to discriminate between the perish- 
able and the imperishable is rendered negligible. This feeling 
of oneness with deity it was which urged the sage Mansur 
to ejaculate in a fit of ecstasy, ““I am Truth”; meanin 
thereby, ‘‘I am God.” But in the eyes of the orthodox this 
statement appeared as blasphemous, and in making it 
Mansur forfeited his life—so little are those who grope in the 
purlieus and courts of the outer temple able to appreciate 
the wisdom and the speech of those who dwell in the inner 
sanctuaries. 

The origin of evil—the question of dualism—has been the 
cause of much learned contention among erudite Surfis. 
Many have argued that evil cannot exist in face of the 
fact that God is wholly good and all things are from Him. 
One Sufi poet has said : 


** The writer of our destiny is a fair and truthful writer, 
And never did He write that which is evil.” 


Evil is, therefore, a thing entirely human, due to the 
frailty of man, to the perversion of the human will and the 
circumstances by which humanity is surrounded—the material 
environment which man believes to be real, and which serves 
to distort his vision. It has no part in the being of God. 


It follows that all the so-called spiritual powers of evil, 
those principalities of the air and demons of the abyss, the 
existence of which so many religious philosophies admit, 
and even expressly urge, are nothing but the figments of 
the human mind, misled by the phantasmagoria, the un- 
realities, by which man is surrounded. Sak 
Underlying the gorgeous imagery and lofty mysticism of 
Sufi poetry, then, whether it be that of Persia or of the 
Middle East, there dwells a deep significance of hidden 
instruction, which he who seeks may find—shall find, if he 
be eager enough, ardent enough. In vain we search else- 
where for a system so satisfying to the soul, so full—when all 
is understood—of the higher, the more spiritual reasoning. 
We will not find it in the teachings of ancient Athens, in 
the wonderful philosophy of old Egypt, or in that child of 
both, the Neo-Platonism of Alexandria. To these systems 
Sufism undoubtedly owes much, as we have seen. But it 
has refined upon them, has excogitated for itself a manner of 
thought beside which they seem almost elementary, and a 
symbolism and mystic teaching of much greater scope and 
loftiness. As I have indicated, there can be little doubt 
that it powerfully affected European mysticism, especially 
through Paracelsus and Boehme. It is, indeed, the true 
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allegory of the inner life—its erotic imagery, its glorification 
of the grape, are but veils which seek to hide the great truths 
of existence, as the language of alchemy sought to preserve 
its discoveries from the vulgar. Sufi poetry speaks of a 
love which is not carnal, and of an inebriation produced by 
no material vine. These are the ecstasies and transports of 
divine affection. If it be mysterious, shall the bread of life 
be given to fools, shall pearls be cast before swine? No! 
Let the wise seek till they find. That is the last word of 
all mysticism, Oriental and Occidental—meditation is the one 
true way to exaltation. 


IKBAL ALI SHAH. 


LonpDon. 
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THE RELATIVITY:-OF DEATH. 


Rev. RICHARD DE BARY, 
Vicar of Horton, Dorset. 


JUST as some great preacher of repentance may strip emperor 
and king of their purple state, and display, beneath it all, 
the trembling heart of mere mortality, so Dr Einstein has 
drawn aside the ermine of absolutism from such monarchs 
as Space and. Time, and shown us their common relativity. 
But what of that other monarch whom Raleigh addressed 
as “* Eloquent, Just, and Mighty”? Is the hand of science 
suddenly become reverent, or smitten with paralysis, that 
it lays no hold upon the insignia of death, dares not discover 
him and tell us whether, here also, absolutism is more than 
mantle deep ? 

So far we have no scientific theory of human survival. 
Sir Oliver Lodge speculates and Maeterlinck suggests, but 
no theory can be considered scientific that does not harmonise 
with that chief of scientific suppositions—the continuity of 
Nature. Science cannot disprove and has no right to deny 
such “soul” as Plato speaks of or such “spirit” as Sir 
Oliver sees, but it cannot deal with either apart from living 
continuity. Science can recognise personality in man with 
all its high specialisation of animal individuality, and can 
reason about it just so long as bodily conditions are such as 
to lend to that personality the power of manifesting itself. 
For the purpose of scientific cognition such personality ends 
when it is no longer sustained by the vital energies of the 
body. But could it be shown that there is an organic 
instrument for supporting the personality, or self, and for 
lending to it the vital energies of which the physical change 
of death would deprive it, the attitude of science would 
immediately change. 

Leaving aside all philosophy of souls and spirits and 
theism, there is, then, however unlikely or difficult, a possible 
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condition for a scientific, as apart from a religious, belief in 
the relativity of death. 

At present the scientific view of racial immortality and its 
reputed handmaiden, private death, has advanced little 
beyond the position of Weismann, who asserted that the 
swarming life of our ponds and ditches may possess a natural 
immortality, but that Nature, in order to pave her ascent in 
the architecture of highly specialised individuality, invented 
private death. Death, therefore, must be more indispensable 
the higher we rise in the scale of life, and personality would 
be more irrecoverable and farther off from any natural 
immortality than any other type of individuality. 

But “‘ les extrémes se touchent,” and what if this special- 
ised and differentiated life should seek resynthesis with the 
immortal typal life? Psychical research seems able to show 
that personality can project itself and unite into a group 
existence. The uniting, or at least communing, of distinct 
and distant persons, that curious, puzzling, and rather 
fearful action of what we may call the fibre of one person- 
ality upon another, which is known, or unknown, as tele- 
pathy, is full of suggestion. For the full working of telepathy 
some kind of group seems essential. Spiritistic phenomena 
occur only when grouping takes place. Telepathic move- 
ments from the living would seem to be the unseen hands 
that work this new enthralling Punch-and-Judy show, in 
which, if we see no startling poetic justice, we see signs of a 
hitherto undemonstrated power—the power of human per- 
sonalities to unite with one another. 

Telepathy, “spirits,” ghosts, spectres, apparitions, and 
clairvoyant power all presuppose this grouping movement, 
and indicate that the power to extrude itself is characteristic 
of human nature, and therefore has a creative purpose in 
Nature’s scheme. And if personality is recognised by Nature 
or the universe, it cannot be that “‘mere pool” which 
reflects the heavens for a moment and then “ dries up.” 

And if personality be a recognised citizen of the universe, 
it can, in the long run, count upon all the resources of the 
universe to fulfil itself with all its group-forming tendencies. 
This being so, may not those emotions, sentiments, beliefs, 
and rites fostered by various religions be the counterpart 
or parallel, scientifically, of such phenomena of racial life 
as bird song, bird play, the ceremonies of courtship and 
marriage, and our own sex passion and domestic affection ? 
Are they not the outcome of an upheaval of the fibre of 
personality, and definitely and effectively purposive, working 
towards the eventual persistence of man in a group status ? 

Vor, XX.—No. 3. 24* 
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Perhaps the greatest gap in the study and comparison 
of religions has been caused by the failure to see that the 
persisting phenomena of a psychological order which all 
religions exhibit must indicate a true upheaval in the fibre 
of the single life, which would project itself into new relation- 
ships, new groupings, for the discounting of bodily death. 

Religions cannot be scientifically accounted for on the 
supposition that they live by taking in the washing of ethics 
and sociology. The law of causation demands a specific 
energy behind this persistent and characteristic display. 
Nature is clear, definitive, synthetic, and invincible. If she 
allowed private death she did it with the definite aim of 
carrying her highly specialised individualities or personalities 
further on their road of development—to bring them round 
the circle and bestow upon her highest that which they 
seemed to surrender in their long upward climb through 
typal immortality. 

Nature is certainly grand enough and wide enough to 
take all the steps which might lead to such a consummation. 
If she can set up domestic affection to safeguard the racial 
impulse, she can set up the domestic world affection which 
we call religion, and which alone can dispose the race group 
to provide the hospitality of a corporate body and soul for 
recovered single lives. 

In using the term Nature no pantheistic interpretation 
is implied and no theistic one denied. The term simply 
covers a convenient personalisation of the cosmic energy 
observed at work, without dogmatising as to the source of 
that energy. The point to be made is that the energy which 
works through the domestic affections for the preservation 
of the race, an energy which is generally spoken of as Nature, 
seems also to work through religious world affection for the 
projecting of that laboriously built-up and specialised indi- 
vidual life within the human type over the gulf of personal 
or private death. For the purposes of racial immortality 
she promotes a selfishness @ deua, which works to an unselfish 
end, the reproduction of the species. For the purpose of 
individual immortality she fosters the pure, unselfish pro- 
jecting of the private life into that of the community, so 
that the selfless private self may exist after the death of the 
body. In this effective socialising of the single life that it 
may survive we see the scientific translation of St John the 
Evangelist’s intuitive saying: “We know that we have 
passed from death unto life because we love the brethren.” 

The modern world is agreed that there can be no im- 
mortalisation apart from socialisation; yet it lives in a 
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dangerous delusion, because it thinks that such a socialisation 
can be brought about merely by altruistic principles and 
endeavour without a real creative process. The world might 
as well think to perpetuate the race through a merely platonic 
affection. 

Just as friendship, though increasing the value of human 
beings to one another, is powerless to reproduce them, so a 
religion of ethics, while lending beauty to life, is powerless 
to immortalise it. In love and in religion the continuity of 
life must be effected by real creative acts. Founders of 
religion have realised this more or less consciously. 

For example, take one of the purest embodiments of the 
religious impulse, the mortuary cult of Osiris. There was 
in this cult a very definite apprehension of the relativity of 
death. Compare it with the faith of the Pharaohs of the 
Fourth Dynasty. The Pharaohs seem to have anticipated 
Maeterlinck’s idea that the departed survive in the breast 
of living mankind if we, in remembrance, halve our lives 
with them, so that their life continues as part of our life. It 
was apparently on this supposition that the Pharaohs set 
about building the Pyramids, that they might hypnotise the 
world’s memory. They set up their cults, also, to add the 
more vital soul-remembrance or soul-cultivation. Maeter- 
linck and the Pharaohs may have observed rightly in attri- 
buting to humanity enough superfluous energy to supply a 
delicate life-stream to any departed one who should, in dying, 
change the pivot of his existence, casting his conscious life 
out of his perishing body into the consciousness of living 
mankind. 

But humanity, ordinarily speaking, is not organised to 
sustain soul-memory, or to bestow itself sacrificially on the 
departed. Pyramids, tombs of a Hadrian or a Metellus, 
Albert Memorial or a Siéges Allée, may cumber the earth, 
but they do not sit down in the heart of man. Only one who 
had gained the persistent, unanimous favour of a community 
might hope to be so identified with that community as to 
enjoy some kind of survival within it. The devotees of 
Osiris saw this and worked for survival through the com- 
munity, and in so doing achieved something of classic beauty. 
Their saviour-god Osiris was fitted to perform the functions 
which human religious need demands of a god. He could 
become an organ of immortality because he was the Deus 
Soter, the type as well as the personality. As Dr Breasted 
says, Osiris was the “ good king,” the sum of all that Egypt 
treasured, the “collective soul,”’ the ‘‘ visualised desire”’ of 
his worshippers. 
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The Egyptian was filled during life with this god-con- 
sciousness, with this Osiris, organ and bond of soul-unanimity 
of his community. At death, if the Egyptian stood the 
judgment, the test of his moral conformity with the com- 
munity, his psychological continuity was conserved in the 
saviour-consciousness of the Egyptian people. The departed 
one is treasured for ever because Osiris is treasured. Osiris 
represented a great evolutionary advance on the Pyramids 
in the process which has been spoken of as Nature’s device 
for lending some sort of persistence to personality. The 
personality is one with the saviour-god, and is therefore 
alive in the bosom of this natural, catholic church of the 
devotees of Osiris. 

This saviour-consciousness, this self-identification with a 
mortuary or mystery god, would even from the materialist 
point of view supply a possible psychological bridge from 
an individual to a corporate status. What of biological 
continuity ? 

To this, too, the Osirian cult supplies an answer, and does 
so with a classic completeness. For its devotees kept up a 
sacrificial transfer of energy from the devotee to the saviour- 
god. Just as vital energy in the human being keeps him 
from fainting and unconsciousness, so the vital energy of 
the devotee kept Osiris in existence. The god was, in a true 
biological sense, born anew of, nursed and sustained by, those 
who adored and cultivated his memory. Here again Nature 
led the way to a forestalling of the idea of a catholic church. 
All that millionfold supply of living energies, the synthesised 
body of the god, was also the mystic wheat, the food of such 
as met in the body of Osiris. By identification with the god 
through sacrificial adoration, the living man stored up his 
personality, or sent out suckers, so to speak, by which the 
life of his personality could continue when the stem, the body, 
died down. 

This Osirian cult showed its vitality by persisting for 
thirty centuries; its last stronghold in the island of Phile 
yielded to force in the days of Justinian. 

As the religion of Osiris affords such a clear, scientific 
conception of a possible communal “ re-birth”’ of the human, 
individual self, in conformity with natural law, so its failure 
also affords instructive illustration, and helps us to see what 
a redeemed, simplified, humanised religion ought to be. 
Not that mankind to-day has any interest in surviving in 
an Osiris, or in any freak existence such as Spiritualists seem 
to offer, or even in the too highly specialised and conven- 
tionalised rendering of a Christian Saviour. But mankind 
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has a direct and immediate interest in a correct scientific 


delineation of religion and of its organic processes and . 


functional purpose. Such an understanding of religion would 
tend to unite the world in all the supreme affairs of humanity. 
It would be far more effectual than any League of Nations. 

For if utilitarian mankind thinks in its heart that all the 
departed “should go hang themselves,” and chafes at the 
thought of memory of the dead interfering with living 
interests, it should remember that the weight of the presence 
of the departed may be as the sword of Brennus in the scales, 
and in our day would overbalance the scale in favour of an 
effective salvage of civilisation. 

The old Roman knew, as the Japanese teach to-day, that 
religion is pietas, a disposal of our earthly life so that those 
who went before us can be cherished with us and their good 
and ours can accumulate together to the winning of final 
victory. 

For whether or not we desire life after death for ourselves, 
we must desire the restoration of hope in the world’s progress ; 
and what could restore hope of a Messianic joy better than 
a realisation that the group sentiment, the group affection, 
which is called religion, is as surely indicative of an urge 
towards regeneration as the domestic affections are indica- 
tive of an urge towards reproduction? The history of 
religions shows that they are not developments of an idea 
but expressions of forms of vital energy, moving, in a sense 
prophetically, towards some completion. And as from the 
floundering ‘“‘dragons of the prime” we can foretell the 
swallow and the falcon, so from a religion like that of Osiris 
we can foretell the coming of a fully vertebrate religion, a 
divine remembrance club of the World’s Best, an incitement 
to make our civilisation a place of repose for their presence, 
so that they, through us, may conquer for the final col- 


lective good. 
RICHARD DE BARY. 


Horton, WIMBORNE. 
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THE TASK OF THE CHURCHES IN 
ADULT EDUCATION. 


BASIL A. YEAXLEE. 


Ir boots little to be a Fellow of the Statistical Society if you 
are not also something of a philosopher. The face value of 
facts is often so extraordinarily different from the human 
significance of the forces they represent. Thus a cynically 
minded disbeliever in democracy may smile, when he hears 
it pointed out that though there are some eight million 
organised trade unionists in this country, the university 
tutorial class membership for 1919-20 was only 5528.' Not 
all these could be described as belonging to the working 
classes. Yet the tutorial class movement is the practical 
expression of the alliance between Labour and the universities. 
Wherefore the superficial interpreter of statistics sets down 
the demand for adult education on the part of the industrial 
and agricultural masses as at best the fad of afew. Probably 
he accounts it mere camouflage. But when Mr Fisher the 
other day drew attention to figures Jike these, it was only in 
order to emphasise the importance of other educational 
activities among adults. At these we will glance in a moment. 
It is intended at this point to use the figures already quoted 
as a flail for quite other backs. These men and women have 
in every individual case set themselves to a three years’ 
course of serious study under a highly qualified tutor of 
university standing, and with the aim of reaching in the end 
something like university honours standard in the subjects 
they have chosen. They have no examination or diploma 
in view. Their work is undertaken and carried through 
simply that they may be the better equipped in mind and 
a to live their ordinary lives and to serve the community. 
‘an the Churches produce any comparable number of men and 
1 The numbers for the current year are over 7000, thus exceeding the 
number of undergraduates at Oxford. 
542 
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women who are submitting themselves to as strenuous and 
prolonged an intellectual discipline for the sake of Christian 
life and service? It is true that many of these members of 
tutorial classes belong to the Churches. But even if the 
Churches can honestly claim the credit of inspiring them to 
this quest (which may be doubted), they certainly have done 
little to provide them with facilities for the pursuit of it. 

This article is not written to castigate the Churches, but 
rather to awaken them. It is intended to raise a matter of 
most pressing urgency, not only from their own point of 
view, but from that of general well-being and progress. 
Great advance has been made in the application of 
psychology and teaching-method to the practical work of 
our Sunday-schools. Children and adolescents are, on the 
whole, wisely handled and well provided for—though it is 
to be hoped that, having started on the proper track, we shall 
never reach a point at which we shall be content to stop. 
But it may be said without fear of exaggeration that the 
necessity of adult education as a part of its ordinary business 
has not so much as occurred to the average Church. The 
increased care given to the training of our little folk and our 
young people renders the tragedy all the more acute if we 
proceed to neglect them completely as soon as they come 
to maturity. 

The extent of the movement outside of the Churches has 
hardly yet been realised by those inside them, who are busy 
with the all too trivial round and the unhappily common task 
of more or less futile meetings, small philanthropies, and 
dying conventionalities, in many congregations. Let such 
consider the vitality, however narrow and class-conscious, 
of the Plebs League, with its “gospel” of materialistic 
Marxism. On the other hand, let us look at the amazing 
growth in the educational activities of the Co-operative 
Societies, now returning from a period of bondage to the 
business aspect of the co-operative principle into the pristine 
liberty of spirit that belonged to the early co-operators. 
The tutorial classes are perhaps the apex of working-class 
educational effort (apart from short terms of whole-time 
study), but the base broadens out rapidly as you come to 
one-year classes, study-circles, and lecture courses. Women’s 
institutes were a war-time innovation in England, but now 
they number over 2000. Working men’s clubs are giving 
a new place to classes and lectures. A special Trade Union 
Committee has just issued a remarkable report on Adult 
Education, which adds to the reader’s conviction that, while 
Labour has learned to use education for its own special 
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purposes, it is only a small section that puts propaganda 
above the passion for finer personality and a nobler social 
order. 

As to the Adult Schools, with their Sunday or week-day 
Bible lesson and “ first half-hour,’’ their summer schools 
for women, their week-end schools for men, and their winter 
residential schools for working girls, they are entering upon 
a new era of their influence throughout working-class England. 
The new Educational Settlements which are springing up 
in our great centres of population are becoming the home of 
all these varied activities. One such Settlement reports 10,398 
attendances at classes and lectures during the 1919-1920 
sessions. Finally, one by one, residential colleges for working 
people are being set up, and to Fircroft for men now answers 
the Residential College for Working Women at Beckenham. 

A catalogue is the dullest of all dull printed matter—except, 
perhaps, a time-expired railway guide. But it has its uses, 
and the reader will of course not rest content with the above 
brief indication of what the Adult Education movement is 
doing to-day. He may find the tale in full elsewhere. But 
the synopsis will serve to suggest, by contrast, the disappoint- 
ing meagreness of the story that the Churches have to tell. 
To the writer, as doubtless to others, this has been brought 
home with painful sharpness in two ways. The first is when 
one has found it necessary to insist almost to the point of 
sheer dogmatism, in the course of inquiries into adult educa- 
tion, that the work of the Churches is not negligible. The 
second is still more disillusioning in its effects, for it lies in 
the discovery, when one is challenged to produce evidence 
in support of one’s assertions, that the obtainable facts are 
extremely few. This may be in part because the various 
denominational headquarters are not good at assembling 
information. But one is gradually driven to believe that 
it is more because the facts are not there to be tabulated. A 
few experiments have been made, and illustrative instances 
show that a considerable amount of work is being done in a 
diffused fashion. But it remains clear that a much more 
concentrated effort is required. A policy and a programme 
must be shaped. If the Church is to fulfil her function, and 
certainly if she is to regain her place in the thought and life 
of the people, she must teach as well as preach. The fellow- 
ship that she offers must be both intellectual and spiritual. 

The ministry was perhaps never better equipped with 
knowledge than it is to-day. Probably our clergy and 
ministers are more eager to share their treasure with their 
people than at any previous time, and to spread the spiritual 
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impulse that forms an integral part of all true education for 
life. But our best preachers will tell us that sermons are no 
true medium for systematic education. The sermon must 
be based upon wide study and frank thinking: the class 
must possess the quality of inspiration. But the two are 
distinct in purpose and method. What most ministers have 
not yet fully appreciated is, that in adult education the 
business of the teacher is not to pour out facts and opinions, 
ex cathedra, upon the heads of his devoted pupils. It is to 
lead a little band of brothers in quest of truth, to stimulate 
them towards the search for facts and the formation of 
opinions on their own account. 

It is said that people are not interested—that young 
people in particular will not respond, being set upon the 
pursuit of pleasure, in the leisure left them by business or 
by thei necessary attendance at technical and vocational 
classes. It is certainly the experience of working-class 
educational bodies that their students come when they have 
more or less ‘“ settled down ” in life, and are facing serious 
problems. But as the Trade Union Committee points out, 
this is largely due to the fact that most of them hitherto have 
had no guidance or stimulus after leaving the elementary 
school at thirteen or fourteen years of age. The Fisher Act 
provides for the filling of that gap. If the Churches have done 
their work with adolescents at all well, they have at least 
bridged the gap for those young people of whom they have 
had the care. The statements made at the beginning of 
this article show that mature working-people do respond 
to educational facilities if these are related to life, and if they 
respect the freedom and provide for the social instinct of 
the student. The writer’s impression is that the pessimism 
of many padres about the inclinations of young people rests 
upon an experience of middle-class young people, who, with 
a better school training, are often the victims of a worse social 
tradition than that of poorer folk. As to the older men and 
women, it may be that their interest is real and deep, but 
that the wrong methods of appealing to it have been adopted, 
or the right ones not discovered. 

There should be no thought of rivalry between the 
educational activities of the Church among adults and those 
of such bodies as have been mentioned above. Indeed, as 
we shall see later, there is much scope for co-operation. It is 
certainly not suggested that there should be any turning 
of this ripe field into the scene of a pitched battle like that 
which arose over the education of children in the last genera- 
tion. There is no place for propaganda and counter-propa- 
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ganda. The business of the Church is to take her part in 
the national scheme of education which the Education Act 
of 1918 and the various Board of Education publications 
in connection with it have challenged us to work out. No 
scheme of education for adults could be complete, in the 
university sense, without the study of many subjects with 
which the Churches are supremely concerned. No Church 
that desires the perfect development of men and women in 
a true community can stand aside from this common task. 
It has much to give and much to receive. 

To write as though nothing at all had been done by the 
Churches would be at once unfair and unintelligent. The 
importance of some experiments already in progress is far 
greater than can be measured by their extent. The Church 
Tutorial Classes are now an established fact, thanks to the 
persistent enthusiasm of Mr Mansbridge, Bishop Gore, and 
the Bishop of Manchester. They are modelled on the 
ordinary tutorial classes, but are organised by the diocese, 
the archdeaconry, or the parish, and deal with such subjects 
as “The Development of the Idea of God in the Old 
Testament” and “Christian Ethics.’’ Since the first class 
was started in Lee (South London), during 1917, some score 
or so have been organised. Though only two or three have 
attained to the full status of three-year tutorial classes, the 
others having taken the form of “‘ one-year,” or preparatory, 
classes, the success thus far attained augurs well for future 
developments. One difficulty is that of securing suitable 
tutors, and of course under existing regulations there are no 
grants in aid from the Government or Local Education 
Authority as there are for ordinary university tutorial 
classes and W.E.A. classes in “‘ non-religious ” subjects. 

It is always easier to tabulate results in the earlier stages 
of a movement than it is when things begin to go of their 
own momentum. The study-circle, originally promoted 
twenty years ago by the various Missionary Societies, has 
now become a feature of the modern Church programme, 
and deals with social and Biblical as well as ‘‘ missionary ” 
subjects. Its value has been in the combination of in- 
formality with seriousness of work and systematic effort over 
a brief period. It has introduced sound educational method 
among the younger people of the Churches, and a generation 
of older people has now arisen that, having passed through 
the study-circle phase, asks for something still more sustained 

and thorough. 
These groups for study have led naturally to summer 
schools, which, however, as a rule, have not done much more 
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than” provide a week’s course of lectures, together with a 
certain amount of instruction in study-circle ‘method, and 
ohana demonstration of it. How valuable ten days of 
ectures and discussion can prove is best illustrated by the 
annual Interdenominational Conference of Social Service 
Unions. Also the local schools for the training of study- 
circle leaders, conducted by experts for short but strenuous 
terms, must not be overlooked. 

One or two churches have worked out a full scheme of 
consecutive study, in lectures, circles, and classes on the 
tutorial plan, for their members, first of all preparing a number 
of leaders for the various sections of the work. It is as yet 
too early to estimate the value of these. In other cases 
various churches in a district have combined to organise 
a course of lectures in, Biblical or apologetic subjects, and in 
one or two instances arrangements have been made with a 
university for a course of extension lectures on psychology, 
or some other subject specially suited to the needs of teachers 
and lay preachers. Theological summer schools for ministers 
were once or twice carried through with considerable success 
at Mansfield College, Oxford, and recently one has been held 
for ministers in the Eastern Counties. In the diocese of 
Winchester short courses for clergy have been arranged. 
Doubtless other provision of a similar sort has been made for 
clergy and ministers. But perhaps this should come under 
the category of ‘‘ technical or vocational education ”’ ! 

In the sphere of correspondence tuition, which may have 
very real value if rightly handled, there have been courses 
in Greek Testament for Sunday-school teachers, and the 
Church of England has an admirable institution in its Society 
for Sacred Study, as also in the Central Church Reading 
Union. 

Lest it should seem that I am degenerating to the role of 
catalogue-maker again, I hasten to say that these efforts are 
specified because the available data are too scanty to make 
generalisation either safe or significant. References to these 
definite activities preserve us from mere sketchiness, and, 
even if fuller details are not available, we still gain clear proof 
that the prospects are far from hopeless, given a more 
determined and better co-ordinated attack upon our 
problem. 

Let us then turn to the more constructive aspects of the 
subject. What is the main task of the Church in this matter 
of adult education? What should be her policy and 
programme ? How far are her own resources adequate, 
and what help may she hope to receive from outside her 
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borders ? Above all, what is the sufficient motive for all 
this effort ? 

The distinctive contribution of the Churches to the 
development of adult education is obviously, in the first 
instance, that of providing facilities for the study of such 
subjects as Biblical Literature and Criticism, Theology, 
Christian Ethics, the Christian Basis in Politics (National 
and International), Christianity and the Social Order, 
Church History, Christian Missions (in the broadest and most 
comprehensive sense), Comparative Religions, the Philosophy 
of Religion, and the Psychology of Christian Experience. 
Frequently your Red Socialist knows his Marx far better 
than your average Christian knows his Bible. Industrial 
History has been a favourite subject in university tutorial 
classes : few members of our Churches could trace the story 
of the Evangelical revival of the eighteenth century, with 
all its issues in social progress, as clearly and fully as many 
a man outside could describe the origin and growth of trade 
unions. Psycho-analysis, and the new Psychology generally, 
has proved to possess a strange fascination for the man in 
the street, and even more so for teachers and the intelligentsia 
of the middle classes: since James’s Varieties of Religious 
Experience arrested the attention of the reading public, there 
has been no strong effort to get even the people inside the 
Churches to investigate facts, and make deductions from the 
facts, about conversion, the work’of the Holy Spirit, and 
similar vital psychological questions. It is to be hoped that 
Dr Hadfield’s forthcoming Dale Lectures on Christianity 
and Ethics will stimulate a fresh start in this direction. Yet 
the spirit of inquiry is undoubtedly there. People are 
willing to take some trouble in order to arrive at the truth 
concerning these things. Indifference or soi-disant anta- 
gonism on the one hand, and controversy of a destructive 
kind on the other, will continue so long as ordinary men and 
women are not enabled to come to close quarters with the 
problems involved, helped to undertake some serious and 
continuous reading, and stimulated by well-guided dis- 
cussion to do their own thinking. Historically there is no 
real gulf between the “sacred” and the “‘secular”’ forces that 
have shaped the destinies of men and women. The process 
of interaction has been perpetual. Yet the widespread 
study of at least half those forces has not been encouraged 
adequately or aided definitely by the provision of means by 
which men and women of all types and capacities could 
undertake it. Really it matters as much to the progress of 
adult education outside the Churches, and to the proper 
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study of subjects which seem to belong to “ secular ’’ move- 
ments, that this condition of things should be remedied, as it 
does to the well-being and progress of the Churches themselves. 

Much may be done in co-operation with other agencies. 
Some of these are willing to come within the corporate life 
of a local church or group of churches and function as a 
part of that life itself, though they demand due respect for 
their freedom of spirit and method. University Extension 
Committees and Local Education Authorities have expressed 
their willingness to arrange lectures and classes for groups 
organised by churches: London, Bradford, Sunderland, 
Middlesex, and many other areas could be cited as giving 
practical proof of the mutual value of such co-operation. 
Many Adult Schools meet on church premises and play a large 
part in the life of the Church, though by constitution they 
are independent in government, non-sectarian and non- 
political in character. The League of Nations Union is a 
striking example of a propagandist body which is yet con- 
cerned to stimulate real educational effort in the fields related 
to its propaganda, and to help Churches desiring assistance 
in very practical ways. But the Churches must learn the 
true and full meaning of co-operation, which involves sending 
people away from your own premises, encouraging them to 
join organisations that neither are nor can be definitely 
connected with the ecclesiastical, first that they may 
strengthen the activities into which they go, and then that 
they may reinforce the work of the Church itself. Thus 
the Workers’ Educational Association in a given place might 
or might not be willing to form a tutorial or one-year class 
in Economics, History, Literature, the Theory of Politics, 
Biology, or what not, in special connection with a Church. 
But why should the Church not regard it as in every way 
healthier and better that it should send its members to a 
class established in the ordinary way and upon a perfectly 
general basis by the W.E.A. ? 

A special field of co-operation is offered by Settlements 
in general, and particularly by the newer type of Settlements 
known as Educational, because they are primarily centres 
of adult education in all its forms rather than little colonies 
of social workers. The Folkhouse at Bristol, for example, 
sprang from the willingness of Tyndale Church to utilise its 
fine mission premises on College Green for the purpose, 
forming a Joint Committee withthe Bristol Adult School 
Union, and gaining the co-operation of the University, the 
Local Education Authority, and several of the voluntary 
educational organisations and societies. These Settlements 
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(as at Beechcroft, Birkenhead ; St Mary’s, York; Bensham, 
Gateshead ; or Letchworth, to name only a few), while not 
sectarian in any sense, are founded upon a spiritual basis. 
They afford common ground where the Churches can do 
together a great deal of their educational work and meet 
with other bodies with which they might otherwise find few 
points of contact. 

On the side of organisation the Churches can and should 
render great service to the Adult Educationmovement. There 
are some millions of people in the country whom they can 
reach as no other organisation can. Whether these folk are 
recruited by the Churches for classes carried through by 
outside agencies, or whether they are banded together within 
the Church itself for definite study, it will be largely the 
business of the Church to stimulate in them the desire, and 
to see, not only that a complete range of facilities is within 
their reach, but that they know what those facilities are. 

Independently, or in co-operation with non-ecclesiastical 
bodies, there ought to be provided popular lecture series on 
really thought-provoking subjects, short lecture courses, 
study groups, lecture schools, one-year classes, three-year 
tutorial classes, adult schools, week-end schools, summer 
schools, and correspondence courses, while the Churches 
should also make common cause with the public libraries. 

To turn aside for a moment to the subject of books, the 
librarian of to-day is eager to discover and meet the needs of 
the locality, especially where these outreach the novel and 
the gossipy biography. But how many padres help the 
librarian to choose the best recent theological and missionary 
books for his shelves, and then see that their people know 
about them and borrow them? The Central Library for 
Students in Tavistock Square exists to procure and lend to 
individuals or to groups serious books that cost more than 
five or six shillings, and sends these out at the mere cost to 
the borrower of carriage both ways. Yet how much use is 
made of it by the Churches ? 

The supply of suitable tutors is always a matter of 
considerable difficulty in adult education. It is far from 
being the case that the good preacher is also a good teacher. 
But many clergy and ministers would find a real vocation 
in work with a class. Sound knowledge, absence of 
dogmatism, eagerness to see all sides and to consider all 
relevant facts, acquaintance and sympathy with the point of 
view and special interests of the students, and, above all, an 
ability to create discussion and to develop the originality of 
the members of the class, are the characteristics of the true 
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teacher of adults. One of the best known and most brilliant 
tutors in the University Tutorial Class movement once went 
to his committee and said that it was imperative that he 
should be removed from one of his classes. The committee 
knew that the class was deeply attached to him, and feared 
the consequerices if he were taken away. ‘‘ Yes, but,” he 
protested, ‘‘ they’ve come to believe all I say because I say 
it, and I can teach them no more.” There is food for thought 
in that remark, and parsons who are anxious to do educational 
work among adults are advised to ponder it. 

As the universities have done, the theological colleges 
should hear and respond to a great appeal in this business. 
Professors and lecturers have already in many instances 
shown their enthusiasm and capacity for this kind of extra- 
mural effort. College committees might set them more free 
for it, and should certainly have this claim in view when 
making appointments, particularly to junior staff posts. 
Such activities help those who are responsible for the training 
of ministers to keep in contact with the people whom their 
pupils are to shepherd. If college staffs in this way were 
enabled to know more fully what is going on in the mind of 
the average business or working man, they might not feel 
it necessary to alter the main lines of their college curriculum, 
but they would certainly teach from a different angle, lay 
the emphasis differently, and perhaps would change their 
methods. 

Then surely there is a considerable place for theological 
students in this movement, and they themselves might 
derive much benefit from participating in it. Many men in 
their third vear, if not in their second, would be well qualified 
to take a one-year class. If each really suitable man were 
given one such class in the session it would occupy no more 
of his time than he now gives to desultory preaching. He 
would gain a deeper insight into some of the problems that 
he will have to face when he himself is ordained, and would 
get an experience of men and women that would help greatly 
to prepare him for his ministry later on. Academically he 
would be kept hard at work on consecutive study of the 
subject in which he is specialising. He would learn from 
his class that after all he is only a man with a little better 
start than the rest, and might be delivered from one of the 
most common, and often most destructive, perils of the 
young professional man—swelled head. Similarly, from 
among the outgoing men one here and there might be 
selected and given a fellowship, tenable, say, for three years, 
with the duty of taking three or four tutorial classes each 
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session, or a couple of tutorial classes and other forms of 
lecturing or teaching work among the Churches. Naturally, 
part of their time would be devoted to research. Possibly 
the teaching work might be arranged as a half-time task, 
the remainder of a man’s time being utilised for some other 
form of service. One wise principal of a theological college 
used to see to it that his men, during their ordinary course, 
joined adult schools and took their part there. The writer 
has lately heard that Manchester College, Oxford, and another 
theological college in the south are quite definitely consider- 
ing some such plan for their students as the one just 
suggested. ; 

We make far too little use of our lay men and women in 
the Churches. There are many in business or professional life 
who have taken ordinary university courses, or are by nature 
and habit students, and whose knowledge of men, broad out- 
look, and human sympathies would make them excellent 
teachers. They “ have no use ” for many of the trifling little 
jobs which often appear to be all that we offer them, and they 
will make no time for these. They will make sacrifices for a 
task that is worth while, and will give of their best. 

There is, of course, a financial aspect to all this. Much 
can, and will, be done “‘ for love.’”’ But the demands on the 
time of men and women involved in any big and thorough 
educational effort on the part of the Churches will mean that 
those men and women must be given, in whole or in part, 
the means of subsistence. Grants-in-aid may be forthcoming 
from official sources for certain of the more systematic types 
of high-grade work. But it is questionable whether this 
would be possible in the case of some of the subjects of central 
importance from the Church point of view. It does indeed 
need to be demonstrated that you can teach Biblical subjects, 
and many others among those mentioned above, as im- 
partially as you can teach economics or industrial history. 
A Christian motive and Christian conviction do not imply 
bias or unscientific method: on the contrary, they should 
ensure the very reverse, and result in loyalty to truth above 
all things. But freedom is essential, and no crippling 
limitations can be admitted for the sake of obtaining a money 
grant. Moreover, there is a great deal of introductory and 
experimental work to be done for which it would be un- 
reasonable to expect such aid. Probably it would be found 
that students would be ready to pay for real facilities at a 
much higher rate than is at present supposed. For the rest, 
the Church must budget for this as for any other part of her 
work—certainly as definitely as she does for the upkeep of 
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cathedrals and bishops, or the fine buildings and star preachers 
of the Free Churches in great cities. 

And the motive? Jesus, both in practice and in His 
final commission to His followers, put preaching, teaching, 
and healing on the same level. He set out to make complete 
manhood and womanhood possible all over the world and in 
every age. The Kingdom that He proclaimed is founded 
upon truth—ethical, economic, «esthetic, historic, scientific, 
political and international, as well as theological and experi- 
mental. The Church cannot be loyal to Him unless she does 
this thing. His reign in the lives of men must tarry while 
they are slaves—for the truth is to make them free. To the 
attainment of truth, as His respect for personality has once 
for all revealed, the contribution of every man’s mind and 
will is necessary. It was in the power of His victory, by way 
of the cross, over sin and death that He said to those whose 
lives He had changed, and into whose hands He gave the 
whole future of His continuing work, ‘‘ Go and make learners 
of all the nations.”’ 


BASIL A. YEAXLEE. 


LONDON. 





THE CHURCH AT THE CROSSROADS. 
Mrs M. A. ST CLAIR STOBART. 


A FEW years ago, only the bravest members of the laity 
would have dared—and only then in whispers—to have 
asserted that the churches are a failure. To-day the clergy 
themselves are proclaiming their failure to fill their churches, 
or to reach the souls of those who come—either out of curio- 
sity to hear a popular preacher, or from a lingering tradition 
that churchgoing is an outward and visible sign of moral and 
social respectability. The time has therefore come when 
members of the laity may presumably speak aloud, in the 
hope that a cherished institution of religious life may yet 


be salvaged. But, it may be asked, why be anxious for the - 


fate of institutional religion ? , If it is dying a natural death, 
that probably means that it has already served its purpose. 
Religion is, after all, an affair of the individual soul, and can 
safely be left to individuals. The chief value of religion has 
been in its inculcation of morality. Its value has been social, 
and to-day the moral code, founded on the commandments of 
Moses, is safely in the hands of the police. So why not leave 
the churches to die a natural death ? 

But such argument leaves out of account the fact that 
the importance of religion as a factor in evolution, and the 
responsibility of the churches as the exponents of religion, 
have been enhanced a hundredfold by the birth of the League 
of Nations. For even in its present anemic condition the 
existence of the League, whose object is to prevent war, is 
a sign that the conscience of mankind has outgrown the usages 
of war, that man is discovering that war is probably after all 
not preordained as a permanent factor in his evolution, that, 
in short, the Age of War is passing. And a consideration of 
the significance—the revolutionary significance—of this 
simple phrase reveals, as we shall try to show, the tragedy 
that is upon us, if the churches should fail us at this juricture. 

554 
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Now, it would be absurd to suppose that a force wielding 
the colossal power that war has wielded, from the earliest 
days till now, could glide gently out of the lives of men, 
without producing far-reaching effects. ‘ For the power of war 
in the past has been overwhelming, not only in its direct 
and more or less: transitory effects—effects such as those 
which have been painfully brought home to this generation, 
but which will to a large extent be forgotten by future genera- 
tions—the power of war has been stupendous also in the 
influence it has had in moulding the everyday laws and social 
habits which form the framework of society, and control 
our lives in time of peace. 

We all realise that the history of the rise and fall of nations 
is, in its outer aspect, the history of wars; but we do 
not always remember that the whole fabric of our social 
life, in its internal as well as in its external aspects, has, in 
the past, been framed in accordance with the exigencies of 
war, in deference to the supposed inevitability of war. 
The institution of kingship, parliaments, the feudal system, 
from which our land laws and our ideas of property are 
derived, class distinctions, the social inequality of the sexes, 
with all that this involves, together with innumerable other 
legal and social phenomena, all owe their origin directly, or 
indirectly, to conditions of life determined by the require- 
ments of war. And much discontent in our social life to-day 
is due to a subconscious recognition that many of our laws 
and customs have outlived the conditions, the war conditions, 
in which they had their origin, the conditions in which alone 
their justification could be found, and that in many cases in 
which rights and duties, originally military duties, were con- 
current, to-day the rights persist, but the duties have been 
abrogated. And it is reasonable to assume that if, to-day, 
whilst the actualities of war are still vivid in our memory, 
we are resenting anomalies due to the prevalence of war in 
former days, we shall be still more resentful when the com- 
plete passing of war shall cause further and innumerable 
anomalies to be manifest. And so the passing of war, as a 
social habit, will disturb, as it has already begun to disturb, 
the whole moral and social equilibrium of mankind ; it will 
cause a revaluation of our social forces ; it will revolutionise 
ideals: the passing of war will, in short, bring civilisation and 
all the forces which make for civilisation—and amongst these 
must surely be included the churches—to the crossroads of 
their fate. 

But wherein lies the special responsibility of the churches ? 
Why may we not assume, as before suggested, that the réle 
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of the Church is played out, and that, if there is to be a new 
régime, a régime in which war and all its influences will be 
exterminated, this can very well be initiated without the 
influence and the interference of the churches ? Where lies 
our justification for the assertion that the importance of 
religion, and the responsibility of the churches as the ex- 
ponents of religion, are enhanced a hundredfold by the birth of 
the League of Nations? Let us briefly consider the position. 

No one will dispute that the world to-day is indulging in 
an orgy of egoism. All classes are egoistic—the capitalist, 
the commercial, the political, the working class; the churches 
also cannot be exonerated from the charge. Profiteering, 
strikes, lock-outs, all are evidence of the fact that everyone 
is out to get what he can for himself, without thought of 
others. Bolshevism, which sacrifices for one section of society 
every other section, Sinn Feinism, which means literally 
‘* Ourselves alone,” are modern epitomes of egoism run riot. 

Yet no one seems conscious of wrongdoing, and for this 
reason. We have all been brought up to believe that life 
is one big struggle for survival ; that nature has so arranged 
it, that in the struggle the fittest will survive, and pass on 
their qualities of fitness to their descendants: that we need 
therefore have no scruples in ousting and eliminating those 
who in the struggle are weaker than ourselves, as this is 
nature’s way of securing progress, the survival of the fittest, 
the evolution of the race. Darwin’s catch-phrase, “ survival of 
the fittest,’ has been seized upon by the world at large, and 
applied indiscriminately to every phase of life. Leaders of all 
classes, philosophical, commercial, as well as military, have 
seized greedily upon the idea of survival of the fittest, as 
scientific excuse for conduct of the most aggressively egoistical 
kind. And, as physical force was the most valuable weapon 
in the struggle for survival, war in all its aspects, social and 
industrial, as well as military, came to be regarded as the 
natural and legitimate means of settling differences and of 
adjusting inequalities. War, in short, secured the survival 
of the fittest. The Germans, with characteristic thorough- 
ness, carried this doctrine of survival of the fittest to its 
logical extreme. Every German man, woman, and child was 
taught that it was the evolutionary duty of the German 
people to prove their extreme fitness for survival by crushing 
other nations who contested their supremacy. This was a 
law of nature, which it were blasphemy to God, and to the 
all-highest man, to disregard. Licensed egoism became, 
indeed, the guiding principle of life. 

Now, though Darwinian principles may have been appli- 
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cable to the physical evolution of the individual during what 
has been called the jungle stage of life, they are not applicable 
to the evolution of society—of people living together in com- 
munities—a subject to which Darwin had not given his 
attention. The principle of licensed egoism is, indeed, the 
result of undigested Darwinism. And this application to the 
evolution of society, of principles applicable only to the evolu- 
tion of the individual, is probably one of the most disastrous 
blunders the world has ever made. Had Darwin lived to see 
this misapplication of his theory, he would probably have 
been the first to wish to counteract it. 

For the laws controlling the evolution of society are indeed 
the exact reverse of those responsible for the evolution of the 
individual. In the jungle stage of life, the keynote of success 
is satisfaction, egoism, and the most valuable qualities are 
physical. When there is no social law, and everyone has to 
fight literally for his existence, physical force decides survival, 
and the physically weaker perish. In short, egoism and 
physical force are essentials of survival. But in social life 
the keynote of success is self-sacrifice, altruism, and the most 
valuable qualities are spiritual ideals and moral obligations 
—the obligations of one individual to another, of one class 
to another, of one nation to another. If the rich, for 
instance, are not willing to sacrifice some of the riches they 
have secured in the struggle for survival, in other words 
to be taxed, and heavily taxed, for the benefit of those 
who have been less successful in the struggle: if the workers 
are not willing to make some concessions in the way of liberty, 
time, and energy, for the benefit of the community: if 
employers whittle wages down to the lowest living wage, 
and if the workers, in revenge, give the scantiest minimum of 
labour : if all fight together to exhaustion, on every possible 
occasion, by strikes and lock-outs—the result is social ruin, 
society cannot hold together; for trade and prosperity no 
longer tamely follow the flag, they follow peace. In short, 
not egoism and the physical forces, but altruism and the moral 
and spiritual forces, are the essentials of social survival. 

And until we have realised this fact, and until we act as 
though we had realised it, we are not truly social beings, we 
are not truly members of society, we are animals, and have 
no right to talk of being civilised at all. For I take it that 
to be civilised means to have learnt something of the art of 
living together as members of a complex social community, 
and this is only possible when we:.have definitely discarded 
the egoistic principles of jungle life, and substituted for these 
the altruistic principles of social life. 
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All very well, it may be said; but what power is there that 
can compel us, as a class, as a nation, to the virtues of self- 
sacrifice essential to social progress? Now, the only two 
powers that have ever succeeded in inspiring men to acts 
of self-sacrifice and devotion, are war and religion. But the 
League of Nations is testimony to the fact that the Age of 
War is passing. And no wonder, for with the passing of the 
usefulness of physical force, as a factor in evolution, passes 
also the usefulness of war, as discriminator of. the fittest.. 

But in rejoicing, as all sane people must rejoice, at the 
passing of the scourge of war, we must remember that, 
though war has fostered the grossest egoisms of those 
who sought conquest for the sake of gains, it has also appealed 
to the purest altruisms of those who felt the moral value of 
self-sacrifice for an Ideal. For, base and degrading as are 
the accompaniments of war, the cause of war has succeeded, 
beyond all other causes, in unifying the diverse sentiments 
of men to a common Ideal, to a common purpose. War has 
stood at one and the same time for two opposing principles. 
Its appeal has thus been universal. War has swept men off 
their feet into torrents of spiritual ecstasy and exaltation. 
War has conformed equally to the doctrine of egoism as a 
duty in evolution, and to the doctrine of altruism as a 
condition of salvation. War has contravened the Scriptures, 
for it has served both God and Mammon. 

And in so far as war has served God, by its power of 
crystallising the vague and abstract ideals of men -to a 
definite and a common purpose, and by its inspiration to 
the virtues of collective sacrifice essential to social progress, 
war has been one of the mainstays of civilisation; and if 
this mainstay is withdrawn, civilisation must inevitably 
collapse, unless the function of that mainstay is taken over by 
some other power. 

Now, there is only one other power that has ever succeeded 
in inspiring men collectively to self-sacrifice and to altruism 
—the power of religion, the noblest ideal that ever unified the 
sentiments of men. But the trouble with religion has been 
that it has hitherto lacked the glory of war. And if religion 
is to take the place of war, as a stimulus to the virtues of 
self-sacrifice, collective sacrifice, essential to social progress, 
religion must be endowed with the qualities that have made 
war glorious for man. 

But what is glory, and wherein has lain the glory of war ? 
Surely the essence of glory is—when shorn of its external 
bedizenments—self-sacrifice. The glory of war has consisted 
not in its bloodiness and in its horrors, but in its power of 
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evoking sacrifice, the sacrifice even of life itself. But is not 
self-sacrifice the essence also of religion? Is it not clear, 
therefore, that religion must take the place of war, as 
an inspiration to the virtues of self-sacrifice, to that 
universal altruism, essential not only to social progress, but 
to the continued existence of the human race. But the 
sacrifices demanded by the churches have not hitherto been 
sacritices for the common good. The churches have not 
inspired men to collective acts of altruism. The appeal of 
the churches to-day is local, individual, and ecclesiastical ; it 
has not a national, still less has it a human, basis. The 
churches to-day have no grip upon the human heart. They 
have failed at the greatest crisis in the history of the world, 
as they themselves now recognise. But the fault is not in- 
herent in the religion which they have sought to teach; the 
failing lies in the manner of presentation. . For religion 
is not dogma, it is not tradition, it is not ritual. Religion 
is an instinct for the preservation of the life spiritual, and the 
task of the leaders of religion is, not to overlay this instinct 
with material beliefs proper to the material plane, but to 
guide it to function on its own spiritual plane. 

And the churches have failed because, though the world 
has passed the crudely materialistic stage, and has advanced 
to a consciousness of the reality of the spirit life, and has 
moreover, now, an intellectual foundation capable of support- 
ing the spiritual superstructure, they still insist upon a 
crude materialism in doctrines, rituals, and foundational 
beliefs, and still consider it dangerous to admit their 
congregations to the reality of the spirit life, to the true 
communion of saints, which remains a dead letter of a lifeless 
creed. The churches thus, by forbidding all personal ex- 
perience of the reality of the spirit life, arbitrarily divide into 
two compartments the life of the spirit, which they say 
belongs to a future life, and the life of the body, which belongs 
to this life; and religion, instead of being an aid to spiritual 
knowledge and to the development of the spirit life on earth, 
becomes a barren conformity to creeds and rituals, which 
have no bearing on practical life: they savour neither of earth 
nor heaven. 

But if religion is ever to be anything more than a con- 
vention, a social habit, if it is to be a dynamic force, it must 
be presented to the world under its own spiritual banner, as 
a force that is neither material, nor intellectual, nor a mixture 
of history, metaphysics, and fairy tales, but as a spiritual 
force. The churches must have the courage to lift religion 
once for all from the material on to the spiritual plane. Man- 
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kind is only stirred to greatness by great emotions. These 
are spiritual. Even the German aggressors in 1914 were not 
foolish enough to attempt to lure their people to the frenzy of 
war by the vulgar bait of material conquest. The mind of the 
German people had been scientifically saturated with ideas 
of an abstract super-patriotism, which carried even the 
learned professors of philosophy off their feet. The German 
nation, said the leaders of German political thought, was a 
super-nation, and it was the evolutionary duty of the German 
super-man to spread his super-culture across the globe. 
This was the mission, the spiritual mission, of the race. And 
in our country, it was certainly not for material motives, 
for hopes of material gain, that men and women, great and 
humble, rich and poor, flocked in their thousands to lay down 
their lives. It was for a spiritual abstraction, for an Ideal, for 
the Idea, whether true or not, that this was a war to abolish 
militarism, to do away with Prussian tyranny and political 
opportunism : a war to make the world safe for democracy, 
a war to make a better and a nobler world. And the world 
will suffer incalculable spiritual loss if, when the Age of War 
is past, there should be no influence on a national scale, 
to sublimate for us great spiritual ideals, and stir us to make 
sacrifices for the common good. If it has been desirable to 
make sacrifices in the cause of war—which is generally a bad 
cause—how much better would it be to make sacrifices in the 
cause of religion—which is a good cause! And if the churches 
are to reach the hearts of men, and stir them to great deeds 
for the service of humanity, for the service of God—for 
causes nobler than any that war has ever championed—they 
must build, not as now, on a foundation of decaying 
traditions, with a top-dressing of metaphysics, but wpon the 
spiritual nature of mankind. They must risk all upon the 
reality of spirit. They must lead men boldly into the 
no-man’s land of the spirit life, and leave the old semi- 
material, semi-ecclesiastical religion behind them in the 
trenches. 

The summation of our argument then is, that if the League 
of Nations is, as we believe, a token that the Age of War is 
passing, and if with the passing of the evil influences of war 
there will pass also certain influences for good, then the 
churches, as trustees of religion, are to-day responsible for 
the salvation of mankind. For upon them in future will 
rest the responsibility of inculcating self-sacrifice and altruism 
as the guiding principle of life: upon them alone will rest 
the responsibility of offering to men, individually and col- 
lectively, occasional visions of the transcendental self—of 
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that self which can, when stirred by true emotion, transcend 
suffering, discomfort, pain, and death, and realise, in purest 
joy, the unreality of the body, and the reality of the spirit life. 

If, then, the churches should fail us now, if they should 
refuse to revalue their ecclesiastical stock, refuse to scrap 
misfits and to adapt themselves to the spiritual requirements 
of this age, if they should fail to rise to the urgency of the 
present crisis, the multitude, deprived of its main incentive 
to the cardinal virtue of collective altruism, will sink. 

For altruism can no longer be left to a handful of individual 
Christians. Altruism must be organised for the multitude, 
as egoism has been organised. But whereas the majority 
need not much persuasion to walk along the broad highway 
of egoism, the path of altruism is beset with thorns; and if 
religion is to grip men’s hearts and souls in the future, as war 
has gripped them in the past, and bring men of diverse senti- 
ments to the common denomination of enthusiasm for an 
Ideal, the churches must abandon their autocratic insistence 
that religion is a special revelation, to a special people, at a 
special time, and to a special sex—for in religion there is 
neither time nor sex—and they must learn to discover for 
religion, as the militarists have invariably discovered for war, 
a universal and a spiritual basis of appeal. 


M. A. ST CLAIR STOBART. 


HAMPSTEAD. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘“‘Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


** OCCULTISM.” 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1922, p. 251.) 


In his article on ‘“‘ Occultism” in the January 1922 number Mr 
Edward Clodd, having discussed the phenomena of telepathy and 
water-finding by a rod, classifies them with many others, such as 
‘** medium-trainers, faith healers, soul weighers, spirit photographers 

. et hoc genus omne.”’ He condemns or rather derides them all as 
being superstitious delusions, and he quotes many writers in support 
of his opinions. But he does not mention the result of his own 
personal experiments or observations made in order to discover the 
causes of these phenomena. 

When we hear of or see a phenomenon, the cause of which is not 
known by us, the scientific method of investigating the unknown 
cause is by experiments made by ourselves. I only claim to be a 
lover and a student of nature; yet, when walking on a mountain 
side I notice the behaviour of flocks of sheep and the flight of birds, 
I can only explain what I see by the supposition that, within a certain 
distance of one another, their minds do communicate with one 
another instantaneously. 

When one sheep at the edge of a flock sees my small dog, they 
all simultaneously take to flight, although, owing to the height of 
the gorse and heather, only one sheep saw the dog. 

It is wonderful to observe the flight of large flocks of plover or 
starlings. At one moment all their wings are turned edgewise to 
us, the next moment we see the spread of all their wings turned 
towards us. All their minds work or think together with absolute 
precision, and reveal the fact that telepathy does exist in groups. 
The same explanation may be given of a sudden panic, which in an 
instant can affect a huge crowd of people. They act on an impulse 
of thought common to all. 
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As regards water-finding by a rod, I deny that it may be classified 
with Mr Clodd’s list of superstitious delusions, as it is a very practical 
and useful fact or phenomenon. Before selecting a building site for 
a house in the country, it is essential to know that an unfailing 
supply of pure water will be within reach of the suction pipe of a 
force pump. I knew. nothing about water-finding until one day 
when I was acting on a commission of delapidations at a vacant 
rectory. There was a small well with an outlet in the floor of the 
kitchen, and the architect wanted to know whether the water came 
from a pure source. No one could give him any information. Saying 
that he must find it out, he went outside and cut a forked rod from a 
snow-berry bush, and sharpened its projecting point. Then, holding 
the bent forks in both hands so that the point projected horizontally 
before him, he walked across a bank of earth which sloped towards 
the kitchen. At one place the rod curled upwards and hit his chest, 
and in doing so it broke itself outside his hands. I was astonished, 
and he said, “‘ Now, if you touch me you will destroy my power.” 

We cut a new rod, and when we passed over the spot with my 
hand lightly touching his arm, the rod made no movement. I 
took the rod into my hands, and, when passing over the spot, it 
twisted itself so that it pointed downwards, as if it were made of 
steel, and a magnet in the ground was pulling its point towards it, 
no matter how tightly I held the forked branches of the rod. The 
architect said, ““I should have told you that with most water- 
finders the rod points downwards.” The ground was then dug, and a 
small stream of water was found running rapidly in a confined channel 
towards the house. 

The fact that our rods pointed in opposite directions suggested 
to me that the force, whatever it was, might be akin to the positive 
and negative poles of electricity, so I investigated in order to discover 
if such were a fact. With the co-operation of a friend I found that 
his rod acted when he stood over a water supply pipe which was under 
the floor of his large hall, but when I insulated him by getting him to 
stand on a slab of glass in the same place his rod became inert. 

On another day I connected a large loop of wire with a four-volt 
battery and laid it on a carpeted floor. No motion took place when 
I held the rod over the wire, but when I stood on the wire, the rod 
twisted downwards as it did over the hidden water at the rectory. 
Another man was there whose rod made no movement when he stood 
on the four-volt wire; but when we went to the motor workshop, I 
charged the wire from the dynamo with twenty-five volts, and then 
when he stood on it his rod twisted downwards notwithstanding his 
effort to prevent movement by holding it tightly with both hands. 

Then I investigated the cause of the opposite movements of the 
architect’s rod and mine. I put the point of the rod on one pole of 
the dynamo until my arms tingled. When I removed it, it pointed 
to the floor of the room; but when I put it on the opposite pole and 
removed it, it pointed upwards and hit my chest. I concluded that 
the power of the dowser depends on his conductivity of electricity. 
In order to test this conclusion, at a garden party I placed a lady 
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over a pipe which was under a walk and which supplied a fountain 
at the bottom of the garden. When I turned the water on, her rod 
moved; when I turned it off, the rod became inert. I then asked 
the visitors one by one to touch her arm. When some touched her, 
her power was destroyed; but when others touched her, it was 
increased. The conductivity of each visitor was thus revealed. 

As the rod never moves when held over still water, nor over an 
open stream, I conclude that the cause which moves the rod is the 
force generated by the friction of the water running in a confined 
channel which passes through the feet of the dowser, and escapes 
through the sharp-pointed end of the rod in an upward or downward 
direction. 

Mr Clodd’s explanation of the phenomenon is different. Having 
quoted many books, he says, “‘ So the question is narrowed to the 
psychology of the dowser. Excluding suggestions of trickery, is he 
in the possession of a special psychical faculty, or is he the victim 
of a delusion ? The answer, unlike the water sought after, lies on the 
surface. The movement of the dowsing-twig is not due to any 
occult property which emanates from the thing hidden. It is ex- 
plained by the muscular fatigue resulting from the effort of keeping 
the hands and fingers in one position. The strained hands seek relief, 
and as they move the forked twig moves with them mechanically. 
While the cooler-headed can control this muscular relaxation, those 
who are mentally absorbed in the strange procedure find their tired 
hands (tired, though they are unconscious of it) suddenly turning, 
and the twig flies upwards in a way which they can neither explain 
nor control.” 

Every sentence of this explanation is contrary to the facts which 
I have verified by experimental research. 


CHARLES T. OVENDEN, D.D. 


St Patricx’s DEANERY, DUBLIN. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


SINCE I last wrote, European philosophy has suffered two severe and 
irreparable losses. The death of Sir Henry Jones on 4th February 
removes from our midst a striking and unique personality, a man who 
infused into philosophical thought something of the earnestness and 
enthusiasm of Fichte. The story has often been told—he himself 
was proud to tell it—of his progress from the shoemaker’s bench, 
first to the chair of Philosophy and Political Science at Bangor in 
1884, then in 1891 to that of Logic and Metaphysics at St Andrews, 
and finally in 1894, as successor to his own teacher Edward Caird, 
to that of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow. A great teacher Henry 
Jones most undoubtedly was, a teacher who possessed the rare gift 
of being able to make his subject attractive without becoming super- 
ficial. But to represent him, as some writers have done, as a mere 
popular expounder of Hegelian idealism is a gross injustice. He was, 
on the contrary, a subtle and penetrative thinker, and he had a keen 
theoretical interest in the investigation of scientific and philosophical 
problems. His book on The Philosophy of Lotze, published in 1895 
(not in 1894, as erroneously stated in several notices), is not an exposi- 
tion of Lotze’s mode of thinking, but an acute and searching criticism 
of his theory of knowledge, and could only have been intelligible to 
readers who were already acquainted with Lotze’s writings. To 
the pages of Mind Henry Jones contributed articles that were full of 
penetrating and suggestive reflexion, and he seldom handled a theme 
without having some new light to cast upon it. He was, it is true, a 
disciple of Hegel, but a disciple who perhaps more than any other 
was breaking away from the orthodox paths and leading his pupils 
to a critical realism. He had a rooted objection to subjectivism 
in all its forms, and would not tolerate what he believed to be a woeful 
perversion of Hegel’s teaching, such a representation of it as finds 
expression in the writings of Croce and Gentile. With the aims and 
purposes of the Hispert JouRNAL he was from its commencement 
in fullest sympathy. To our first number he contributed a care- 
fully reasoned critique of Royce’s Gifford Lectures, and some of his 
most poignant articles have appeared in these pages. We lose in him 
565 
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a powerful supporter of the principles for which we stand, and a per- 
sonal friend whose memory we shall warmly cherish. M. Emile 
Boutroux, who died on 21st November, was likewise a great teacher 
and a man who by his personal charm exerted a wide-spread influence 
in philosophic circles. He had not, it must be confessed, either the 
critical acumen or the speculative ability of Sir Henry Jones, but he 
did a considerable amount of useful philosophical work, and all his 
chief books have been translated into English. His most important 
volume was his first one, that published in 1879 and entitled De la 
Contingence des Lois de la Nature. Since its republication in 1895 
it has gone through a large number of editions, and is now recog- 
nised as containing that which provided the point of departure for 
the speculation of Bergson and Le Roy. Professor Boutroux was 
Gifford Lecturer in Glasgow in 1904 and 1905. His lectures there on 
La Nature et ’Esprit have never been published ; but a portion of 
the material of them is evidently embodied in the book on Science et 
Religion dans la philosophie contemporaine which appeared in French 
in 1908, and in English in 1909. For some thirty years Boutroux 
occupied one of the philosophical chairs in the University of Paris, 
and his appointment in 1902 to the Directorship of the Fondation 
Thiers brought him into close contact with a large number of younger 
men who were engaged in original research of a philosophical kind. 
In 1919 he suffered a heavy blow by the death of his wife, a sister of 
Henri Poincaré, but he retained to the end his wonderful vivacity 
and his interest in philosophical questions and social affairs. He 
visited England in 1914 to deliver the Hertz lecture at the British 
Academy, on “‘ Certitude and Truth.” This lecture was reprinted in 
1916 with a number of other essays in a volume entitled Philosophy 
and War—a volume in which there is no bitterness, but in which 
the hope is expressed that the Germany which was respected and 
admired by the whole world, the Germany of Leibniz and Goethe, 
may yet some day be reborn. 

Sir Henry Jones had intended to follow up his treatment of 
Lotze’s doctrine of Thought in another volume dealing with Lotze’s 
metaphysical theories, but unfortunately that intention was never 
fulfilled. To some extent the need of such an examination has been 
met by the Rev. E. E. Thomas in his critical exposition of Lotze’s 
Theory of Reality (London : Longmans, 1921). Mr Thomas discusses 
in detail Lotze’s conception of the world as a systematic unity of 
things, and of the deeper unity which was taken to underlie the former. 
He also considers Lotze’s view of the human soul (without referring, 
however, either to the Medicinische Psychologie or to the important 
psychological ‘papers contained in the Kleine Schriften), and he 
concludes with a chapter on moral values as determining the nature 
of reality. The author’s criticism is, I think, on the whole judicious 
and well directed. He argues, for example, that the theory of the 
singleness of meaning of the world does not enable Lotze to solve the 
problem as to how the activity of things centres in a whole which 
includes them all within itself. For the question at once arises, How 
do changes originate in the world at all? Does the world as a whole 
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initiate activity in certain parts of itself in order that its unity of 
purpose may be destroyed for the moment, and in the next moment 
be restored again? What could the world, however, gain by such a 
process ? If the world has a singleness of meaning, or of purpose, 
and if this meaning rests in the world itself as a whole, and can only 
be destroyed and restored again by the activity of the world itself, 
then all reason for movement and change is removed; the world 
might keep its singleness of meaning or of purpose in eternal 
immobility, for it gains nothing by change. If, on the other hand, 
change is initiated in parts of the world, independently of the world 
as a whole, and if the world has to react upon these changes in order 
to restore singleness of meaning in itself, then the activity of indi- 
vidual things can claim an independence of the activity of the whole, 
and singleness of activity is destroyed despite unity of meaning, 
seeing that we now have activity initiated in things and activity 
initiated in the whole, both facing one another. In short, Lotze does 
not succeed in showing how the whole has given reality to the parts, 
or to single objects. In the latter part of the work Mr Thomas has 
some suggestive things to say about value judgments and their 
relation to reality. Through the medium of value judgments, Lotze 
sought to see a thing fulfilling the law of its being; and, in order to 
conceive of value as objectively realised in things, he looked upon the 
law of a thing’s behaviour as the principle of its reality. But when he 
came to determine what value is, he was constrained to describe 
it as a state of blessedness subsisting in a community of spirits. 
And thus, in the end, he was left with the old antagonism between 
a realm of nature and a realm of spirit—an antagonism which he 
was never able to heal. Mr Thomas has written a book that will 
certainly be useful to students of Lotze. But it is a pity he did not 
read over the proof-sheets more carefully ; there are numerous errors 
in spelling and construction that ought to have been corrected. 

Two interesting volumes of essays call for notice. Professor J. B. 
Baillie’s Studies in Human Nature (London : G. Bell & Sons, 1921) 
are not intended to support any of the familiarly accepted theories, 
whether of idealism or realism. On the one hand, the idealistic 
elaboration of a theory of a completed and perfect universe,“ all 
inclusive and harmonious,”’ leaves, he thinks, too little for the creative 
spirit of man to do; while, on the other hand, a realistic exposition of 
the world in a way which treats human suffering and human ends as 
derivative or secondary leaves for man nothing worth doing. The 
defects of such one-sided theories will best be avoided by following 
the path of what Sidgwick used to call critical common sense, and by 
holding to the natural solidarity of human experience to which it 
clings. Professor Baillie’s main object would appear to be to determine 
the function of thought or intellect in human life, and its relation to 
other mental activities. He insists that the complex individuality of 
man is the best clue to the nature of reality, and not intellectual 
activity alone. Thought, he urges, is in fact always affected and 
influenced by other factors of our mental life—the striving attitude, 
the emotional attitude we take up to the object considered, ete. If 
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the philosopher would have nature and human life expressed in terms 
of reason, consistent and complete, then the recent appalling calamity 
in our history is sufficient to convince us that in the cosmic ordering 
of human life the Spirit of the World must have something else to do 
than to be reasonable as we count reasonableness. Possibly not 
reasonableness but dramatic completeness may be the chief unifying 
quality of man’s life. ‘‘ Human life is not a scientific enterprise, nor 
the universe a mere riddle for philosophers.”” Not even physical 
nature offers up its whole secret to the human intellect. No one who 
has seen a summer sunrise transform the rocks and hills will ever 
imagine that the full significance of the scene is reserved for the text- 
books of the geologist or the cosmology of the philosopher. Know- 
ledge is but one channel of satisfaction for the mind. The state of 
emotion likewise, for example, contributes to our consciousness of the 
real. Where there is emotion, conscious kinship stands revealed, and 
thus in this experience we have not merely a state of the individual’s 
life but a characteristic of the real world. The chief difficulty I feel 
- in Professor Baillie’s argument is that, though he maintains intellectual 
activity involves emotion and effort, he seems perpetually to lose 
sight of the fact that emotion and effort involve intellectual activity. 
Art and religion are surely not outcomes of emotion devoid of thought. 
Professor Josiah Royce’s Fugitive Essays, edited, with an introduction, 
by Dr J. Loewenberg (Harvard University Press, 1920), contain much 
that one is glad to have rescued from oblivion, especially the papers on 
“* Schiller’s Ethical Studies,” ‘‘ The Practical Significance of Pessi- 
mism,” ‘‘ Pessimism and Modern Thought,” “George Eliot as a 
Religious Teacher,” and ‘‘ The Problem of Paracelsus.” With the 
exception of the last three in the book, all the essays here collected are 
the early fruits of Royce’s literary activity ; and, as there will pro- 
bably be no biography written of the author, it is hoped that his early 
essays may contribute to an understanding of his personality. As 
the editor says, there are present in them the earnestness, the sincerity, 
the humility and the reverence, so characteristic of all his thinking 
and writing. 

The translation by Mr H. L. Brose of Professor Hermann Weyl’s 
great work on Space-Time-Matter (London : Methuen, 1922) places 
within the reach of English readers the most systematic presentation 
of the scientific theory of relativity that has yet been written. The 
treatment of the Tensor Calculus, by means of which the author thinks 
it is alone possible to express adequately the physical knowledge 
under discussion, occupies a relatively large amount of space. The 
book consists of four chapters, the first dealing with Euclidean space, 
the second with Riemann’s geometry, the third with the special theory 
of relativity, and the fourth with the general theory. In the last 
chapter the author propounds a new theory of his own, which repre- 
sents an attempt to derive from what he calls world-geometry not 
only gravitational but also electro-magnetic phenomena. Attention 
should be drawn to the able and lucid article by Mr J. E. Turner 
(Mind, January 1922) on “ Scientific Relativity.” Mr Turner shows 
conclusively what has more than once been contended in these pages. 
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that the scientific theory has no bearing whatsoever on the philo- 
sophic problem of the relation between mind and reality. It is not 
the “‘ mind of the observer ” that is directly concerned by either the 
special or general form of the theory; it is merely his velocity, or 
rather the velocity (or its equivalent) of his reference-system. The 
writer emphasises the significance of the limiting case of observers in 
one reference-system who obtain, therefore, identical results. In the 
first place, this identity, he points out, proves quite definitely that 
those discordances in the content of our experience, from which so 
many sweeping philosophic conclusions have recently been drawn, 
are due to nothing except either (a) differences in the velocities, not 
of the observers, as conscious observers, but of their physical systems 
of reference, or (b) certain conditions (again physical) whose nature, 
though as yet far from being understood, nevertheless presents aspects 
which have abstract mathematical equivalents. Such discordances 
can, then, only have a bearing on the problem of the nature of know- 
ledge, or of experience, or of reality, if we are prepared to base our 
epistemology on the rate at which we happen to be moving, or on 
gravitational potentials. And, in the second place, the identity in 
question constitutes what all scientists accept as “‘ absolute ’—namely 
the invariable Eigenraumzeit of observers with identical velocity. Mr 
Turner might, in fact, have gone further. Those who maintain it to 
be an outcome of mathematical relativity to introduce subjectivism 
into physical science have grossly misunderstood the theory itself. 
They suppose that each observer must have one and only one system 
of reference and that no two observers can have an identical system 
of reference. But what the theory of relativity implies is just the 
opposite—namely, that each observer may have several systems of 
reference, and several observers may have an identical system of 
reference. Mention should also be made of a thoughtful article by 
Professor A. L. Hammond on “‘ Appearance and Reality in the Theory 
of Relativity ” (Phil. R., November 1921). ‘‘ Whether there is abso- 
lute space, time or motion, I am sure,” writes Professor Hammond, 
“TI do not certainly know; but I do know that if there be, still 
measurement of them would be as relative as Einstein demonstrates.” 
Some of our readers will like to be informed of the excellent account 
of the Quantum theory by Fritz Reiche: Die Quantentheorie, ihr 
Ursprung und ihre Entwicklung (Berlin : Springer, 1921), an English 
translation of which is already announced by Messrs Methuen. 

In an article on “‘ The External World ”’ (Mind, October 1921), 
Professor C. D. Broad discusses the work which has been done during 
the last few years on the problem of the relation between a physical 
object and what are called its sensible appearances. He confines him- 
self, however, to work which has proceeded on certain lines—from the 
assumption, namely, that whenever we judge that something appears 
to us to have the quality q there must be an object with which we 
are acquainted which really does have the quality q, this object being 
the sensum. First of all, he examines the arguments to prove that 
sensa are mental, in the sense of being presentations, and finds that. 
though plausible, those arguments are inconclusive. Then he passes 
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to the question of how sensa are related to physical objects. Accord- 
ing to the view he is concerned with, physical objects are conditions 
of our sensa. But we have to ask, What exactly is meant by this 
phrase “‘ conditions’? In the first place, what is it that processes in 
physical objects and in our own bodies condition ? Do they produce 
the sensa? Ordo they cause us to become aware of sensa that already 
exist ? Or do they both produce and make us aware of them? The 
difficulties which Professor Broad discerns in each of these three alter- 
natives, those which he calls the creative theory, the selective theory, 
and the mixed theory respectively, only strengthens, I think, the doubt 
one feels as to the legitimacy of the assumption that lies at the basis 
of them all. In the same number of Mind, Professor Alexander 
replies to Professor Broad’s critique of his Gifford Lectures on Space, 
Time, and Deity. ‘* The one thing,” he says, “‘ which disappointed me 
in Mr Broad’s articles was that he does not appear to realise that for 
me the doctrine of the categories, taken along with the notion of 
Space-Time, is central; and this failure of insight affects his criticism 
of me when he discusses my account of Space-Time.” What he has 
tried, he tells us, to do is, assuming Space-Time to be the foundation 
of the universe, to point out what the experienced features of Space- 
Time are which are the categories. Professor R. Wood Sellars is 
likewise concerned with our knowledge of the external world in his 
article ‘“‘ Concerning ‘ Transcendence’ and ‘ Bifurcation’ ”’ (Mind, 
January 1922). He contends that a physical thing is an object only 
in the sense that it is made an object by the percipient organism. 
That is what “ object ’ in this case means. By its very nature and 
situation it is outside the individual’s experience-complex, though 
not outside the reach of knowledge as a claim or reference. The 
‘* object ” of intuition, on the other hand, the datum, the appearance, 
is within experience. There is, therefore, no contradiction in the 
thought of a transcendent object. Perception is the natural identi- 
fication of object of intuition and object of response, or the assign- 
ment of the one object to the other. The existent which is selected 
as the object of reference has its own determinate nature. It is a 
patterned or ordered stuff. And in the cognitive idea (the object of 
intuition) there is a reproduced identity of pattern or order in the 
dimensions of space and time. Thus there is an identity between 
cognitive idea and object, an identity of understood pattern with the 
pattern of the physical existent. The mistake to be avoided is to 
think of something as passing back and forth between mind and thing. 
In the January number of Mind, there is the first part of an account 
of “‘ The Philosophical Researches of Meinong ”’ by the present writer. 
I deal in detail with Meinong’s early Hume-Studien, in which he was 
concerned with the nature of abstraction and of relation, and I show 
how he gradually came to recognise the distinction between the “ con- 
tent ” (Inhalt) of an act of apprehension and the “ object ” (Gegen- 
stand) of that act, as also how he gradually freed himself from the 
assumption that relations must be regarded as products of mental 
activity. In the latter part of the article, I trace the way by which 
Meinong attained to the elaboration of what he called Gegenstands- 
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theorie. Mr Louis A. Reid, in an article on ‘“‘ Correspondence and 
Coherence ” (Phil. R., January 1922), tries to exhibit certain flaws 
both in the correspondence and in the coherence views of truth, and 
to suggest a view of the nature of judgment by means of which some 
at least of these flaws may be avoided. Thought in judgment cannot, 
he contends, be disentangled from that existence of which it is the 
thought. It is only by artificially attempting to disentangle the 
object from thought and regarding thought apart, as mere psychical 
existence like feeling, that we raise difficulties about judgment. 
Thoughts, ideas, are just different in nature from feelings because 
they do refer, do go out beyond themselves, as mental, to reality 
beyond the knowing mind. 

We are glad to see a translation of Professor Giovanni Gentile’s 
Teoria generale dello Spirito come Aito puro, the third edition of which 
appeared in 1920. The translation is entitled The Theory of Mind as 
Pure Act, and is made by Professor H. W. Carr (London : Macmillan, 
1922). I doubt whether il pensiero pensato and il pensiero pensante 
(iv. 7) become intelligible in English when rendered thought thought 
and thought thinking. What Gentile means is the distinction between 
a content thought about and the process of thinking. There are 
several errors in the translation. One unfortunate instance is on 
p. 29, where Gentile is made to say that Spinoza ‘‘ opposed idea and 
res, mens, and corpus, but he was not therefore able to think that ordo 
et connexio idearum idem est ac ordo et connexio rerum.” What Gentile 
actually does say is that Spinoza “‘ was not thereby precluded from 
thinking ” that which, as a matter of fact, he asserts. A translation 
has also appeared by Louis Simon of Professor Richard Semon’s im- 
portant work The Mneme (London : G. Allen & Co., 1921). I trust 
it will be followed by a translation of Semon’s perhaps more important 
work Die mnemischen Empfindungen, which was published in 1909. 

The final volume (vol. xii.) of Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 1921) contains several contri- 
butions of philosophical value, especially Professor A. E. Taylor’s 
very suggestive treatment of ‘“‘ Theism,” Professor Broad’s acute 
article on ‘“‘ Time,” particularly useful just now, and Professor John 
Laird’s discussion of the nature of “‘ Will.’’ Professor Taylor writes : 
“ Prayer and adoration need no more justification than the questioning 
attitude towards things which leads to science, or the impulse to make 
things of beauty which leads to art, or the desire to do right which 
leads to morality. It is not for nothing that man, as the Greeks said, 
is the only animal who has a god. If we look at the matter from this 
point of view, we may fairly say that the Stoic appeal to the consensus 
gentium, though no formal demonstration, still contains a thought 
which goes to the very root of things.” 

: G. Dawes Hicks. 


University CoLLEGE, LoNnpDoNn. 
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Painted Windows: A Study in Religious Personality. By A Gentle- 
man with a Duster.—London: Mills & Boon, 1921. 


My first impulse after reading this remarkable book, at once so 
flattering to egoism, so humbling to pride, so rousing to thought, 
and so agreeable to the literary sense, was one of thankfulness that 
a God exists who knows us as we really are. Perhaps my fellow- 
subjects—a word doubly appropriate, since the Gentleman not only 
uses us as themes for exposition, but handles us rather autocratically 
—will join me in this act of praise ; though one of them has recently 
stated, in a letter I have seen in print, that he finds it difficult to 
join in religious exercises with heretics of my colour. At all events 
I like to think that others of the Twelve besides myself have laid 
this book down with the words “‘ thank God” on their lips, and 
for the same reason that prompted them in me. 

In what he has to say about myself the Gentleman with a Duster 
has attributed to me good qualities which, most emphatically, I 
do not possess. On the other side, whether through charity or 
blindness I know not, he has overlooked—but as to what he has 
overlooked the less said the better. Perhaps my testimony on 
these points is not conclusive; nevertheless, I feel constrained to 
give it. I do not claim to know everything about myself; but I 
know more than the Gentleman does, and I say he is wrong. And 
if he is wrong with me, who am the least of painted windows, is he 
likely to be right about the others—about great East Windows, 
in which everything is represented from Genesis to Revelation ? 
But God knows; and who among the Twelve but would rather 
be condemned by God for being what he is than praised by any 
Gentleman on earth for being what he is not? Indeed, the Gentle- 
man has given us a new argument for the existence of God. No, 
not a new argument, but a new application of one of the oldest 
known to the suffering spirits of men: see the Book of Job. With- 
out a God to revise these judgments, to redust these dustings, the 
Universe would be intolerable. For God also wields a Duster, which 
winnows the chaff from the wheat, that it may be burned up with 
unquenchable fire. 

672 
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But though individual portraits may be out of drawing, or at least 
seem so to the persons portrayed, it can hardly be questioned that 
the group, taken as a whole, is a faithful picture of actual conditions. 
It is the picture of a theological sauve qui peut, in which each person 
appears to be going somewhere, the totality nowhere. In that sense 
the Gentleman has faithfully reproduced the impression which the 
religious leadership of the day makes on those who stand outside the 
sphere of its influence, and to a less extent on those who stand within. 
To the religious leaders themselves he has given a salutary reminder 
that the public is not taking them at their official valuation, as it 
stands in the Church or Chapel Directories, and is by no means ready 
to swallow everything that is presented on a Rabbinical spoon. On 
every page of this book we encounter the vigorous reactions of a 
critical laity, bold to retaliate when assaulted by D.D.’s of any 
denomination, and able to give as good as it gets, if not better. 
There was a time when laymen were almost at the mercy of clerics 
in the matter of religious belief. The layman had to take what he 
was offered by his parson, or go hungry in the alternative. That 
time is long past, and it looks as if the tables were turned. The 
higher authority pitches its claims nowadays, the more criticism it 
provokes, and neither the triple crown nor the Bishop’s mitre can 
save its wearer from becoming at any moment a corpus vile for 
psychological dissection and being publicly turned inside out. How 
authority can maintain itself under these conditions is a problem for 
those to solve whom it concerns. Meanwhile, control of the religious 
situation has clearly passed out of clerical hands, though not many 
clergymen and only the wisest of Bishops seem to have noticed the 
fact. It is lost, and little hope there is that it will be recovered by 
rebuilding the ancient ramparts, valid against the artillery they were 
designed to resist, but vulnerable at all points to the modern Duster, 
and likely, when they fall, to entomb their defenders in a deeper 
Dust. The effect, for example, of teaching Noah’s Ark under clerical 
sanction is no longer, as once it would have been, to increase believers 
in Noah’s Ark, but to increase disbelievers, and therewith to discredit 
the clerical sanction in matters of greater importance. This trans- 
forms the whole problem of religious leadership. What avails it for 
the Church to produce leaders unless the World provides them, when 
produced, with followers? Who is to lead in an age when Gentlemen 
respond to the leaders by giving them a dusting? Obviously the 
centre of the problem has shifted. Neither the Gentleman with a 
Duster, nor the lay reaction which he represents, is easy to lead, and 
I prophesy trouble to anyone who tries to lead either him or it. Had 
he been born in the Dark Ages, and were he a man of less mettle, 
any one of the Twelve might, on pains taken, have secured him as 
a follower. But he was not born in the Dark Ages; and there lies 
the trouble. Indeed, I cannot help thinking that the great kindness 
with which he treats me in this book is due to the fact that I have 
never tried to lead him, never given him the faintest hint, either by 
wearing lawn sleeves like his Bishops, or by claiming apostolic suc- 
cession like Dr Orchard, or by raising a flag like Mr Bramwell 
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Booth, that I wished him to follow me. Had I done so he would 
have applied his Duster upon me to a very different tune. I find 
him a tough subject, and behind him, backing him up and applauding 
him, I see millions of subjects as tough as himself, or tougher. 
Nor can I construct the kind of religious leader the Gentleman 
would consent to follow. I have taken Dean Inge, and Bishop 
Henson, and Father Knox, and others of my fellow-victims, and tried 
to modify each in turn so as to fit the Gentleman’s exact requirements 
in the way of leadership, touching them up, so to speak, by the hints 
he himself has given for their improvement. I am convinced he 
would follow none of them, not even when doctored according to 
his own prescription. Whom then, does he follow? He must follow 
somebody. All Gentlemen do, whether they wield the Duster or 
submit to the Dusting. 

To me it is a new experience to find myself joined in one group 
with so many personalities important to the religious world. It is 
not often that an outsider can refer to himself and an Arch- 
bishop, not to speak of several Bishops, as “‘ we ’’—and that with 
a certain feeling of camaraderie, due to the Gentleman’s free way of 
handling us. History will not forget that we Twelve all stood up 
in a row for the Gentleman with a Duster, which he sometimes 
exchanges for a gun, to shoot at us. I do not know whether the 
Eleven (which, by the way, involves me in an uncomfortable 
designation) will thank the Gentleman for making this kind of con- 
tribution to the Union of the Churches. But made it unquestionably 
he has. Beneath the differences that divide us he has discovered 
a link or common element—the presence, namely, in each of us of 
something which needs a thorough cleaning-up. The Bishop of 
Manchester may object as he will to joining Unitarians in acts of 
prayer and worship; but neither he nor the Unitarian can prevent 
himself being wiped down with the same Duster which has just 
been applied to the other. It is a notable sign of the times. In 
this book the Duster becomes a bond of union between Christians 
who think themselves compromised before God by worshipping Him 
in each other’s company; and differences, which seem of immense 
importance to institutions whose vested interests depend on their 
being maintained, become things at which wise men can smile. We 
are companions in misfortune, shipwrecked mariners all afloat on 
the same raft. Or, changing the figure once more, may we not 
say that Painted Images which, in their undusted condition, seemed 
to frown at one another across the gloom of emptying churches, 
alter their expression under the sprightly application of the Duster 
and begin to exchange friendly nods? On this ground alone I am 
disposed to think that the Gentleman merits Mr Chesterton’s descrip- 
tion of him as a great public servant. I look upon him as a brilliant 
host who has given us Twelve a party, introducing every man to his 
neighbour, and putting us on the best of terms with one another, if 
not always with him ; and that, too, in an age when but for his kindly 
intervention some of us would have remained strangers for ever. 
How pleasant a thing it would be if the Twelve, on the strength of 
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this introduction, were to form a Club or Symposium, and dine 
together once a month ! 

These things, no doubt, would be more appropriately said by one 
whose theology was more respectable than mine. Certainly it is 
not for me to say that the mutual acquaintance thus brought into 
being by an ingenious hand will be kept up. Experience has taught 
me not to force the pace at this point. 

As to my theology, I have to confess that I recognise as much of 
it in the concluding chapter, where the Gentleman gives us his own, 
as I do in the chapter he devotes to me. In dealing with what I 
think about these things he has had but scanty data to build upon; for 
in late years I have fallen into the habit of talking about my theology 
in public not as much as I can but as little as I need. I cannot 
persuade myself that the universe exists for the purpose of providing 
theologians with problems, or preachers with subjects for sermons. 
There are indeed falser views of the universe than this, but none 
which shows less reverence for its majestic secrets. God and Christ 
have been too much talked about. They have been made into 
“copy,” and cheapened. I have had somewhat exceptional oppor- 
tunities of observing that there are no topics of human thought 
about which so many foolish things are said, or even believed, and 
none upon which it is more difficult to speak wisely ; and so I have 
learnt to be cautious in tampering with the tremendous mystery on 
the edge of which I know myself to be living. In a sense I could 
be content to leave it alone, though, unlike the Agnostic, I perceive 
that it never leaves me alone for an instant, never ceases its play 
on the manifold keyboards of life, senses, intellect, imagination, 
and heart, evoking thereby the mystery named consciousness, so 
that deep answers unto deep, and the two make music together; 
the essence of the matter being that wherever there is a soul in dark- 
ness, obstruction, or misery, there, also, is a power that can enlighten, 
liberate, and help. So far as I can observe, this power is indifferent 
to the names by which it is called (the chief point of our disputes) ; 
it does not even ask to be spelt with a capital P; its action seems 
unconditioned by that or any such trifle, often proving itself mightiest 
to save in men who give it no name at all. How we paint the 
“windows ” matters but little. The light shines clearest through 
the windows that are not painted at all. And these are to be 
found in every human soul. 

Still, when all has been said, I am not quite clear as to what the 
Gentleman means by calling us “ Painted Windows.” I am not 
even clear whether he intends that term to apply to us or to his book. 
Is he painting us himself? In that case he should call himself the 
Gentleman with the Brush. Or is he merely rubbing off the dust 
from paintings done by other hands? The motto from Lowell, on 
his title-page, supports the latter hypothesis. There we are plainly in 
a house of stained-glass windows, already finished and in position. 
Yet, even so, things are not quite on.all-fours. For the motto 
speaks of the “painted images of saints and martyrs.” Now, there 
is not a martyr in the lot of us; while, as to the saints, the nearest 
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approach to the picture of one is that given of Miss Maude Royden, 
though even here the approximation is not sufficiently close to 
offend anybody. So the point must remain obscure as to precisely 
what kind of a fellowship the Gentleman’s Duster has established 
among us—the fellowship of men whom he has created anew, or the 
fellowship of men whom he has only cleaned up. But a fellowship 
of some sort most unquestionably there is. And for that, I say 
again—thank God! The cause of religious unity would advance if 
we could manage, all Twelve, to say it together. L. P. Jacks. 


OxFORD. 





Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion. By Baron 
Friedrich von Higel—London and Toronto: J. M. Dent & 
Sons, 1921.—Pp. xviii+ 308. 


Baron voN HUGEL’s new volume on the great subject in which he 
has so long shown himself a master is a particularly difficult work 
to review. Like other books by the same author, it has a subtly 
intimate and self-revealing character, and the personality revealed 
has a quiet charm, a fragrance redolent at once of deep thought, 
intense earnestness, simple humility, high courtesy, and genuine 
humour before which “ criticism” seems indecently out of place. 
For my own part, I find the author’s significant sayings about the 
Christian life pregnant with matter most provocative of long and 
grave meditation, but, as for criticism, I had almost as lief undertake 
to “ criticise’ the Imitatio. Not all works which profess to deal 
with the “ philosophy of religion ” conduce to “ growth in grace.” 
Many of them tend to diminish what grace their reader has, some- 
times by the superficiality of their philosophy, sometimes by the 
want of “intensity ’ in their “ religion,” or again by an unpleasing 
tone of apologetic bellicosity. The readers of Eternal Life will hardly 
need to be told that a book by Baron von Hiigel exhibits none of 
these unpleasant features. There is no superficialising of religion, no 
cutting down of the Christian life to make it fit the framework of 
a hastily run-up metaphysical scheme, and no blinking of the 
tremendous difficulties which beset our thought when we try to 
do full justice to the whole rich and complex message and claim of 
Christ and the Church. The result is a work which no one who 
takes Christianity seriously can afford to ignore, and which, in the 
unpretentious guise of a collection of detached addresses and essays, 
has more to teach than a whole library of systematic treatises of the 
average type. Perhaps the author has already provided the best 
“review ’’ of his own work in the Preface, where he puts together the 
main points of the doctrine which pervades his book. At any rate, 
it is hard for anyone who feels so completely in sympathy with the 
tone of these papers as the writer of the present notice to attempt 
an appreciation which would add much to, or differ much in 
standpoint from, the author’s own account of them. This must 
be my apology for confining myself to the lesser task of indicating 
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the respects in which Baron von Hiigel’s presentation of the case 
for Christianity strikes me as peculiarly wholesome for these times. 
The essays themselves fall naturally into the three groups indi- 
cated in the table of contents. The first three deal with problems 
not specific to Christianity, but raised by any serious theism; the 
next three with certain fundamental issues connected with the teach- 
ing of Jesus, and requiring to be faced by any religious body which 
is Christian in the general sense of making Jesus the centre of the 
devotional life and his teaching fundamental for our thought about 
God ; the last four with matters that have to do with “ institutional 
religion” and the attitude of “Catholicism” in particular, as con- 
trasted with “ sectarianism ”’ or “individualism.” It hardly needs 
to be said that in all three sections the tone is at once that of a firm 
and earnest believer in the one Catholic Church, and indeed in the 
one Church under the guidance of the Apostolic See, as the only 
medium in which the highest type of religion can fully flourish, and 
of a Christian in charity with all mankind and a ripe scholar, anxious 
to recognise and even to insist on the real value for the soul of the 
forms of religion which are regarded as lower than the highest, even 
down to the poorest of them, and the varieties of Christianity, such 
as intense sectarianism and individualistic quietism, which are 
commonly conjoined with unreasonable or even bitter animus against 
everything that savours of Catholicism and institutionalism. In 
the essays of the first group there are two thoughts specially stressed 
which seem to me to be especially timely. The first, which recurs 
also repeatedly throughout the whole volume, is that God, the object 
of religious faith and adoration, the abiding and perfect reality, is all 
through the history of humanity primarily not something inferred but 
something given in direct contact and apprehension. Not only have 
men, as St Paul said, always been feeling after God, “if haply they 
might find him”; more than that, the feeling hands have never 
been left merely empty. They have always closed on something 
real, and it is just this overwhelming sense of the reality towched— 
a sense as genuine as that of physical contact with rock or tree— 
which makes it impossible that religion should ever be sublimated 
away into a metaphysical speculation. This seems to me a position 
no less timely than true. It is the sound kernel in the old theory, 
so often presented in fantastical forms, that revelation—the outward 
movement of God disclosing himself to his creatures—is essential to 
all religion, and that the “ original revelation ” lies behind all the 
world’s creeds. It is one of the advantages of the present philo- 
sophical recoil from mere “ idealism ”’ that it enables us to do justice 
to this conviction. Most of those who are most eager to advertise 
themselves as “‘ new realists’ seem to have little, if any, belief in 
the reality of God, but their own main philosophical tenet should 
point onward to a theistic conclusion. The fault of the thorough- 
going “‘ idealists ’’ in cosmology, as would now, perhaps, be generally 
agreed, is that they insist on making the external word a “ con- 
struction,” a “‘ projection ”’ outwards of purely subjective experiences, 
a thing of inference and hypothesis. What some of us, who were 
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brought up in this tradition, have had to learn with a certain reluct- 
ance, is that the bodily world is a thing given from the first, not a 
thing made or inferred from what is not itself. But it is equally 
certain that no account of the “ religious consciousness ”’ will be 
more than a ludicrous caricature of the facts unless it emphasises 
the point that from the first God, the perfect and abiding reality, 
on which our fleeting and mutable being depends, who at once 
supports it and contrasts with it, is given as objective too, and that 
the piquancy and tension of the religious life depends precisely on 
this givenness. Of course neither the bodily world nor God is origin- 
ally given at first in any definiteness. The former, as James tells 
us, is to the baby a “ buzzing, blooming confusion ”’ ; but the confusion 
is none the less given as a genuine reality of which our later experi- 
ence and knowledge is an articulation. And so it is too with the 
ens realissimum. A second valuable thought is the thought dwelt on 
specially in the first essay, that on “ Responsibility in Religious 
Belief,” illustrated powerfully in the second, that on “ Religion and 
Illusion,” and “ Religion and Reality,” by a searching examination 
of Feuerbach, and recurrent in the fourth paper, ‘‘ Preliminaries to 
Religious Belief.’ I would specially advise all readers to ponder 
and ponder again this last writing, a letter of wise and tender counsel 
to a mother shaken in theistic belief by the suffering and death of 
her infant daughter. It cannot too often be insisted on, in these 
days of cheap and easy acceptance or rejection of beliefs of every 
sort, that we really are responsible for our faith, for what we believe, 
as well as for what we do. ‘“ It is our sins,” after all, as T. H. Green 
said, which “‘keep us from God”; and it is precisely the want of 
docility, the lack of the humility which is ready to learn the lessons 
of life from every quarter and holds all the doors of the mind open, 
which keeps us from truth about God, precisely as it also keeps us 
from truth about his creatures. It is to be hoped also that, for those 
who will ponder the pages of this letter with the teachable mind, 
its writer will once for all have slain the two dangerous illusions that 
Christianity, because it is true, has somehow “ explained” the 
presence of evil in the world; or, on the other hand, that because it 
has not explained the presence of evil, it is not true. As Baron von 
Hiigel says, Christianity has not “explained” evil; it has done 
something better. It has taught countless souls to face it at its 
worst, to overcome it, and make it the occasion for the development 
of more abounding good which, but for that occasion, would never 
have been. 

In the second division of the book the main pervading thought 
is that the fundamental contrast in the Christian conception of the 
world is not that of good with evil or of redemption with sin, but 
that of supernatural or eternal good with merely natural or temporal 
good. This seems to me fundamentally true. The work of Christ 
becomes a stunted thing when one declines from regarding it, with 
St Thomas, as the raising of nature to supernature, and thinks of it 
merely, in the fashion of the Puritan, as the redemption of men from 
sin. That opens the way both to the unfortunate over-moralising 
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of our interpretation of the world which turns the Christian into the 
*unco’ guid,” and to the despising of science and art as “ secular” 
affairs. The saner conception is that God’s work in and for man 
is the ‘“‘ supernaturalising ” of nature by grace, which means the 
development of devotion to the great “ideals,” those of the man who 
is prepared to live and die for science and art or for a “ cause,” no 
less than those which are specific to the great saint. There is nothing 
better in Baron von Hiigel’s book than the width of vision with which 
he insists on the necessity for the complete life that nature and 
“‘ supernature ” should be integrated in it, and on the delicacy of 
the problems which the adjustment raises as the great reason why 
it is so “‘ hard ”’ to be true to the whole Christian ideal. (Incidentally 
this leads to a touching defence, and I think a triumphant one, of 
the Church’s wisdom in discriminating between those who have the 
special vocation to follow the “‘ counsels of perfection ” and the average 
run of humanity, as against those who would simplify the problem 
by having just one level for all.) In the first of the three essays con- 
tained in this division we have a really profound study of the signifi- 
cance of the apocalyptic element in the teaching of our Lord. It 
is to the writer’s credit that he will not make things easy for himself 
by the tempting method of making either the whole teaching or none 
of it apocalyptic. He takes the evidence of the Gospels fairly as it 
stands, pointing as it does to a steady increase in the prominence 
of apocalyptic elements as our Lord’s career on earth draws to its 
end. Then comes the real issue. It is indispensable to Christianity 
that its Master should be the unique Son of God, the full and final 
revelation of the mind of God, so far as it can be disclosed to us. 
Yet Jesus unmistakably foretold his own imminent return as the 
Judge, and the event was otherwise; and precisely because it was 
otherwise the conception of the Catholic Church is already in the 
apostolic age substituted for that of the kingdom preached by Jesus. 
What are we to say, then, as Christians, of his inerrancy? Baron von 
Hiigel grapples with the difficulty, and, in my opinion, with success ; 
but perhaps what is even more admirable than his solution is the 
candour which leads him to insist on stating the problem as frankly 
as he had already stated the difficulty about the helplessness of 
Christianity to “‘ account for” evil. Students of philosophy will 
perhaps find the essay on “The Specific Genius of Christianity,” 
dealing with the work of Troeltsch, and containing a masterly restate- 
ment of St Thomas’s conception of the task of Christianity, the most 
attractive part of the whole book; but a wider popular interest 
attaches to the last of these three essays, which deals with the con- 
ceptions of heaven and hell. In principle, I take it, any serious 
‘thinker must agree with the author that the “ revolt against hell,” 
which takes the form of asserting that somehow everything will 
come right with everyone, is profoundly unethical, and that we cannot 
afford to ignore our Lord’s insistence on the abidingness of the con- 
sequences of choice. I am not sure, however, whether this convic- 
tion, which the author regards as what is essentially de fide in the 
belief in hell, can only be maintained in the special form he gives to 
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it. I suspect that most of those who have regarded the ultimate 
doom of the impenitent and incorrigible as absolute destruction have 
been quite serious in regarding themselves as insisting on “ abiding- 
ness ” of results, and I am not sure that the conviction is inconsistent 
even with some forms of a belief in the ultimate conversion of all 
souls. For it would at least be true that the soul converted to good 
at the long last would never be what it might have been if its resist- 
ance had not been so obstinate and so prolonged. And Baron von 
Hiigel’s own solution of the problem suggests a question. He holds, 
apparently, that since the vast majority of human beings die in 
infancy and unbaptised, without being actually spiritually awakened, 
their future must be an existence in “limbo,” where they enjoy 
“natural” good to the full and do not miss that other good of 
which they know nothing; the majority of the “ supernaturally 
awakened,” again, go at death to purgatory, and so, I presume, 
ultimately to paradise. His hell is thus for the few, and it might 
perhaps be asked whether this view is more obviously in accord with 
the utterances he quotes from the Gospels than some others which 
he rejects. But whatever we may think on that matter, it is a true 
service to protest emphatically against a kind of universalism which 
is as morally frivolous as it is fashionable. 

I have spoken at such length already that I am unable to do 
anything like justice to the essays in which Baron von Hiigel rightly 
defends the ideal of an all-inclusive Church and dwells, as against 
the spurious spiritualism which forgets the body and the subtle 
influence of body and bodily surroundings on the mind, on the value 
of institutional religion, sacraments, and cultus as true channels 
of divine grace. I can only remark that it is well to revive the 
thought of Cardinal de Lugo that sectaries, pagans, and others 
who achieve salvation outside the (visible) Church, do so not in spite 
of their fellowship with followers of their own religion, but in virtue 
of the way in which they have appropriated that in their own religion 
and worship which is really true and divine, and that it is a true 
insight of the same kind which reminds us that but for the community 
and its tradition, which is always there in the background, the great 
individualists would not themselves have existed. As the author 
says, George Fox may insist that all revelation comes direct without 
mediation from God to the individual soul of whom God is the “ inner 
light.”” But behind George Fox’s doctrine of the “inner light ” 
stands the Gospel of St John, the most “ institutional ” and “ sacra- 
mentarian ”’ writing of the New Testament. 

May I express my regret that in more than one respect, especially 
in the flimsiness of the binding, the outward form the publishers have 
bestowed on this admirable work is not worthy of it ? 

A. E. Taytor. 


UNIVERSITY oF St ANDREWS. 
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The Mysteries and Christianity. By the Rev. John Glasse, M.A., D.D., 
Minister-emeritus, Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh. Oliver & Boyd, 
1921.—Pp. 296. 


THE story of the origins of Christianity, like the story of what happens 
when we perceive any object, is the story of a land possession of which 
is passionately sought. And very naturally. For in it is involved 
the whole praxis of our higher life. In some sense all that we have 
come to hold dear through the Christian era runs back to the answer 
we give, one by one, to the question, ““ What think ye of Christ ?” 
Was he a miraculous Being who established a miraculous system by 
which his religion should be insinuated into the hearts of men? 
Or was he an exceptionally gifted hero of religion, supreme indeed 
among religious leaders, but not in any real sense unique? Again, 
was the system he established—supposing he did establish one—a 
closed compartment. to which few (if any) external forces could gain 
entrance ? Or was it, on the other hand, the product of historical 
forces, and in its turn the organ of transmission for what both brought 
it into the world and modified it continuously during its growth and 
maturity ? To questions such as these no unanimous reply is yet 
possible. 

The late Dr Glasse has attempted in the volume before us to 
indicate the sort of answer we should give. He was under no illusions 
about the adequacy of current Christianity to explain itself. ‘‘ One 
is apt to forget,” he writes, ‘that Liberal Protestantism is an ana- 
chronism as a representation of early Christianity. Jesus was not 
a cultured clergyman with modernist ideas. He belonged to His 
time, and to the spiritual ancestry of the Hebrew prophets. His 
Church was founded on their teaching, and while it was essentially 
ethical it was also distinctly apocalyptic” (p. 160). If Dr Glasse 
means by the last sentence that Jesus organised the Church which 
bears his name in history, and also that he himself shared the apoca- 
lyptic views of his age, he is mistaken in both these judgments. 
What is becoming gradually clearer, as criticism rolls away the mists 
of tradition, is that the Church grew and was not made, and that 
Jesus is far more truly described in Lord Morley’s phrase as “ the 
sublime mystic of the Galilean hills ” than as an apocalyptic herald. 
This latter rdle was played by John the Baptist, and this is why 
Jesus placed him outside the kingdom which was within. 

When, then, Dr Glasse proceeds to identify the aims and beliefs of 
Jesus with those of his Galilean followers, such as Simon the Zealot, 
he forgets what the earliest tradition did not forget, viz. that Peter 
was called a Satan by Jesus because he attributed to his Master his 
own Messianic views, and that when the disciples found at the arrest 
of Jesus that their Messianic hopes were vain they all forsook him 
and fled. We should do better to stick to Matthew Arnold’s formula : 
** Jesus infinitely above the heads of his reporters.” 

But, on the other hand, Dr Glasse is right in seeing, with most 
enlightened critics, that the main lines of the development of the 
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beliefs and practices of the Catholic Church were laid down, or at 
least were unconsciously determined, by St Paul. Through him and 
the Hellenistic circles, of which in the Church he was the most dis- 
tinguished representative, a little rift opened between the Jerusalem 
Church and the Churches of the Dispersion which grew into a yawning 
gulf in which the former was in the end plunged and lost. Hence 
the sacramentarian form of Christianity runs back not to Jerusalem 
for its ancestry, but to Antioch—to Paul and not to Peter. It may 
no doubt justify itself on other grounds, but it cannot claim the 
august authority of Jesus. On the other hand, the pure Evangelical 
faith is in no better case. It too can appeal to Paul, but hardly to 
Jesus. But both, when they shed their formal beliefs, and present 
their best and permanent treasures of love, worship, devotion, and 
humanity, are in the direct line of descent from Jesus. 

In one respect Dr Glasse’s work is distinctly disappointing. He 
devotes 127 pages to a description of the mysteries of Eleusis, of 
Cybele, Isis, and Mithra, and another 100 pages to a delineation of 
Durkheim’s theories of primitive religions, but he nowhere attempts 
to show in any detail where and how any of these reappear in Christi- 
anity. Indeed, he would have done better had he placed the section 
on primitive religions at the beginning of his book, and before the 
section on the Mysteries, and then attempted to show how the two 
had reappeared in fundamental Christianity. Even had he essayed 
to do this he would have left half told the full story. Was it not an 
Oxford Head who once declared historical Christianity to be “‘ a pagan 
myth with a Stoic ethic’? The influence of the Mysteries has indeed 
been widely discussed, but the influence of the Stoic philosophy has 
not yet found its sacer vates. 

In any case, Dr Glasse’s disquisitions will help to swell the volume 
of belief that current Paganism profoundly modified the Jewish 
strain which was inevitable to a religion whose earliest exponents 
were Jews brought up on the Law and the Prophets. Perhaps we 
ought to add that so profound was the nature of the God-man, and 
so wide his aims, that the truths he taught are yet but seen as in a 
glass darkly. Perhaps the best wine has been kept to the last, and 
the end is not yet. W. F. Gerxre-Coss. 


LONDON. 





Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality. By Lewis Richard 
Farnell. (Gifford Lectures for 1920).—Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1921. 


It is hardly too much to say that the above work is the most impor- 
tant in English, within the sphere of Greek religion, since the com- 
pletion of the same author’s Cults of the Greek States in 1909. Indeed, 
for any who like the present reviewer value sound learning and a 
wise suspension of judgment on doubtful points above any ingenuity 
of theory, however attractive at first sight, its only serious com- 
petitors are the other works by the same author which have appeared in 
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the interval. It deals with a subject which, by reason of the obscurity 
and imperfection of much of the material and the inadequacy of our 
knowledge of several important periods of Greek history, must neces- 
sarily give much scope for conjecture and for intelligent differences 
of opinion. Again and again we have a group of facts susceptible 
of several different explanations ; and to choose between these, or 
if need be to reject them all as unlikely, is a task which calls for a 
combination of profound scholarship and inborn good sense not 
often to be found. 

Since the great, if one-sided, work of Rohde called attention to 
certain aspects of the religion of ancient Greece, numerous scholars, 
British and foreign, have either in special treatises or incidentally 
in works of a wider scope applied a variety of hypotheses to the 
elucidation of those cults which do not come within the range of the 
ordinary “Olympian” worship. Frazer’s enormous learning has 
shown what could be done by applying the known and supposed 
facts about the cult of vegetation-deities to the phenomena in question; 
Kitrem from one point of view, Ridgeway from another, have given 
us a rehabilitation of the Spencerian deduction of all or most forms of 
worship from funeral rites or reverence for the dead ; Miss Harrison’s 
later work has drawn upon the fruitful ideas of Durckheim and his 
collaborators ; and there are still not wanting books, often learned 
and ingenious enough, whose authors appear to suppose either that 
totemism will explain everything, even for countries which have never 
been shown to possess it, or that, as Macrobius and certain of his 
authorities thought, well-nigh all deities may be reduced to the sun. 
We have had the heroes of Greek cult resolved into faded gods, 
totemic or sacred animals, Sondergétter, and other interesting things, 
or explained away as mere excrescences of misunderstood ritual ; 
and, on the other hand, we find here and there some stout champion 
of their historicity who, like M. P. Foucart, proclaims them and all 
their doings perfectly credible, with a little allowance here and there 
for pardonable exaggeration. 

It is strange that amid all this confusion of ideas so few have been 
found to emphasise, what Dr Farnell justly lays great stress upon, 
the fact that we are dealing, not with one problem, but with many ; 
that the content. of the word jpws in its classical usage is really very 
complex; and that it is, at least, a priori highly unlikely that any 
one explanation ever could be found for all that it covers, or even for 
the majority of the ideas and usages involved. 

With a thoroughness which is popularly supposed to be peculiarly 
German, the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford has collected every passage 
he could find in ancient literature and in inscriptions bearing upon the 
subject, and has also paid due attention to the material, important 
enough but often perilously uncertain of interpretation, furnished by 
coins and other works of art. Post-war conditions, as he explains in 
his preface, have prevented him from presenting the results of his 
search in full; but a reference is given to every passage of any import- 
ance, in a list occupying twenty-four closely printed pages, and many 
passages are discussed at length in the text. 
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Examining his material, Dr Farnell distinguishes no fewer than 
seven “types or classes of heroes and heroines: (a) the hieratic 
type . . . whose name or legend suggests a cult-origin; (b) sacral 
heroes or heroines associated with a particular divinity, as apostles, 
priests, or companions; (ec) heroes who are also gods, but with a 
secular legend, such as Herakles . . .; (d) culture and functional 
heroes. . .; (e) epic heroes of entirely human legend; ( f ) geographi- 
cal, genealogical, and eponymous heroes and heroines, transparent 
fictions for the most part, such as Messene and Lakedaimon; (g) 
historic and real personages ”’ (p. 29). He admits that “ the cate- 
gories may sometimes overlap,” and it is obvious that some of them, 
especially (a) and (c), cannot be distinguished at a glance from each 
other, but require for their final assignment the trained eye of the 
expert. Yet it is hard to see how any less complicated classification 
could be made to fit the complicated facts; and in scholarship, as 
in art and music, there must come sooner or later a point at which 
the instinct of the expert is the only available criterion. 

The categories being so varied, it follows that the explanations 
of different cults vary widely. Thus Ikarios is most probably a 
priest-king of the most orthodox Frazerian type; Charila, again a 
Frazerian figure, doubling the réles of the fresh spring-daimon and 
its worn-out autumnal counterpart; Herakles is a man, whether 
originally real or imaginary, Asklepios very likely another such ; 
Aineias, on the other hand, dwindles to a mere eponym; Ariadne and 
Aristaios are genuine faded deities; while Dexion is simply what the 
Greeks of later times, or some of them, believed him to be, namely, the 
poet Sophokles. 

With all this the reviewer is in general agreement. It is inevitable 
that a detail here and there should appear doubtful ; thus the chapter 
on Sondergétter, while rightly rejecting Usener’s attempt to evolve 
the high gods from these shadowy figures, perhaps hardly gives them 
enough importance, or realises sufficiently that the absence of any 
very early evidence for their existence is natural enough in the case 
of spirits, belief in whom originates in no very advanced section of the 
population. 

This brings us to one of the few salient weaknesses of the book. 
Ready as he is to admit many convergent causes in the formation of the 
cults, Dr Farnell does not dwell enough upon—though he does mention 
—the circumstance that the Greeks of every period of which we know 
anything were a mixed people (on the very simplest possible hypo- 
thesis, a blend of Nordic invaders, Minoan-Mycenzan immigrants 
from Crete, and aboriginal homo Mediterraneus, and far more likely 
including several other strains), and that even if they had been 
ethnologically simple, the same race in the same generation is capable 
of producing all degrees of mentality from idiot to genius. Thus, 
while on one page (12) admitting that Homer is a doubtful witness for 
the feelings of the average Achaian of his day, on another (6) he sees 
no evidence of a cult of the dead (as opposed to tendance ; the differ- 
entiation is fully made out in chap. xi., and is one too often neglected) 
in the elaborate funeral rites of Patroklos. Granted that they do 
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not imply that Achilles worshipped him; is not the fact that he 
conceives himself as able to form ties of “loving communion ” with 
his dead friend good presumptive evidence that to his vassals that 
friend was still alive, and still to be “‘ revered even as a god,”’ to use 
Homer’s own recurring phrase of the attitude of the commonalty 
towards the living chieftain? Elsewhere (p. 83, cf. 94), we are told 
that “the Hellenic perception of divinity had become clear and 
precise at a very early period.” So doubtless it had for the more 
elevated minds ; does it follow that the rank and file were not capable 
of animistic or pre-animistic notions ? Elsewhere Dr Farnell remarks 
that it is “singular that the superstition” (concerning the divine 
properties of twins) “‘ seems to have survived and perhaps increased 
in strength in the later historic period.”” Why singular, when that 
period saw the emergence to greater prominence, political and other, 
of the lower elements of the population, who thus became more 
articulate ? It would be hard to find, in the aristocratic literature 
of the eighteenth century, any example of the formation of a folk- 
tale of the type of those current in classical and medieval times 
concerning the Emperor Nero, or the emergence of a new system of 
divination ; but to-day our popular prints give us details of the forma- 
tion of the Kitchener legend (which is simply the death of Robin 
Hood with a German spy in the place of the treacherous nun) and 
of the existence of a belief, apparently unshakable by any argument, 
that the results of a coming horse-race may be foretold by studying the 
letters in the title of a widely read newspaper. 

Against this defect we may set many instances of the clear per- 
ception which guides the author through mazes of tradition which 
have misled scholars of repute. Thus (p. 311) he sees clearly that the 
folk-tales about Peleus show him to be conceived of as mortal, not 
divine. It might be added in this context that none but a mortal 
could possibly be the hero of the sort of story in which Peleus appears 
with Cheiron acting “the part of a guardian-fairy.”” The whole 
point of the narrative is that someone with no magic powers of his 
own—Peleus, Jason, or one of the nameless heroes or heroines of 
Grimm—acquires, generally by his courtesy, the favour and help of a 
superior being. A fairy or a god would need no such help. The 
emphasis which is rightly laid, in chap. xi., on the importance of the 
influence of epic poetry, suggests the parallel of the effect of the Serbian 
guslar-songs, which among other things have had the curious result 
of transforming the worthless Prince Marko into a mighty hero. 
These points may be instanced as examples of the many places in 
which a further search into the parallel phenomena of other nations 
strengthens Dr Farnell’s case. 

To avoid too much discussion of technical detail in a journal not 
primarily devoted to Greek antiquities, I mention only one of the many 
passages in which the author discusses a difficult piece of evidence 
with a thoroughness which upsets an attractive but baseless theory. 

According to tradition, Aias, son of Oileus, or Aias Ilios (his father 
is probably but an off-shoot of himself), after the taking of Ilion— 
whether he was named for the city he helped to take or the city 
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popularly called after its sacker does not matter,—outraged all Greek 
feeling by violating the priestess Kassandra in the very temple of 
Athena. In penance for this, the Lokrians, his people, sent yearly 
two maidens of high rank to be slaves in Athena’s temple if they 
escaped being killed on the way there by the Trojans,—i.e. the 
inhabitants of the Greek city which was founded on the site of Priam’s 
town. This custom continued for 1000 years. 

Not long ago an inscription was discovered giving the terms of 
an agreement between the other Lokrians and the Aianteioi, obviously 
the clan of Aias, according to which the former granted the latter 
and their town of Naryka a number of privileges ; while the Aianteioi 
avedé€avto ras xopas, whatever that may mean. Dr Leaf, in an 
able and persuasive article (Annals of the British School at Athens, 
xxi. p. 148), took it to mean “ received the maidens,” i.e. undertook 
to provide for the last ones ever sent, on their return from their 
term of service at Troy. He held that the rest of the inscription had 
reference to the taking off of the curse from the Aianteioi, now that 
the long penance had expiated their ancestor’s guilt, and that we 
could thus roughly date the cessation of this extraordinary practice 
by the date of the inscription (about 275-240 B.c.). 

Here Dr Farnell points out (p. 296, n. a) that “ the slight service 
that Dr Leaf supposes them [the Aianteioi] to be bound to render 
does not explain the extraordinary privileges which the rest of the 
Locrians were willing to give. Dr Leaf’s criticism ignores these and 
looks only at the social disabilities removed.” A study of the text 
of the inscription! shows him to be right. It is true that many of the 
privileges granted the Aianteioi are negative: they are not to be 
excluded from sacrifices and social intercourse ; they are not to be 
subject to certain fines ([e{uev] . . . apvaious, 1. 2); they are not obliged 
to live in any particular place, and so forth. This might well be the 
mere removal of a tabu; but alongside of these negations come a 
number of positive privileges. The Aianteioi are freed from tribute 
and other burdens ; they are especially protected by the magistrates ; 
their local shrine is to become a centre of the worship of all Lokris. 
Finally,—another negative privilege, but ‘a significant one,—they 
are no longer required to give their sons as hostages for the maidens ; 
i.e. presumably to be put to death if the girls failed to reach the temple 
of Athena at Ilion in safety. The disputed words then must mean 
that the Aianteioi took over the task of providing the maiden-tribute 
from among their own number; with the consequence that as the 
State had no longer to bear their guilt, it no longer exacted retribution 
from them nor regarded them as unclean, but rewarded them as 
public benefactors. The tribute then went on being paid for genera- 
tions more; for Plutarch (De sera num. uind., 12, p. 557 D), writing 
perhaps about a.p. 100 (he died before 117), says that it is not long 
since it ceased. ‘‘ Not long’’ before 100 a.D. is at earliest somewhere 
in the first century ; 1000 years from that takes us back to the tenth 


1 Published in Jahreshefte des oest. arch. Inst., xiv. My own too hasty 
approval of Dr Leaf’s view (Year’s Work in Class. Studies, 1920, p. 53) was 
given before I had had opportunity to examine this rather inaccessible document. 
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century B.c., the probable date of Hissarlik VII., the Greek city 
which succeeded Priam’s. A more remarkable instance of the strength, 
persistency, and influence of Greek religious tradition could hardl 
be imagined. That a historical fact, more or less distorted, should 
be long remembered is common; but the recollection, apparently 
fairly exact, of the date passes all likelihood for mere folk-memory 
and compels us to assume something like written annals, not indeed 
of the Homeric siege, but in all probability of the age in which 
Homer himself wrote.! 

The book is, of course, written by a specialist and to some extent 
for specialists ; but it is one which every intelligent student of the 
religious thought of mankind ought to read, even if, like Bentley’s 
English reader, he knows not one word of Greek. 

In conclusion, it must be said that the reputation of the Clarendon 
Press for excellence of printing will not be increased by this book. 
The reviewer has noted about a score of misprints, varying from the 
misplacement of Greek accents and the omission of the sign of Umlaut 
in the name of Kihn to rather annoying mutilations of names and the 
like—Dr Nilsson, for example, appearing as Nillson. But the author 
is to be congratulated in letting the many Greek names stand as the 
Greeks wrote them, without disguising them under Latin forms. 

H. J. Rose. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 





Theism in Medieval India. By J. Estlin Carpenter, D.Litt.— 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1921. 


It would be difficult to find a work more opportune and more stimu- 
lating than this expansion of the Hibbert Lectures delivered by Dr 
Carpenter in 1919. We were already prepared for a reliable and pro- 
found study of Indian religion ; but we cannot too highly appreciate 
the immense amount of labour which has produced this very compre- 
hensive and detailed volume. The industry and scholarship of Indian 
and European experts of the last thirty years have rendered great 
| stores of material accessible, and without these, as Dr Carpenter would 
be the first to admit, this book could not have been written. None 
the less, we have to express our gratitude to him for working them over, 
and for providing us with a complete and convenient volume which 
gives us a deeper insight into the nature of Indian religion than had 
previously been possible. His aim has been to furnish a general view 
of the various phases of Theism from the seventh to the sixteenth 
century. This demands attention both to the earlier literature and 
tendencies, and also to the subsequent developments. To estimate 
these centuries aright one must understand those that precede and 
follow ; even as we gain new and sounder conceptions of the Bible 
and of Christianity from a study of both in the light of that impressive 


? The unity of Homer is one of Dr Farnell’s characteristically sane views. 
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background upon which the crucial centuries of Palestinian history 
can now be placed. So, here, the reader is introduced to that extensive 
field of which Medieval Theism is only a part, though, of course, an 
extremely significant part ; and, in thus gaining a broader knowledge 
of the essential features of Indian religion, he can understand the 
course of past development, and is better able to prepare for the future. 
For this and other reasons Dr Carpenter’s volume is a welcome and 
valuable contribution to some acute problems of to-day, both in India 
and at home. 

Dr Carpenter has taken as his point of departure the account of the 
journey of the Chinese Buddhist Yuan Chwang to Nalanda in the 
seventh century A.D. The important part played in the history of 
Indian Theism by Buddhism has not, he points out, been very clearly 
recognised, and the religious conditions of Yuan Chwang’s day pro- 
vide a clear landmark for the discussion of early developments. 
Starting with the rise of Theistic Buddhism—in itself an extremely 
significant portent—he discusses the earlier steps, and, proceeding to 
a careful treatment of the Mahabharata and other popular sources, 
considers at some length the current religious and philosophical 
tendencies. A treatment of the great trio Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva 
includes an account of the Bhagavadgita, one of the various “‘ Bibles ” 
or “‘ Testaments ” of India; and the theological and philosophical 
aspects of the sectarian religions are very fully handled. The conclud- 
ing chapter on Hinduism and Islam discusses the striking movements 
due to Mohammedan royal and other reformers, and leads to some 
careful reflections upon the present situation. 

A work of this scope and fullness hardly lends itself to review : 
it covers so large a field that few readers or reviewers possess the 
necessary knowledge of Indian languages and conditions. It must 
suffice to stress the fact that readers interested alike in the science of 
religion and in Indian problems will find herein much that is of 
exceptional value. Dr Carpenter’s subject at once recalls Dr Nicol 
Macnicol’s Indian Theism (reviewed in these pages, April 1916, pp. 
662 seqq.): that writer’s Psalms of the Maratha saints is itself a 
striking little contribution to one phase of medieval theism. The two 
works differ somewhat in their method and treatment. Dr Carpenter’s 
wide acquaintance with the world’s religions and philosophies has 
made his volume an admirable example of the value of the compara- 
tive study of religions; and, as was to be expected from the author 
of the handy book on Comparative Religion, in the Home University 
Series, he takes throughout a very just attitude where questions arise 
of borrowing or of influence. An appendix on Christianity in India 
summarises the main facts as regards Christian influence ; and it may 
be worth adding that further details and references may be found in 
the Introduction to the Catalogue of Syriac MSS. preserved in the 
Library of the University of Cambridge, which contains a number of 
typical MSS. from South India. 

Dr Carpenter does not, of course, ignore the possibility of direct 
influence (pp. 91, 119), especially in the stories of Krishna (p. 249) 
and Madhva (p. 409); but allowance has to be made for the funda- 
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mental similarity among all religions at similar stages of growth, the 
inevitable rise of some natural problems, and the native treatment of 
particular problems which may indeed have been suggested by 
foreigners. Where there are beliefs in God, and in the relations 
between God and man, similar problems arise and must be worked 
out ; and when there are Saviour-Gods, or men come to be regarded 
as gods, the various Hindu, Buddhist, and Christian controversies 
on human and divine personality well illustrate and supplement each 
other in most unexpected ways. Again, when Chaitanya (died 1584) 
declares that Krishna’s name alone washes away all sins (p. 445), the 
question of extraneous influence soon becomes less significant than 
the speaker’s sincerity, the pragmatic value of this and similar con- 
victions, and the relatively secondary importance of the problem of 
the “historic”? Krishna. Indian religion, as no other, presents to the 
student of religions the profoundest problems; and they are so 
intimately connected with those of the Western world, that one can 
only hope that those students who are interested in Western theo- 
logical differences will enter the Indian field in order to obtain a juster 
and deeper comprehension of their nature. India is of unique value 
by reason of its very lengthy and continued religious development. It 
illustrates the vicissitudes of gods, the interrelations of religion and 
of philosophy, of conceptions of personal powers and impersonal pro- 
cesses, and of lower and higher planes of thought; we witness the 
growth and decline of concepts and beliefs, the history of reforms 
and experiments, and we see something of the nature of “ re- 
actionary ” and “ progressive” tendencies. In view both of our 
relations with India and the gathering religious controversies at 
home, the thoughtful reader who would equip himself for the future 
will find Dr Carpenter’s fine work invaluable. 

The book, owing to its fullness, is not an easy one to grasp as a 
whole : the “ lectures ” are naturally simpler than the “‘ expansions.” 
But there are a number of fundamental ideas which, when understood, 
considerably simplify the task of tracing the increasing complexity 
of religious belief and speculation. At the head must be placed the 
conviction summed up in the words “‘ That art Thou ” (Tat tvam asi)— 
the union of the ultimate reality of man with that of the universe. 
The idea underlies Indian life and thought, and is very differently ex- 
pressed and developed according to the individual’s temperament, 
knowledge, and the current stage of thought. The passage from 
ordinary experience to this unique state of consciousness, and from 
the world of space and time to the consciousness of some ultimate 
reality, demanded an explanation, and this gave rise to the rudiments 
of psychology, theology, and science. On the one hand, man tried to 
reproduce the unique state which seemed to give him ultimate truth 
and reality ; on the other, the effort was made to reinterpret and 
explain the experience and all its implications. No less fundamental 
are the ideas of “ order,” “law” or “ cause,” in their most general 
and undifferentiated aspects. But while Dr Carpenter carefully 
explains Dharma (Dhamma), we miss its forerunner, the remarkable 
idea of Rita, This is to be regretted, because we have here the earliest 
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known form of conceptions of natural causation, and of order (cosmic, 
ritual, social and moral), which hold so prominent a place in Indian 
reflection upon man and his fate. Moreover, Rita was once bound up 
with the profoundly ethical god Varuna; an early combination of 
a natural order plus an ethical and moral god. The fact that this god 
came to hold a secondary place is of very great importance, both for 
the freer development of ideas of order, and also for the history of the 
problem of the relation between a moral god and an apparently 
hostile world.' . 

Passing over a third fundamental idea, that of incarnations, Avatars 
or descents, we may draw attention to the early recognition of the in- 
evitability of lower and higher types of religious life and thought. 
The unavoidable mental changes in the course of the individual’s life, 
and the no less unavoidable mental differences among the men of 
every ordinary social group, are perhaps recognised more frankly in 
the East than in the West. We may not agree with the Eastern 
treatment of the difficulties that arise, but among the many things 
that the West can learn from the East is this necessity of facing some 
of the elementary facts of mental development. We have no space 
to quote Dr Carpenter’s concluding paragraphs upon India and Great 
Britain; they are a warning that we must endeavour to understand 
the nature of the permanent elements of Indian religion. India is 
at a stage where she must be understood: and men who are under- 
stood can be governed justly. The West is rather too ready 
to read the East through some specifically Christian or Western 
spectacles; and in so doing, it neither does sufficient justice to 
Eastern thought nor understands it critically and sympathetically. 
One cannot but feel that the comparative study of religions—as illus- 
trated especially in this book—is destined to play a prominent part 
in helping the different divisions of mankind to understand one 
another in their relation to the ultimate realities ; and because this 
will involve a relinquishing of certain prejudices and presuppositions, 
and reshaping of ideas, and the establishment of new foundations, 
there is need of a science of religion to lift the discussion of the 
delicate and grave questions above the level of sectarian controversies 
whether in the East or in the West. One is the more grateful, there- 
fore, that Dr Carpenter’s volume is measured and objective, and an 
example of the scientific, albeit perfectly sympathetic, method of 
treating the beliefs of seekers after the Living God who are no less 
sincere and no less frail than ourselves. STANLEY A. Cook. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


1 In ‘Cosmic Law in Ancient Thought” (The British Academy, vol. viii., 
1917) Professor Rhys-Davids recognised behind animism one single underlying 
principle which he called ‘‘ Normalism,” ¢.e. the belief in a certain rule, order, 
or law. All his arguments are not of equal value, but he undoubtedly points 
the way to a most fruitful method of treating the history of religious and non- 
religious thought. 
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The Psychology of Society. By Morris Ginsberg, M.A.—London : 
Methuen & Co., 1921.—Pp. xvi+174. 


Mr GInsBERG’s book is above all a very much needed attack upon 
hypostatisation in psychology. In a great deal of recent psychology 
there has been a tendency to treat certain terms as though they stood 
for self-existent entities. Mr Ginsberg insists upon the uselessness of 
trying to interpret social life in this way. Instincts, imitation, sug- 
gestion, the self-regarding sentiment, the group mind, and many 
other idola theatri he considers in turn, and shows that each is a term 
covering so wide a range of facts that it has little or no explanatory 
value for the social psychologist. 

The book may be divided into three parts. The first three 
chapters are concerned with the réle of instinct, reason, and will in 
the life of the individual. In these chapters Mr Ginsberg sets out 
very clearly the theories underlying intellectualist and anti-intel- 
lectualist views. He regards the opposition as due to “‘ a mischievous 
and misleading separation of the empirical from the rational,’ and 
enters a strong plea for the recognition of the réle of reason in the life 
of the individual and of society. There is probably no other book in 
which the arguments for and against the instinct theory, as it is 
usually interpreted, are so clearly presented. Mr Ginsberg protests 
even more forcibly than does Woodworth against M‘Dougall’s view 
of social feeling as derived from tender emotion and the parental 
instinct (p. 15). His arguments in this connection might very justly 
be brought against a great deal that has been written recently on the 
subject of “sublimation” and of “drives.” Again, in general agree- 
ment with Woodworth, Mr Ginsberg holds that there can be devotion 
to ends on account of their value apart from any connection with 
primitive ‘‘ drives.” 

The second section of the book consists of a critical review of the 
reasons which have been put forward to support the theories of a 
general mind and a general will. Mr Ginsberg’s view is that, “‘ though 
individuals are nothing apart from society . . . yet society is nothing 
but individuals in relation.”” He considers in some detail the views 
of Durkheim, M‘Dougall, Barth, and Bosanquet. His careful analysis 
of what is implied in the different theories and of the empirical facts 
upon which they rest is a valuable contribution to psychology. His 
main contention against all views which imply psychological unities 
transcending the individual mind is that they ignore the distinction 
between content and process. While there may be community of 
content there cannot be community of process. The argument is 
developed most fully in the consideration of Bosanquet’s theory of a 
general will. The reader whose main interest is psychological will 
probably feel that at this point Mr Ginsberg steps outside the field of 
psychology altogether. To recognise the distinction between process 
and content is important for psychology, but to draw this distinction 
alone is not sufficient to show what Mr Ginsberg considers to be the 
erroneousness of Bosanquet’s view of a general will. The force of 
Mr Ginsberg’s argument rests on making three further assumptions, 
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namely, that (1) there can be no interdependence of individual pro- 
cesses such as would justify the term general will; (2) that the only 
kind of unity which would justify such a term as general will is the 
existential identity of one particular will with another, or with the 
will of society (p. 87); (8) that it is not legitimate to regard contents 
or essences as themselves existents (p. 85). These assumptions rest 
on epistemological and metaphysical grounds which lie outside the 
science of psychology as such. 

Mr Ginsberg says: “‘It is to be regretted that the problem of the 
nature of social unity has not yet been approached more empirically 
or inductively ” (p. 56). There seems no doubt that the last five 
chapters in which he makes this approach are a real contribution to 
the psychology of social unity. He treats of racial and national 
characteristics, tradition, community, association, institutions, the 
crowd, public opinion, organisation and democracy. In discussing 
the psychological factors which influence social institutions he is 
consistent with his earlier analysis; he shows how instinct and 
reason are involved throughout even though at present social 
behaviour has scarcely risen above the level of trial and error. In 
his treatment of the problem of collective deliberation he inclines to 
agree with Graham Wallas in his scepticism of the effectiveness of 
present institutions. He considers that their futility arises from the 
neglect of psychological principles, and that it can be remedied by 
having regard to these. 

Mr Ginsberg says that his book owes much to the teaching of 
Professor Dawes Hicks. Those who are familiar with Professor 
Hicks’ method of approach to philosophical problems will be glad to 
see his method so ably applied in a field of inquiry in which clear- 
sighted analysis and criticism of existing concepts are especially 
needed. Both as an exposition of theories and as an incentive to 
critical thought Mr Ginsberg’s book should be most valuable to the 
student of social psychology. Victoria Hazzitt. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 





Education and World Citizenship: An Essay towards a Science of & 
Education. By James Clerk Maxwell Garnett, C.B.E., M.A.— 
Cambridge: University Press, 1921.—Pp. x+515. 


Wir good reason Dominie Sampson would have exclaimed “ Pro- 
digious!”’ if .he could have seen this book. Not only does it consist 
of 525 royal octavo pages, but the extent of outlook is enormous, its 
index contains a galaxy of names of authors on education quoted 
such as can rarely have been surpassed in number in any educational 
work, and there is an aliveness of interest and thought which strikes 
confidence in the reader as to the experience and wisdom of the 
writer. It is emphatically a big book in size and a big book in its 
significance. It is as if we had been going through an age of mono- 
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graphs, and the time had arrived for a summary of things as they 
are educationally. For, although the book is a big volume, it is in 
many ways a summary of educational thought. It is, after all, 
representative rather than comprehensive. Indeed, it is difficult now 
for any one man to write a book on the whole of the implications in 
the concept of education. It has become too great a subject for one 
man to compass within his own universe of thought, and then to 
convey clearly and convincingly to others its whole significance. 
This book is prodigious in its subject-matter and in its significance. 
The consequence is that a thoroughgoing review and criticism would 
have to be also prodigious. For, in virtue of its summarising nature, 
the volume is often allusive; and the trouble in allusive books is that 
at various points they mean so much more in emphasis to one reader 
than they do to others. Many readers, therefore, will be drawn to 
Mr Maxwell Garnett’s book for the treatment of this subject or that 
subject. Few readers will have a sufficiently wide background of 
experience, knowledge, and thought to follow with complete acquies- 
cence the whole work, for, without meaning it, it is, perhaps necessarily, 
at points challenging, though with the appearance of sweet reasonable- 
ness. The divisions of the volume include Book I., an introduction 
dealing with the aims of education in the past, and “the present 
position.” Book II., the aim of education. Book III., a system of 
education. It is excellent, indeed, to find such emphasis laid on the 
aims of education, and if we were asked for the outstanding merit of 
Mr Maxwell Garnett’s work, we should unhesitatingly say it is his 
insistence on the inner aims of education. This attitude, on the 
part of a man of the wide experience and practical atmosphere of 
work of the author, together with a consistent devotion to the claims 
of applied science and technological education, is of the utmost 
value. It means, if we may venture to interpret it, that the old 
” of English thought, to use a term much in vogue 
to-day, is being ‘“‘ sublimated ” into a reconciliation with the most 
stiictly human aspects of educational thought, taken at its best. 
Eduéation, as a subject, inevitably has its social, industrial, com- 
mercial, and its religious aspects and relations, but in its own territory 
it is, as Plato long ago said, an “‘ art”; and within its own province 
its aims are paramount, and the sooner we recognise the dominance 
of that “‘ art,’’ as Mr Garnett would have us do, the better. Educa- 
tion, as such, with its own aims, must be the leader of the country, not 
the hander-over of goods across the counter on order and at request 
of other sectional interests, however enticing. We are conscious, 
therefore, of the high service of Mr Garnett in insisting on the “ aims ” 
of education. He has done this part of his work de plein ceur, and 
it will command the respect of all the best of the community. It is, 
once more, “‘ prodigious”’ in scale. As the logician would say, it is 
wonderfully thorough in its intension—in its insight into the analysis 
of the contents of the term education; whilst it is no less alert as to 
the extension of the term—it is world-wide in its claim for the best 

education for everyone. It is no longer a question of a political stand- 

ard, of the greatest good of the greatest number. Mr Garnett realises 
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that any true final educational aim is non-sectional and cannot be 
confined to bits or “‘ interests ” of a portion of the community. Ina 
true sense it altogether transcends any single community, even a 
nation. It really means the greatest physical and mental good of every 
individual in the world, so far as combined external agencies can help 
the individual to realise himself. Education is humanisrn in excelsis. 

The enormous width of subject-matter, once more, lends such a 
volume open to criticism at a score of points. Take, for instance, 
Mr Garnett’s treatment of the aims of education in the past. The 
study of the history of education is not quite so simple as he thinks. 
If it were, consistent recourse to it ought to bring us much nearer 
perfection, politically and educationally, than it does. This historical 
side Mr Garnett disposes of in seven pages. Thus it is easy to 
identify the teaching of the classics with the theory of formal training, 
and to say that this has become a “‘ dogma ” and is discredited. But 
the real historical strength of the theory of classical training in the 
seventeenth century was the Puritan absorption in a knowledge of the 
Scriptures, a most specific mode of instructional training for which 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew were the “‘ holy” languages, because they 
form the basis for that knowledge of most worth, or, if you like, of 
most ‘“‘use.”” The reason we do not see this, is because the Scriptures 
themselves have ceased to be the specific cynosure which attracted 
our ancestors, and which do not similarly attract us. Hence it may 
be that we shall presently find that even theological training has no 
use for either Greek or Hebrew. The historic aspects of formal and 
specific training are very interesting, but not disposed of quite so 
readily as would appear. If Mr Garnett turned his attention to the 
formal training of the will, he would, possibly, find that the study of 
history would furnish multitudinous examples for consideration. The 
fact is that the discussion of this question of formal and specific train- 
ing is taken to apply to the subjects of the curriculum, and the reason 
apparently why Mr Garnett wishes to introduce it is to strengthen what 
seems to be his fundamental position of education through instruction. 
For apparently Mr Garnett is a strong neo-Herbartian, and believes 
in the inner values of “‘ subjects of knowledge.”” The doctrine that 
character is built up on the subject-matter of instruction is extremely 
attractive, because it is extremely optimistic. It makes the school- 
master, as Erasmus would say, “a king.” Mr Garnett, however, 
recognises that for the individual—and all education, he would admit, 
is eventually individual—self-realisation is the only reasonable aim, 
but its vagueness is so palpable that it must somehow be defined in 
a statement of its limits and safeguarded in its application to the 
claims of society. Perhaps no point in all Mr Garnett’s discourse 
is better worked out than his doctrine of transformation of Herbart’s 
““many-sided interest”’ into the new statement of a “single wide 
interest.”” For Mr Garnett sees clearly that from the point of view 
of the community it is highly desirable—most people would say 
essential—that different interests must be cultivated by different 
individuals; and these, he suggests, must be built up by the educator, 
or at any rate the educand must be protected from a cramping en- 
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vironment. The problem becomes, from the educative point of view : 
How can the pupil be enabled to become concentrative in purpose and 
at the same time wide-minded in his interests? From the point of 
view of instruction, Mr Garnett’s answer is: By adopting a central 
subject of study, and becoming interested in cognate, supplementary, 
complementary subjects along with it. 

Into the remarkably rich and fertile fields of consideration which 
Mr Garnett turns over, ploughs, and in which he sets seeds and shows 
prospects of harvests, we cannot follow. We have done all we can 
in taking as keynote the word “prodigious.” From a complete 
identification of education with life Mr Garnett abstains, for we 
have met in his pages with no systematic treatment of the other 
educational influences of the environment such as the family, the 
Church, the press, and the spiritual developments of friendships, and 
the larger spirit of the age. Yet we feel that Mr Garnett would be 
the first to admit that institutional instruction is only a small portion 
of the educational environment. Nevertheless, the obvious self- 
limitation and emphasis on the instructional side of education gives 
a certain mechanical impression, often, it must be allowed, of the 
dynamic kind, and yet sometimes unconvincing, through a certain 
omission of factors which should come into the practical problem. We 
are always thrown back upon the fact that the real problem of educa- 
tion is: personality meeting personality on a common plane, action 
and reaction being equal, and the common result being stimulation of 
thought and feeling on a wider and more interpretative and sympathetic 
plane. All questions of subjects, time-table, discipline, organisation, 
administration are subsidiary, or rather intermediary. It is no use 
hiding the fact that the educational process, if not formal, is at least 
formative, and all the objective and visible apparatus and material, 
specific as they are (curriculum included), are, after all, only instru- 
mental. It has been remarked by one of the most cultured men of 
our generation : “I think the most valuable positive result of my 
own education was due at least as much to its defects as to its 
merits.” It is for this reason we must beware against too much 
insistence on the formal study of the child-mind in the abstract on 
the one hand, and too much belief in mechanical procedure and 
curricula on the other. Educators are not omniscient, and possibly 
they will be less so the more they develop “a science of education.” 
Every child is a personality. The primary and the final need of 
dealing with him is not “science” in the abstract, but the sort of 
science and sciences which help to develop the clearness, the richness, 
the sympathy in the personality of the teacher, and bring his life into 
a readier wisdom, a riper judgment, into an atmosphere of human 
insight. We do not think that the present need of education is so 
much for another “science.” Mr Garnett, we have seen, proceeds 
far beyond the collection and arrangements of facts, characteristic of 
a “science,”’ by his excellent demand for the study of aims. It is 
clearly a philosophy of education he means, not another “ science.” 
And it is a philosophy he helps us towards, happily, whether we agree 
with him or not. 
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As to the contents of Mr Garnett’s “‘ system of education,” we 


rejoice in its helpful broad-mindedness. In this short review we 
cannot do more than refer to two problems, but the treatment of 
these questions will serve to indicate the fine spirit of approach that 
Mr Garnett brings to bear on the study of education. We will 
choose the question of the position of classics in education, and the 
problem of the vital place which religion occupies in a sound system 
of education. 

Mr Garnett retains classics and ancient history as one of his three 
“* single-wide-interest ” subject-groups of instruction in an educational 
curriculum (the other two are (a) modern language and literature 
studies, still including Latin and, if possible, Greek, as subsidiary 
subjects; (b) natural science and mathematics, and again still in- 
cluding Latin and Greek as subsidiary subjects) in his curricula for 
secondary schools. The reasons for this remarkable retention of 
classics (for we recall the fact that Mr Garnett’s experience of teach- 
ing has been largely in scientific technology) are that the higher 
study of classics will always be necessary to keep the thought of our time 
in touch with the best of the thought of ancient Greece and Rome; and, 
secondly, the ‘ perfection of method that enables form-masters to’ 
secure far more concentrated attention from their classical forms: 
than the various specialist masters, who are responsible for modern 
studies, can generally obtain from their subjects.” And, again, with 
his ideal of a “‘ single-wide-interest ’’ group of studies, Mr Garnett 
maintains that classical subjects are ‘‘ by tradition more closely 
welded together, and are thus more effective in developing a single 
wide interest,’’ than modern subjects of the curricula ordinarily are; 
though this contrast may, of course, be modified in time. 

With regard to the place of religion in education, Mr Garnett 
sends forth no doubtful voice. With remarkable independence from 
even his own statement of aim to proceed a step further towards a 
““ science ” of education, Mr Garnett insists on the place of religion 
in the building up of “‘ character in the perfect commonwealth.” He 
speaks of the need of the individual to be distinguished by a philosophy 
of life with “* everything focussed in a supreme and dominant purpose.” 
This purpose transforms a philosophy into a religion. On the point 
of the need of the religious purpose for the progress of the community, 
he quotes illustratively from Mr Frederic Harrison : 


** All our mighty achievements are being hampered and often neutralised, 
all our difficulties are being doubled, and all our moral and social diseases 
are being aggravated by this supreme and dominant fact—that we have 
suffered our religion to slide from us, and that in effect our age has no 
abiding faith in any religion at all. The urgent task of our time is to 
recover a religious faith as a basis of life both personal and social.” 


Mr Garnett accepts this position—that both for the development 
of the character of the individual and for social progress, as things 
stand to-day, religion, the Christian religion, is educatively desirable, 
as desirable specificaliy as any other specific subject of knowledge 
and thought is desirable. The world of experience is interpreted 
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by each person in what Mr Garnett calls a “ personal endarchy,”’ i.e. 
the elements are arranged in the order of importance according to 
“the depth of the corresponding neurogram-elements in our respec- 
tive nervous systems.”’ But the impersonal endarchy of science is, 
in the words of Professor Whitehead, “the neat, trim, tidy, exact 
world which is the goal of scientific thought.”” Where, then, does 
religion come in? “The Christian account of the universe,” says 
Mr Garnett, “completes the discovered part of the endarchy of 
science with a hypothesis concerning the hitherto undiscovered 
central essences; and it does so in a manner that enables the 
corresponding neurography to fulfil the conditions that have to 
be satisfied by the neurography of the typical citizen of a maximally 
efficient and progressive community.’ The Christian philosophy is 
concerned with the Kingdom of God. Its significance is that: “‘ the 
endarchy of science is therein completed as regards its undiscovered 
portion by the Christian hypotheses concerning its undiscovered 
central essences.” The faith that is educative is that which is a 
preliminary condition to action on a hypothesis. Christianity, 
educationally, then offers the hy pothesis concerning “‘ the undiscovered 
part of the endarchy of science—with a view to its verification.”” We 
must, however, “distinguish the foundations of Christianity from 
its gargoyles.”” In a word, in a world which we find partially in- 
telligible, we must complete in thought and action for ourselves a 
universe which, similarly, is intelligible, but which is also a complete 
universal endarchy. And intellectually and educationally, we must 
learn to live in it. But enough has now been said to show that 


Mr Garnett’s book is one to be counted with by educationists of 
all types. Foster WATSON. 


FarRNBOROUGH, KENT. 


A Critical and Ezxegetical Commentary on the Book of Job, together 
with a New Translation. By the late Samuel Rolles Driver, 
D.D., and George Buchanan Gray, D.Litt.—Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark, 1921.—Pp. Ixxviii+376-+ 360. 


THE problem of the Book of Job will always appeal to the serious 
student, and even the ordinary reader never fails to be impressed 
with its pathos and its poetry, sadly disguised though the poetry is 
in the Authorised Version : the Revised Version is better, but by no 
means perfect. The literature dealing with “ Job ” is of vast extent, 
ranging from the Morals of Gregory the Great to J. A. Froude’s 
striking essay in his Short Studies, to say nothing of its place in all 
Commentaries on the Bible. The latest addition lies before us 
in this volume of the International Critical Commentaries just 
published. 

The present book differs in several important respects from others 
of the series, and the differences are an undoubted improvement. 
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For example, a continuous new translation is provided, showing as 
nearly as can be done in English the versification of the original ; 
with this are combined the Exegetical Notes; the Philological Notes 
are given separately in the second half of the book, the pagination 
beginning again with page 1. Two Indices also are given, the one 
English, the other Hebrew. These improvements make the book 
far more useful both to the scholar and the general reader than, for 
example, that on Deuteronomy, in the same series, could ever be. 

Dr Driver’s share in the work, the last work he did, consists of 
the Philological Notes almost in their entirety, a considerable portion 
of the translation, and the Exegetical Notes on chapters iii. 2—ix. 10 
and xl. 15—xli. 80. The rest, including the whole Introduction, is 
the work of Dr Gray. 

The Introduction, as was only to be expected, is as full and com- 
plete as possible, and covers every point that can be discussed in 
connection with ‘ Job”: the title of the book and its place in the 
Canon, its subject and main divisions, its literary form, origin and 
history, purpose and method, age, text, and rhythms. With the 
latter subject Dr Gray is peculiarly fitted to deal, as he has made a 
special study of The Forms of Hebrew Poetry, his book, with that 
title, having been reviewed by us in this Journal when it came out. 
The prevailing rhythm in Job, as in the larger part of Hebrew poetry, 
is 8-8, i.e. it consists of two stichoi or sentences with three stressed 
syllables in each ; but there are occasional examples of other forms, 
such as 4:2 or 2:4 or 2:2:2; this latter finds its place in im- 
passioned utterance, as in ix. 21, if the text is correct, “‘ I am perfect ; 
I care not for myself; I refuse my life’; or (xvii. 1) “ My spirit is 
broken; my days are extinct; the grave is ready for me.” By 
paying attention to the rhythm, many a useful emendation of the 
text is rendered possible. 

The book consists of Prologue, dramatic Dialogue, and Epilogue : 
the first and last in prose, the rest in poetry. Many writers have 
argued from this that the Prologue and Epilogue are not from the 
same hand as the Dialogue, but the differences of style are only 
such as naturally distinguish prose from poetry, and are not sufficient 
to suggest difference of authorship. As regards the origin of the 
book, it is probable that the author made use of a tale that had been 
handed down traditionally, or perhaps embodied in a Volksbuch, of a 
wealthy Sheikh who was noted for his piety and yet had unaccountably 
lost his wealth, his children, and his health by a series of misfortunes, 
and made it the foundation of his moralising on the vicissitudes that 
attend even the best of men. A curious parallel has been recently 
discovered in Babylonian literature, but it deals with the fortunes of 
a king, and Dr Gray sees no grounds for assuming that the author 
of Job was acquainted with it. A comparison has sometimes been 
drawn between the dialogue of Job and that of Plato, and when it 
was thought that Job dated from the patriarchal age, the suggestion 
was made that possibly Plato might have borrowed from the Hebrew 
poet ; of late, now that a fifth-century date is assigned to the book, 
it has been suggested that possibly the author of Job borrowed from 
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Plato; but the latter suggestion is no more probable than the 
former.! 

The scene of the poem, for such it must be called having regard to 
the bulk of its contents, is laid in the patriarchal age, in a country to 
the east of Canaan, abounding in large farms, not far from towns, and 
with the desert at no great distance. The author shows himself 
acquainted with Egypt, and with the other great empire of Babylon ; 
he is fond of nature and a country life, but he is also a student of 
books. The Dialogue portion is not complete, or has been mutilated ; 
this is shown by the fact that the third cycle of speeches is imperfect, 
viz. the first and second cycles each contain a speech by each of the 
three friends, followed in each case by a speech of Job; in the third 
cycle there is a speech of Eliphaz followed by Job, then a very short 
speech of Bildad followed by a very long one of Job, and none by 
Zophar—unless chapter xxvii., which contains much that is in- 
appropriate to Job, really consists of a mutilated speech of Zophar. 
Chapter xxviii., a quiet discourse on Wisdom, is an interpolation ; so 
also are the speeches of Elihu, for no mention of this very opinionative, 
though professedly modest, young man is made before or after, and 
the book is complete without them; they add nothing to what has 
already been said, and do not further the solution of the problem. 

What is the problem that the author of Job set out to face? 
Here we cannot do better than quote Dr Gray, and invite the reader, 
for further information, to consult the book for himself. ‘‘ It would, 
no doubt,” says Dr Gray, “ be as-inadequate a description of Job as, 
for example, of Paradise Lost, to call it merely a didactic poem; it 
would be even further from the truth to regard it as a purely objective 
dramatic poem in which the author maintains an interested but 
quite impartial attitude towards the various characters which are 
introduced and the various points of view which are expressed by 
them. On the other hand, the author obviously ranges himself 
with Yahweh in approving Job as against his friends ; as passionately 
as Job he rejects the interpretation of life maintained by the friends, 
and as decisively as Yahweh the estimate of human character that is 
offered by the Satan.” The writer’s purpose is akin to that of 
Milton, though never so directly formulated, nor coextensive with it, 
and the differences ‘of opinion as to the purpose of the book have 
been due to seeking from the author more than he was able or intended 
to offer. He had no clear-cut theology, like Milton’s, but through 
pain and suffering he had discovered in his own experience that 

1 In this connection it is to be observed that there are differences between 
the Prologue and Epilogue on the one hand, and the Dialogue on the other, 
in respect of the terms employed for the Divine Name. The Prologue and 
Epilogue, like JE, show a marked preference for Yahweh ; the Dialogue, like P, 
uses El, Eloah, Elohim, and Shaddai. If this does not point to difference of 
authorship—and there is nothing in the style to support this—it goes to show 
at least that the author had thoroughly assimilated the story as found in the 
Volksbuch. Again, there is a difference in the use of the two forms of the 
first personal pronoun: in the Prologue »3x is used exclusively; in the Dialogue 
‘398 is used fifteen times to 3% eleven times; Elihu uses the first nine times, 


the second twice; and it may be noted that in Dew. ‘328 is used fifty-four 
times to °28 twice. 
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God did not abandon the sufferer; and more, that suffering and loss 
need not detach him from God, that it is possible to serve and love 
God not for the outward things He gives, but for what He is in 
Himself. ‘“‘The book aims not at solving the entire problem of 
suffering, but at vindicating God and the latent worth of human 
nature against certain conclusions drawn from a partial observation 
of life.” Thus Dr Gray develops some fresh thoughts which place the 
problem in a new light, and explains how it is that Yahweh in his 
speech(es) is able to uphold Job’s rightness in spite of all his, at times, 
wild outpourings ; against his friends Job throughout maintains his 
integrity, and Yahweh supports him. 

Job has been compared with Greek Tragedy, but there is this 
difference : whereas Aschylus, for example, shows a deep sense of the 
overpowering mastery of Até, or Fate, the Hebrew poet, like the 
prophets of Israel, has an abiding sense of the overshadowing presence 
and power of a personal and, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, 
all-loving God. This is the gift of Israel to the world. 

When we come to examine the translation there are some crucial 
passages to which we at once turn, and in these, and many another 
to which we have no space to refer, we find fresh light thrown or 
fresh beauty added to the text. For example, chap. ix., Job’s first 
expression of the power and majesty of God, particularly vv. 9-14, 
** Who made the Bear (and) Orion, and the Pleiades, and the chambers 
of the south,” for which latter phrase F. Perles has suggested “ the 
(stars) surrounding the south,” with great plausibility ; and in v. 18 
“‘the proud helpers” of AV become “‘ the helpers of Rahab,” and the 
note brings out well the true mythological bearing of the phrase 
(cf. my paper on “‘ Mythology in the Psalms,” in The Interpreter 
for 1918, vol. xiv. pp. 811 seg.). In chap. xiv. the utter hopelessness 
of Job’s outlook in respect of any future life or personal survival 
after death, which was the standpoint of his age, is brought out more 
definitely than in the AV, a hopelessness which the well-known passage 
in chap. xix. really does nothing to dispel. For what does Job say 
there, according to the new translation, based on the best reading 
possible of a text manifestly corrupt? ‘“‘ But I know that my 
vindicator liveth, and that hereafter he will stand up upon the dust. 
And ... And away from my flesh I shall behold God. Whom I 
shall behold (to be) on my side, and mine eyes shall see to be un- 
estranged.” The notes on this passage should be studied, but the 
result is that all Job longs for is that God should vindicate his right- 
ness, whether after death (away from my flesh) or in life (from my 
flesh), whichever the Hebrew may be taken to imply.!_ The preceding 
verse (24) may be taken in two ways: either he wishes that his words 


’ That the author had no thought of a personal future life—except in so 
far as the spirit in Shedl partakes of the future of the body laid in the grave, 
(xiv. 22); cf. the Egyptian belief in the Ka, which dwells in the tomb with the 
(mummified) body, to which they added the Ba, or bird-soul, which flies away, 
like a bird, to the realm of Osiris—-is proved by the fact that he represents 
Yahweh as fulfilling Job’s wish here in this life; Job has the Vision of the 
Almighty he longed for, and so exclaims: ‘‘ By the hearing of the ear I had heard 
of thee; but now mine eye hath seen thee”’ (xlii. 5). 
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may not only be written in a book, but that they may be engraved 
with an iron stylus in the rock, and then, for greater clearness and 
lastingness, the letters may be filled in with lead; or that, as the 
text may be rendered, 


“That with an iron stylus on lead, 
Or for ever in the rock they were graven.” 


In this case three materials are referred to: a written scroll, or, 
what is more enduring, lead(en tablets), or, what is more enduring 
still, the rock. To the references as to the use of leaden tablets in 
antiquity may be added the fact of the discovery within recent years 
of such leaden tablets in the Roman baths at Bath, some containing 
curses, one the letter of a Christian, Vinisius, to a lady, Nigra, in the 
fourth century a.p., and fifteen uninscribed at all. Such tablets 
were dropped in as offerings to the spirit or presiding genius of the 
spring, and probably Nigra was not above yielding to the prevail- 
ing superstition, though a Christian. In v. 14 of this same chapter, 
by paying attention to the rhythm and the parallelism of the original, 
we arrive at a greatly improved reading : 


“* My kinsmen and my familiar friends have failed, 
They that sojourn in my house have forgotten me ; 
And my maids count me as a stranger, 
I am become an alien in their sight.” 


And perhaps the fourth of these lines has suffered transposition and 
originally was the parallel to the first. 

The author of Job was a true poet, and the best of his poetry 
appears in the speeches of Job himself and in those of Yahweh. What 
is there more magnificent in any literature than the nature studies in 
Yahweh’s addresses to Job; and what is more beautiful, for instance, 
than Job’s illustrations of the speed with which his brief life is hurrying 
to its goal, those in ix. 25, 26? ‘“‘My days are swifter than a post. 
. . . They shoot along like skiffs of reed, like an eagle that swoopeth 
on its prey”; 7.e. the solitary runner making all haste to deliver 
his message (cp. 2 Sam. xviii. 22-24), the fragile craft of reeds that 
skims so swiftly over the surface of the Nile—an indication, among 
others, of the poet’s acquaintance with Egypt, and the griffon or 
vulture swooping on its prey. It reminds us of our own poet’s : 


“* The more we live more brief appear 

Our life’s succeeding stages, 

A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages ; 

Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness, 

And those of youth a seeming length 
Proportioned to their sweetness.” 


The Philological Notes will be found invaluable by the student of 
Hebrew ; they are marked by all Dr Driver’s well-known care and 
exactitude, and render the use of a dictionary almost unnecessary. 
It-is impossible here to deal with them in detail. 
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As was hinted above, this edition of the Book of Job fully main- 
tains the high level of the great series to which it belongs, and it 
surpasses some others of the series in that it can be read with equal 
delight by the serious student and by the simple reader who wishes 
to gain a wider understanding of this wonderful product of Hebrew 
wisdom. We should advise the latter to read the new translation 
first, and thus to gather a fuller insight into its rendering of the 
“ still, sad music of humanity,” and then to pass on to the Exegetical 
Notes ; the Philological Notes he can leave alone: they are for the 
Hebrew scholar. 

Dr Gray has done his work with an excellence and a thoroughness 
which leave nothing to be desired; and thus the final labours of 
Dr Driver find a pious and satisfactory conclusion. 

H. J. D. AstLey. 


East RupHAM, NORFOLK. 





The Ila-Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia. By Rev. Edwin W. 
Smith and Captain Andrew Murray Dale. 2 vols.—London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., 1920.—Pp. xxiv +423, xiv+433. 

In Unknown China. By S. Pollard.—London : Seeley, Service & Co., Ltd., 
1921.—Pp. 324. 


Tur materials for anthropological and ethnographical study have received 
valuable additions in these volumes. Only recently it was possible to say 
that “an enormous mass of material, quite in the raw, awaits reduction to 
order on the part of anthropological theorists, as yet a small and ill- 
equipped body of enthusiasts.” The reproach levelled against the anthro- 
pologists is in process of being removed, while the contributions of materials 
for their investigation become increasingly available. 

A glance at the footnotes of Sir J. G. Frazer’s Folk-Lore in the Old 
Testament will reveal the conspicuous work done in this department of 
research by missionaries. Both these books carry on the tradition. The 
Ila-Speaking Peoples will take rank with standard works on ethnography. 
Mr Pollard’s book, the subtitle of which is “ A record of the observations, 
adventures, and experiences of a pioneer of civilisation during a prolonged 
sojourn amongst the wild and unknown Nosu tribe of Western China,” 
does not pretend to be a serious study in anthropology. The contributions 
to science crop out here and there; often they are almost submerged by 
incidents as sensational as those of Sir Rider Haggard’s romances. The 
other book is intended, however, to be “a serious contribution to African 
ethnography.” The facts have been carefully observed ; other information 
has been gathered from reliable sources; and all this has been sifted, 
collated, and classified. Yet the results of this scientific investigation are 
presented in so interesting a manner that the reader is fascinated as he 
proceeds. A good literary style and clear statement of essential things 
are everywhere in evidence. 

Mr Smith, who is now serving the British and Foreign Bible Society as 
director of their work in the Latin countries of Europe, was for thirteen 
years a missionary in Rhodesia under the auspices of the Primitive 
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Methodist Church. He reduced the Ila speech to writing, and is mainly 
responsible for its present orthography. His Handbook of the Ila Language 
was published by the Oxford University Press in 1907. He has also done 
much translation work, including many of the New ‘Testament books. 
Captain Dale was a magistrate in the British South Africa Company’s 
administration. Missionary and magistrate gave themselves to the study 
of the language and the customs of an almost unknown people, primarily 
for the purpose of performing their immediate tasks to the best advantage. 
The publication of the results of their observation and study was delayed 
by the war. Captain Dale was invalided home, but died before any part 
of the book was in print. 

The combination of missionary and magistrate may arouse suspicion in 
some quarters. No attempt, however, has been made by either to use any 
privilege of position for the purpose of playing the autocrat, or peering 
offensively into the secrets of the African. They have regarded the Ba-ila 
as fellow human beings, and the account given of their methods, as well as 
the nature of the information they have gathered, attest their patient, 
painstaking, sympathetic attitude. 

The Ba-ila “belong to the Bantu subdivision of the African negroes, 
and their ancestors in remote times must have come down from the southern 
Sudan.” They are usually known as the Mashukulumbwe. They inhabit 
the country formed by the watershed of the Kafue river, north of the 
Batoka plateau. Their history is vague—a record of intertribal strife, 
varied by raids from other tribes and from slave-hunters. Their first 
contact with Europeans cannot be determined. Livingstone passed just 
outside their territory. The people have been variously described. 
Colonel St Hill Gibbons describes them as “quite the most hopeless 
savages it is possible to conceive.” Mr F. C. Selous says “ they are a fine 
sturdy-looking race of men; very many of them have rather aquiline 
features, and are at the same time lighter in colour than their fellows, and 
it appears to me that amongst them there is a strong admixture of some 
other blood than the negro—perhaps Arab or some other North African 
race.” The writers of this book, who know the people better than either 
soldier or hunter, speak of them as possessed of fine physique, but kept 
down in numbers “ by the astonishing promiscuity of their sexual relations 
and the extreme earliness of age at which these relations commence.” “It 
is no exaggeration to state that from the age of seven or eight a girl, 
married or otherwise, counts her lovers, who are constantly changing, not 
singly but by the score.” ‘Sex is the most pervasive element of their 
life.” Chasteness is not known in girls over ten years of age. Probably 
seventy per cent. of the children die in infancy. Women are more numerous 
than men in the proportion of three to two. 

Detailed information is given concerning the physical characteristics of 
the people, their dress and decorations. A Pred a. feature of the latter is 
the isusu, a tall coiffure, about three feet ten inches long, worn by the 
young men for about three months after the field work is finished. Its 
preparation is a painful process. Its probable use is for keeping each other 
in constant sight when hunting or fighting in the thick cane-brakes or 
reeds. Domestic life and work, warfare, handicraft, and leechcraft are 
described. The medicine-man has a place in the life of the Ba-ila that it 
is not easy to explain. He has medicine for all needs. Sympathetic magic 
has something to do with his ascendancy ; trickery plays its part also; 
yet there is something else—the personal element that eludes analysis. 
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“‘Dynamism ” is a term used by Mr Smith when he comes to the religion 
of the people. This is not a term used merely to covera theory. Its use 
is necessary for describing the facts. One of the duties of the medicine- 
man is to instruct the people in reference to the taboos. 

The social organisation is peculiar. There has been no development 
into national life as with the Baganda. Children take the clan of their 
mother, and, although they are the property of their father, he has less 
power over them than their maternal uncles. It is difficult to gain know- 
ledge concerning the clans, or to discover the meaning of animals, plants, 
or things as totems. “The Ba-ila . . . believe in transmigration ; but 
there seems to be little or no connection between their totemism and their 
conception of metempsychosis.” Reincarnation is never in their thought 
achieved apart from the ordinary processes of nature. There is no marriage 
between members of the same clan. Beyond the clan is the community, 
of which there are several, ranging from that of Kasenga with about three 
thousand people to those of one hundred or less. The chief is not selected 
because of birth. In theory any person may be chosen. ‘ A man’s char- 
acter, primarily, and his wealth, secondarily, are regarded in the selection.” 
The choice of his successor by the reigning chief grows in favour. 

The religion of the Ba-ila is most interestingly treated. There is evidence 
of a conscientious and successful endeavour to capture the secret of this 
African people. And a wonderful secret it is. They live in contact with 
the marvellous. Witchcraft gains credence; ghosts hover everywhere 
waiting to be reincarnated as living beings; every living person has a 
guardian spirit. There are gods innumerable. Every person and each 
family have their divinities. There is the arch-demigod Bulongo. “ He 
is the muzhimo of the whole country ; there is no community that does not 
pray to him.” Bulongo is amiable even to the whites, who are regarded as 
*‘ unfortunates, wasters.” And then there is Leza, the supreme Being, who 
is sought on occasions of special need. The idea of him is not ethical, and 
no sense of sin finds expression in their prayers to him. Leza has many 
names, but these are not evidence of polytheism—this only illustrates the 
fact that all names are necessary to describe deity. 

Mr Smith uses, as I have said, the term “dynamism” to describe the 
religion of the Ba-ila. He discards the words “ magic,” ‘ magical,” 
“fetichism,” as these “convey the sense of something inferior, illicit, 
bad.” But the Ba-ila believe in the existence of higher powers, and are 
quite sure that they have intercourse with them. The world he lives in 
is full of mystery, certain persons and things are tonda (taboo), and there 
are means en to the initiated by which baneful influences may be 
averted and beneficial results attained. Traffic with hidden powers for 
destructive purposes is regarded with horror. To them death does not 
belong to the original constitution of things. And they believe firmly in 
the survival of personality. The ghosts of the departed hover about 
waiting to be born again. The myth of the perverted message appears in 
their folk-lore as explaining the cause of death. Their ideas are vague, 
illogical, and the difference between the personal and the impersonal is 
worn thin. ‘ Whether or not there has been a historical development 
of belief, there is certainly what to our minds is a logical development in 
their ideas, a development from the impersonal to the personal, from charm 
to prayer, from musamo (medicine) to mizhimo (divinities), from mizhimo 
to Leza. In other words, we can distinguish traces of development from 
dynamism to something approaching monotheism.” 
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Mr Pollard, who spent many years as a Bible Christian missionary in 
China, records some of the customs of an aboriginal people strangely 
different from the Ba-ila. Incidentally he imparts much information about 
the Chinese, but the chief part of his book deals with the Nosu tribe, who 
inhabit a tract of hilly country in the far west of China, to the north of 
the Yangtse river, two thousand five hundred miles from the ocean, well 
on towards mysterious Tibet. ‘These hillmen pay tribute to the Chinese 
Government at Peking, but in their raids across the river they gather more 
than they give, unless they are bought off by the officials by the payment 
of large bribes. The origin of this people is lost in myth. They regard 
the Tibetans as a sort of ‘ poor relations,” although the differences between 
them are many. The Nosu have no temples, priests, or idols; while 
polyandry is unknown among them. The Chinese are scorned as effeminate. 
Nosuland is “the surprise land of West China, whose inhabitants are 
practically independent, where there are no Buddhist temples, no debasing 
Temples of Hades casting a gloom over the thought of all the people, no 
women with deformed feet, no infanticide of unwanted baby girls, no over- 

owering mandarins with their retinue of unscrupulous squeezing under- 
ings.” It is the bogey-land of the Chinese because it is so little known 
and therefore mysterious. 

Women have much more liberty than in the Empire. Chivalry is not 
rare. The rule of the clan chiefs, who represent the old feudal system of 
government (their name is “ Earth Eyes”), involves ‘ intrigue, lawlessness, 
gross immorality, robbery, rape, murder, and much else that is horrible to 
contemplate and still more horrible to come into close contact with.” The 
blood feud obtains, but this ends if a house is burned down. ‘Trial by 
ordeal is also practised, and slave deputies are chosen to represent both 
accuser and accused. Spiritualism is all-powerful. The wizards, as among 
the Ba-ila, are sometimes impostors, yet there are cases in which they 
exercise a power that it is not easy to explain. 

Although the people generally are illiterate, they have a written 
language and a literature. Their ideographs differ from the Chinese. 
Their writing is vertical, but unlike the Chinese it begins at the left of the 
page. ‘The wizards are the custodians of the literature, which deals with 
disease and demon possession. One book, however, has for its subject the 
origin of things, and has affinities with other creation myths. The serpent 
appears as the go-between by whose means the only survivor from the 
Flood obtained a wife. Students of history and philology, and perhaps 
religion, may discover many hidden secrets in this unexplored field. 

There is a strange insensibility on the part of these hillmen to the 
appeal of religion. Mr Pollard presented a Nosu graduate with a Bible. 
“ He returned it later on, saying that he could write a better book than 
that, and asking me to give him a modern pistol instead.” Yet Mr Pollard 
is persuaded that a community of interest links East and West. “One 
often smiles as he reads a lot of rubbish about the impassable gulf between 
East and West. ‘The gulf does not exist. ‘The saying of the Chinese sage 
that there exists ‘one principle throughout all the peoples in the world” 
is far nearer the truth than the crude placing of the East and West in 
absolutely different compartments. ‘Those who go down deep enough know 
that East and West are one.” J. C. Manrriper. 


Coatvitig, Leicester. 
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Henry Edward Manning: His Life and Labours. By Shane Leslie. 
London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd, 1920. 


Mr SuHaneE Les .ie’s Life of Cardinal Manning is a brilliant chapter in 
ecclesiastical politics. As a study of character it has also real psycho- 
logical value, but it suffers from the fact that it is a premeditated 
counterblast to Purcell’s biography, and also from a vein of perversity 
which at times takes the form of anti-Protestant bias in the writer. 
For the latter reason it is hardly likely to turn suspicion and dislike 
into sympathy and understanding in those non-Catholic circles for 
which Mr Leslie has such a slight esteem. It is not necessary to claim 
solitary greatness for the central figure of his picture in order to pay 
it due homage. He has yielded too easily to the temptation to 
regard Manning’s loneliness as an incontestable proof of his superiority. 
The Cardinal strikes us as a singularly friendless man. His associates 
in work and his spiritual dependents were a large company, but he had 
no gift for the fine equalities of friendship. The companions of his 
youth like Wilberforce and Gladstone dropped away and others did 
not come to take their place. He could never tolerate only to be 
primus inter pares. His candid admirers admit that there was in him 
a vein of jealousy which kept a watchful eye upon all competitors to 
influence or fame. We need search no further for his grievous mis- 
understanding with Newman. Mr Leslie softens the harsher features 
of this antagonism. and robs the biting rhetoric of Mr Strachey in his 
Eminent Victorians of some of its sting; but the fact remains that 
Manning found the subtle and pervasive influence of Newman upon the 
educated English mind uncongenial. There was in it something at 
once penetrating and incalculable which he could not subordinate 
to his own schemes, and instead of provoking him to generous admira- 
tion it aroused suspicion and dislike. 

A Life of Manning must be in a large measure a study of ecclesi- 
astical ambition. His was a type of character more attractive to the 
Latin than to the English mind. We have little taste for ecclesiastical 
politics, and view with suspicion, perhaps for adequate historical 
reasons, the diplomatic methods and the art of spiritual finesse which 
they involve. The Roman Catholic Church has profited largely by 
the Romantic movement. Through its ritual, its tradition of saintli- 
ness, and its mystical theology its influence upon the religious life of 
modern England has been profound ; but on the side of sovereignty 
it remains foreign and remote. But this was the side where Manning, 
as the protagonist of the temporal power of the Papacy, revealed his 
special gifts. He had the ambition which is the goad of political 
success, and complete confidence in the rightness of his own judg- 
ments. He believed in the value of autocracy, and the fact that his 
autocrat ruled in the empire of the spirit banished all doubts about 
his wisdom or justice. Ollivier has drawn a picture of him at the 
Vatican Council: ‘*‘ The love of domination is about him, and when 
his thin lips smile, it seems to be out of pure condescension. He is 
certainly pious and sincere, wrapped in God, but he is not the 
emaciated monk he looks. Under his seraphic beatitude he retains a 
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wheedling and energetic policy.” Ata later date his nephew, Father 
Anderdon, in a bold letter which closed personal intercourse between 
them, wrote as follows: ‘‘ Has your Eminence sufficiently considered 
it as the great misfortune of your life that you have never practically 
had a superior? that you have always been in the way of making 
your own views and opinions, and so stereotyping them as being your 
own? Is not 4 Kempis right in saying, ‘ Nemo secure preeest nisi 
qui liberter subest?? Has your Eminence ever really been in that 
condition, subesse? I do not mean to external ecclesiastical sub- 
ordination, but to submission of the will and judgment to another ? ” 
No doubt these questions might be regarded justly as impertinent, 
and they are not free from the unkindness of personal disagreements, 
but their exposure is complete of the besetting weakness of ecclesi- 
astical ambition. 

Mr Leslie does little to soften these characteristics of Manning’s 
dominating personality. The political shrewdness which obtained 
such a striking success at the Vatican Council, combined with his deep 
Christian compassion for the suffering and oppressed, made him the 
champion of Labour and the friend of Ireland long before either cause 
had become respectable. “I claim for Labour,” he said in 1874, 
“and the skill which is always acquired by Labour, the rights of 
Capital. It is Capital in its truest sense.” As long ago as 1865 he 
wrote: ‘“‘I am convinced that we hold Ireland by force, not only 
against the will of the majority, but in violation of all rights, natural 
and supernatural—that is, of political justice and of religious con- 
science. Moreover, that our bayonets there are as truly foreign 
bayonets as the French in Rome.” Later, while he remained a 
moderate Home Ruler, his attitude on this question was determined 
largely by religious considerations. In a letter to the Pope in 1885 he 
expresses the fear that the separation of Ireland and the concession 
of a Parliament ‘“‘ might be the cause of infinite evil to the Irish 
Catholics and to the Catholic Church in the Empire.” He was averse 
to the transference of forty or fifty Catholic members from the highest 
Protestant legislative assembly of the world to a Parliament in Dublin 
on the ground that their presence and vigilance were “‘ necessary for 
the defence of the Faith and of the Pontiff.” 

It is the misfortune of those who live much in the public eye that 
the interior life of faith and affection often receives far less than its 
due from the observer or the critic. In the case of Manning there was 
evidently a veil of reserve. The secrets of the spirit were guarded 
carefully. He had the Englishman’s silent pride on matters of 
personal religion, and the revealing glimpses in these pages into the 
sorrows and triumphs of a struggling soul are all too few. A most 
precious document has been given to the world by Baron von Hiigel 
in a letter which appeared in the Literary Supplement of the Times 
on 24th March, after the publication of Mr Shane Leslie’s biography, 
and we hope we may be forgiven if we transcribe it here. A week 
after Cardinal Manning’s death on 14th January 1892, the future 
Cardinal Vaughan gave Baron von Hiigel the following account of 
his last moments :— 
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“* You know what we all thought about the Cardinal and Mrs Manning. 
Well, this is what happened shortly before his death. I was by his bedside ; 
he looked around to see that we were alone ; he fumbled under his pillow 
for something ; he drew out a battered little pocket-book full of a woman’s 
handwriting. He said : ‘ For years you have been as a son to me, Herbert : 
I know not to whom else to leave this—I leave it to you. Into this book 
my dearest wife wrote her prayers and meditations. Not a day has passed, 
since her death, on which I have not prayed and meditated from this book. 
All the good I may have done, all the good I may have been, I owe to her. 
Take precious care of it.’ He ceased speaking, and soon afterwards un- 
consciousness came on.” 


This glimpse into the far-off happiness of his home at Lamington 
reveals more of the real man than the hour of his triumph when Papal 
Infallibility was decreed at Rome. We hope that Mr Leslie will 
insert it in a second edition of his book. 

Wa. Hamitton DRUMMOND. 


LEWES, 


Medieval Europe. By Prof. Lynn Thorndike, Ph.D.— 
London : Harrap, 1921. 


PRroFESsOR THORNDIKE has well performed the task which he set 
before himself. To bring all European history for nineteen centuries 
into the compass of 600 pages needed strict compression ; a book of 
this kind is necessarily a manual; but Professor Thorndike has 


avoided the dryness of the typical manual. It is evident that, as he 
claims in his preface, ‘‘ some passages in this book are the result of my 
own study of the sources, and will not be found covered in any other 
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work of this nature.” It was inevitable that he should be dependent in 
many cases on second-hand and even on obsolescent information ; but 
we have noted few instances of this kind affecting conclusions of any 
importance. If it is true that nobody can understand the Middle 
Ages without first-hand study of a few medieval books, it is perhaps 
equally true that we cannot really understand them without the help 
of some book of general outlines ; and, for that purpose, we have met 
with no better volume than this. The price is very reasonable ; and 
the thirty-three illustrations are of real assistance to the reader, who 
certainly gets his money’s worth. G. G. CouLTon. 
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